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ABSTRACT 

This  training  package  assists  educators  in  improving 
the  delivery  of  services  to  culturally  and  linguistically  diverse 
exceptional  (CLDE)  students  at  the  classroom  level*  It  is  based  on 
the  necessity  of  addressing  multiple  systems  (e*g*,  the  child,  the 
family,  and  the  school),  with  emphasis  on  mildly  disabled  over  other 
levels  of  disability  and  on  Hispanics  over  other  ethnol inguistic 
groups  because  of  the  dominance  of  these  groups  in  the  CLDE 
population*  It  models  innovative  training  approaches  including 
video-based  training  segments,  role  playing  and  simulations,  and  use 
of  cooperative  gr-up  work*  The  package  is  organized  into  five 
modules:  (1)  the  Preview  Module,  which  covers  characteristics  of  CLDE 
children,  the  role  of  culture,  acculturation,  and  developmental 
stages  of  second  language  acquisition;  (2)  the  Specialized  Informal 
Assessment  Module,  which  covers  language  proficiency,  academic 
skills,  and  learning  style/social  skills;  (3)  the  Culturally  and 
Linguist ically  Appropriate  Programming  Module,  which  covers  the 
learning  environment,  oral  language  programs  and  materials,  and 
literacy  programs  and  materials;  (4)  the  Language  Minority  Parent 
Involvement  Module,  which  covers  communicat ing  with  culturally  and 
1 inguistical ly  diverse  parents,  educating  parents  about  special 
education,  and  increasing  minority  parent  involvement;  and  (5)  the 
School-Based  Support/Consulting  for  Mainstreaming  Module,  which 
covers  strategies  for  working  with  paraprof es s ional s , consultant 
techniques  in  school  settings,  and  decision  making*  (Individual 
modules  contain  references*)  (DB) 
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MULTISYSTEM 

Systematic  Instructional  Planning 
for  Exceptional  Bilingual  Students 


Multisystem  is  an  exciting,  state-of-the-art,  introductory  training  package  designed  for 
educators  who  serve  culturally  and  linguistically  diverse  exceptional  (CLDE)  students.  Developed 
in  New  York  State,  and  funded  by  the  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services,  the 
program'  was  produced  by  Nancy  Cloud,  Patricia  Medeiros  Landurand,  bilingual/multicultural 
special  educators  and  Sophia  Wu,  media  specialist  at  the  Institute  for  Urban  and  Minority  Education 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Multisystem  was  developed  to  assist  educators  in 
improving  the  delivery  of  services  to  culturally  and  linguistically  diverse  exceptional  (CLDE) 
students  at  the  classroom  level. 

The  meaning  of  MULTISYSTEM  is  derived  from  the  principle  that  unless  service  providers 
address  multiple  systems  (e.g.  the  child  through  on-going  classroom-based  assessment  and 
appropriate  programming,  the  home;  through  positive  interaction  with  and  involvement  of  the 
family  and  the  school;  through  active  coordination  of  services  across  service  providers),  an 
effective,  meaningful  program  cannot  be  offered  to  the  child.  This  is  particularly  true  with 
culturally  and  linguistically  diverse  exceptional  students. 

Based  on  it’s  philosophy,  the  Multisystem  training  package  consists  of  four  modules: 

(1)  specialized  informal  assessment,  (2)  culturally  and  linguistically  appropriate  programming, 
(3)  language  minority  parent  involvement  strategies,  and  (4)  provision  of  school-based 
support/consulting.  These  modules  are  preceded  by  a preview  section  that  introduces  basic 
concepts  and  theories  related  to  serving  this  special  population  of  students.  Training  segments 
utilized  were  derived  from  diverse  sources  and  this  richness  of  perspectives  is  evident  throughout 


the  training  curriculum. 

Multisystem  is  field-oriented  in  every  respect.  It  was  developed  through  a coordinated 
approach  which  involved  personnel  from  the  Bureau  of  Bilingual  Education  and  the  Office  for 
Education  of  Children  with  Handicapping  Conditions,  New  York  State  Education  Department;  local 
school  districts:  including  Buffalo  Public  Schools  and  Community  School  Districts  #7,  #8,  #9. 
#10,  #11,  and  #12  in  the  Bronx  borough  of  New  York  City  under  the  coordination  of  the  Bronx 
Regional  Office;  and  a major  university:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Multisystem  was 
developed  by  a multiethnic,  multilingual  team  of  professionals,  predominantly  women.  The  project 
actively  included  ethnic  minority  individuals  and  individuals  with  disabilities.  The  pages  which 
follow  list  those  persons  involved  in  the  development  process  over  the  three  years  of  the  project. 
Special  mention  is  made  of  non-project  staff  who  freely  dedicated  their  time  and  talents  to  make 
this  product  a reality.  Multisystem  was  truly  a collaborative  effort  and  the  richness  of  the  final 
product  is  evidence  of  the  benefits  of  such  meaningful  collaboration. 

The  field-oriented  nature  of  the  curriculum  is  further  reflected  through  the  inclusion  of 
actual  case  material  throughout  the  curriculum,  demonstrating  the  emphasis  placed  on  real 
children  with  real  needs  in  real  school  environments.  While  the  curriculum  attempts  to  be  as 
inclusive  as  possible,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  mildly  handicapped  over  other  levels  of  disability 
and  on  Hispanics  over  other  ethnolinguistic  groups  since  these  groups  predominate  in  the  CLDE 
population  currently  being  served  across  the  nation.  Multisystem  was  field-tested  both  within  and 
outside  of  New  York  State  in  urban  and  suburban  districts  across  a time  span  of  three  years  and  has 
proven  effectiveness  in  establishing  basic  skills  in  service  providers  to  work  with  this  population 


of  students. 

Finally,  the  Multisystem  training  curriculum  models  innovative  training  approaches; 
including  video-based  training  segments,  role  playing  and  simulations,  and  use  of  cooperative  group 
work.  Its  diversity  is  its  strength;  multiple  visions  of  what  the  product  could  be  and  needed  to  be; 
varied  theoretical  views,  perspectives,  strategies  and  curricula  to  meet  the  diverse  educational 


needs  of  an  ever-expanding  population 


of  CLDE  learners. 
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Related  Service  Provider,  CSD  #9,  Bronx,  New  York 
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INTENT  OF  THE  PREUIEUJ  SECTION 


This  section  is  designed  to  provide  a foundation  for  the  four 
training  modules  which  follow  by  acquainting  participants  with 
basic  concepts  and  theories  in  three  major  areas:  cultural 
transmission,  second  language  acquisition,  and  the  acculturation 
process.  In  all  cases,  to  the  extent  possible,  the  preview  section 
will  account  for  any  special  considerations  imposed  by  the  presence 
of  a handicapping  condition  in  the  child. 
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I. 


WHO  ARE  CULTURALLY  AND  LINGUISTICALLY  DIVERSE 
EXCEPTIONAL  (CLDE)  CHILDREN  AND  WHAT  ARE  THEIR 
SPECIAL  NEEDS? 


A.  A DAY  WITH  VICTOR:  A video-taped  documentary  of  an 
exceptional  bilingual  child. 


(/leu/  The  i/ldeotape^^d  Day  (tilth  (/Icfor 


B.  A DAY  WITH  VICTOR:  Debriefing  Activity. 


iO 
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^eTivny 

After  you  have  viewed  "A  Day  With  Victor" 


Use  4 words  to  describe  Victor; 


What  scenes  were  most  meaningful  to  you?  Why? 


If  you  speak  Spanish,  what  special  points  do  you  feel  might  have 
been  lost  to  your  non-Spanish-speaking  colleagues  which  you 
would  like  to  share? 


What  feelings  did  your  day  with  Victor  evoke  in  you? 
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<^CT1V/1Ty  (cont'd) 


What  did  the  tape  communicate  to  you  about  each  term  in  the 
acronym  (CLDE);  Culturally  and  Linguistically  Diverse  Exceptional 
students? 

C-- 

L-- 

D-- 

E-- 

What  did  the  music  communicate  to  you? 


Describe  Victor’s  family  in  three  words: 


Was  it  helpful  to  spend  a day  with  Victor?  Why? 


o 

ERIC 


5i  ; 


II.  CULTURAL  TRANSMISSION  AND  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 

CULTURAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

A.  What  is  Culture? 

Culture  is  defined  in  different  ways  by  different  people. 

According  to  Chamberlain  & Landurand  (in  press),  culture  refers  to 
the  values,  norms  and  traditions  that  affect  the  way  we  perceive, 
interact  and  think  about  the  world.  Each  culture  is  equally 
legitimate  and  has  its  own  intrinsic  values.  Sensitive  educators  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  negative  effects  that  racial,  ethnic,  and  class 
discrimination  can  have  on  self-esteem  and  learning. 

Cultural  characteristics  can  be  classified  as  external]  including 
ways  of  dress,  food,  religious  practices,  styles  of  living,  music,  and 
language:  or  internal,  including  thinking  patterns,  ways  of  perceiving 
and  learning  styles.  Contrary  to  a commonly  held  belief,  culture  is 
not  a product  or  knowledge  but  a process:  the  filter  through  which 
we  each  perceive  and  learn  about  the  world. 

B.  What  Are  Some  External  Characteristics  of  Culture? 

Every  culture  exhibits  its  own  external  characteristics.  The 
types  of  religious  practices,  kinds  of  dress,  variety  of  foods,  music, 
dances,  and  types  of  homes  are  but  a few  examples  of  external 
symbols  that  exist  for  each  culture.  External  symbols  vary  within 
every  culture  as  well,  and  are  in  constant  evolution.  Teachers  need 
to  be  careful  not  to  reinforce  outdated  stereotypes  as  they  focus  on 
and  value  external  symbols.  Parents  and  community  members  can 
help  keep  school  personnel  informed  about  the  present  culture  of 
their  students. 

Teachers  can  help  students  explore  the  external  characteristics 
of  culture  that  exist  for  others  in  their  own  classrooms  and  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  differences  that  will  exist.  For 
example,  a student  who  eats  octopus  is  not  "weird"  and  should  not  be 
looked  at  as  deviant  or  abnormal.  Students  should  be  helped  to 
understand  that  a difference  is  not  a deviance  but  merely  a 
distinction  to  be  explored  and  respected. 

Teachers  can  create  classroom  environments  where  respect  for 
diverse  values,  customs,  and  habits  can  be  fostered.  This 
multicultural  environment  can  be  riurtured  both  formally  and 


informally.  Formal,  concrete  learning  units  exploring  Christmas 
Around  the  World,  Ethnic  Foods,  Songs  and  Literature,  Heroes  Around 
the  World,  are  but  a few  of  the  many  units  that  will  enhance 
students'  appreciation  of  other  cultures  and  their  own. 

C.  What  Are  Some  Internal  (Hidden)  Characteristics  of 
Culture? 

Hidden  cultural  characteristics  (Hall,  1973,  1978)  are  those 
that  are  more  difficult  to  observe  and  identify,  particularly  if  one  is 
not  familiar  with  the  culture.  Nevertheless,  it  is  crucial  to 
understand  internal  cultural  characteristics  if  one  is  to  work 
successfully  with  CLDE  children.  Children's  behavior  in  particular 
circumstances  and  at  particular  times  and  places  will  be  influenced 
by  past  cultural  experience.  For  example,  how  children  see  and 
interpret  a particular  picture  or  story  will  depend  upon  what 
cultural  filter  they  use.  Whether  a child  who  has  been  pushed  by 
another  child  will  tell  the  teacher,  push  the  other  child  back,  walk 
away,  and/or  try  to  act  on  his/her  own  behalf  will  be  determined,  in 
part,  by  cultural  training.  Teachers  must  know  about  their  students' 
cultures  in  order  to  interpret  the  behavior  isomorphically  (within 
the  same  framework).  From  this  basis  of  respect  and  understanding, 
teachers  can  provide  additional  or  alternative  strategies  that  will 
help  students  perform  more  successfully  in  mainstream  U.S. 
classrooms. 

D.  What  Are  Some  Key  Cultural  Factors? 

All  cultures  have  certain  common  factors.  We  have  chosen 
several  to  describe  here;  body  movement,  handling  of  space, 
touching,  eye  movement,  and  ordering  of  interactions. 

1 . Body  Movement 

Researchers  have  documented  that  in  general  Asian-American 
individuals  tend  to  move  less  than  European-American  individuals, 
while  Hispanic-American  and  African-American  individuals  tend  to 
move  more.  Almanza  and  Mosley  (1980)  refer  to  this  as  "movement 
repertoire".  They  cite  a study  done  by  Guttentag  (1972)  in  which 
black  and  white  American  preschool  children  were  observed  in 
different  free  play  situations.  It  was  reported  that  the  most 
passive  behaviors  such  as  sitting,  lying,  or  squatting  were  observed 
in  European-American  children  60%  of  the  time  while  African- 
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American  children  were  observed  to  do  the  same  activities  20%  of 
the  time.  The  most  active  behaviors  such  as  running  or  jumping 
were  observed  in  African-American  children  46%  of  the  time,  while 
the  same  activities  were  observed  in  European-American  children 
22%  of  the  time.  Certain  movements  such  as  intricate  rhythmic 
finger  tapping  were  observed  in  over  25%  of  the  African-American 
children  but  in  none  of  the  European-American  children.  According 
to  Almanza  and  Mosley, 

In  many  American  schools,  and  especially  inner-city  schools, 
children  are  expected  to  talk  or  to  move  about  only  when 
directed  to  do  so  by  the  teacher.  Those  children  whose  style 
in  the  classroom  is  passive  and  who  talk  and  move  about 
according  to  teacher  directions  meet  the  normative  standards 
and  expectations  common  to  elementary  classrooms.  Those 
children  whose  style  is  much  more  active  and  who  talk  and 
move  about  with  or  without  teacher  directions  do  not  meet 
normative  standards  and  expectations.  They  can  conceivably 
become  labeled  as  behavior  problems  because  of  their 
behavioral  styles,  (p.  610) 

It  is  suggested  that  curriculum  activities  for  children  should 
consider  movement  repertoire.  If  children  from  certain  cultural 
backgrounds  appear  to  have  larger  movement  repertoires  than  those 
of  the  mainstream,  American  culture,  then  this  must  be  considered 
when  developing  activities  for  these  children. 

2.  Sharing  Space 

People  from  different  cultures  use,  value  and  share  space 
differently.  In  some  cultures  it  is  considered  appropriate  for  people 
to  stand  very  close  to  each  other  while  talking,  where  in  other 
cultures  people  like  to  keep  further  apart.  For  example,  Hispanic 
Americans  often  view  mainstream  Americans  as  "distant"  because 
they  prefer  more  space  between  speakers.  On  the  other  hand, 
mainstream  Americans  often  view  individuals  who  come  "too  close" 
as  "pushy"  or  invading  their  private  space. 

In  the  educational  environment,  children  and  teachers  of  some 
cultures  prefer  a small,  close  working  space  while  those  of  other 
cultures  prefer  wide-open,  spacious  working  areas.  Some  children 
prefer  to  sit  closely,  others  do  not. 
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In  the  home  environment,  space  is  used  differently  by  different 
cultures.  In  general,  mainstream  Americans  tend  to  be  more  private, 

like  to  have  separate  rooms,  and  do  not  tend  to  live  with  the 

extended  family.  Many  other  cultural  groups  place  a great  deal  of 
importance  on  the  extended  family,  and  very  often  many  members  of 
a family  will  share  a living  space.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  family 

members  of  all  ages  living  together  and  sharing  everything, 

including  sleeping  quarters.  Problems  result  when  professionals  do 
not  recognize  and  accept  these  differences. 

3.  Touching 

Rules  for  touching  others  vary  from  culture  to  culture.  In  the 
Portuguese-  and  Italian-American  cultures  it  is  acceptable  for  men 
to  embrace  upon  greeting  each  other.  In  other  cultures  people 
exhibit  more  physically  restrained  greetings.  Children  in  certain 
cultures  are  used  to  having  frequent  physical  contact  with  adults 
and  other  children.  In  other  cultures  children  are  less  demonstrative 
and  prefer  to  have  a more  formal  relationship  with  the  teacher  and 
with  other  children.  Problems  can  arise  when  cultural  styles  do  not 
match,  and,  therefore,  it  is  important  for  teachers  and  students  to 
recognize  and  openly  discuss  cultural  variations  in  touching. 

4.  Eve  Movement 

Children  from  Portuguese-  and  Spanish-language  backgrounds 
show  respect  by  not  looking  persons  of  authority  in  the  eye.  Often 
teachers  may  perceive  this  as  disrespect,  although  from  the 
culture's  perspective  it  is  the  highest  form  of  respect.  It  is 
important  for  teachers  to  recognize  that  there  are  different  ways  of 
showing  respect  so  that  these  differences  do  not  cause 
misunderstanding. 

5.  Time  Ordering  of  Interactions 

Some  cultures  are  polychronic.  Students  who  come  from 
polychronic  cultures  are  taught  to  handle  several  interactions  and 
activities  at  the  same  time.  A student  who  is  tapping  his  pencil, 
listening  to  the  radio  and  studying  at  the  same  time  may  be  accused 
of  not  working  by  some  teachers.  A polychronic  teacher  would  be 
more  comfortable  with  such  behavior,  as  well  as  with  many  students 
asking  for  attention  at  the  same  time. 


On  the  other  hand,  monochronic  individuals  teach  children  that 
interactions  and  activities  are  to  occur  one  at  a time.  Teachers 
with  monochronic  styles  will  insist  on  starting  and  completing  an 
activity  before  beginning  another  activity.  They  will  also  want  to 
deal  with  just  one  student  at  a time.  The  maxim,  "business  before 
pleasure"  reflects  a monochronic  style.  In  contrast,  in  certain 
cultures,  business  and  pleasurable  activities  are  seen  as  a whole, 
and  can  not  be  separated  (Nine-Curt,  1976). 

E.  How  Do  Cultural  Variations  Affect  Classroom 
Expectations? 

Learning  is  profoundly  influenced  by  culture.  Not  only  what  is 
learned,  but  when,  how,  why  and  where  children  acquire  skills  and 
information  comes  in  large  part  from  their  culture  (Shweder  & 
LeVine,  1985).  [See  chart  on  next  page.] 

Culturally-determined  values  play  a powerful  role  in  cross- 
cultural  interactions  in  learning  settings.  Like  the  factors 
mentioned  in  the  last  section,  values  often  remain  unexamined  and 
are  assumed  to  be  universal.  Issues  such  as  morality  and  ethics, 
child-rearing  practices,  loyalty  and  friendship,  teaching  techniques 
(in  the  home  as  well  as  at  school),  and  self-expression  are 
important  determinants  of  behavior.  They  are,  also,  a possible 
source  of  misunderstanding  and  friction.  In  this  section,  the  issues 
of  time,  gender  expectations,  and  cooperation/competition  will  be 
mentioned. 


When  minority  students  are  encouraged  to  leave  behind  their 
family  values  in  favor  of  majority  or  host  culture  values  this  may 
create  problems  for  them.  Students  who  affirm  the  mainstream 
beliefs  may  disappoint  or  alienate  their  families.  If  students  uphold 
their  families*  beliefs,  rejection  by  mainstream  individuals  may 
occur.  It  is  important  for  teachers  to  communicate  respect  for 
students'  beliefs  while  at  the  same  time  encouraging  them  to 
understand  different  points  of  view,  and  to  respond  appropriately  in 
each  environment. 


1 . Time 

Time  is  viewed  differently  in  different  cultures.  For 
mainstream  Americans  time  "runs".  In  contrast,  time  "walks"  for 
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Values  and  Life  Styles 

of 

Cultural  Group 


Parentis  Style 

of 

Teaching  and  Child  Rearing 


Child*s  Style  of  Communicating, 
Relating  to  Others 
and 

Response  to  Incentives 


BB 


Child* s Preferred  Mode 
or  Style  of  Learning 


Hispanic-Americans.  A popular  American  saying  is  "time  is  money". 
Mainstream  Americans  place  great  emphasis  and  importance  on  being 
on  time  and  using  time  wisely.  In  contrast,  time  is  more  expendable 
in  other  cultures,  and  relationships  take  priority  over  punctuality. 
Promptness  is  not  as  valued  and  it  is  expected  that  people  will  not 
adhere  to  strict  time  schedules  in  many  cultures. 

The  differences  in  how  time  is  valued  can  cause  students  and 
teachers  many  problems.  Students  from  cultures  that  do  not  have 
strict  rules  about  time  will  find  adjusting  to  mainstream  American 
time  rules  very  difficult.  Teachers  may  be  angry  at  them  for 
lateness  or  for  not  handing  in  assignments  on  time.  A further 
problem  arises  when  these  students  are  given  timed  tests:  test 
results  may  be  distorted  by  students'  lack  of  experience  with  time 
pressures  and  so  will  not  reflect  accurately  the  student's  skills  or 
knowledge. 

It  is  important  for  school  personnel  to  recognize  these 
differences  in  time  use  and  time  perception  but  to  refrain  from 
attributing  underlying  motives  to  the  students.  Teachers,  for 
example,  should  not  assume  that  "lateness"  means  the  student 
doesn't  care  or  is  impolite.  Tolerance  and  cross-cultural 
understanding  will  be  needed  as  students  are  helped  to  adjust  to 
mainstream  time  norms. 

2.  Gender-Determined Roles 

Expectations  about  how  boys  and  girls  should  behave  differ 
among  cultures.  On  the  one  hand,  a mainstream  American  teacher 
may  promote  equality  of  the  sexes  within  her  classroom  while 
certain  students  may  come  from  families  where  such  equality  is  not 
valued  (Cheng,  1987).  For  example,  in  many  traditional  Hispanic- 
and  Asian-American  families,  little  boys  may  have  things  done  for 
them;  they  are  fed,  dressed  and  they  may  be  allowed  more  freedom 
than  girls  outside  the  home  at  an  earlier  age.  Girls,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  care  for  younger  siblings,  clean,  cook,  and  be  given  a great 
deal  of  responsibility  within  the  home.  Yet  girls  may  be  restricted 
in  their  activities  outside  the  home.  Although  such  patterns  are 
still  prevalent,  traditional  values  concerning  gender-determined 
roles  are  changing  in  many  areas  of  the  world,  as  both  men  and 
women  question  societal  expectations  and  issues  of  power. 
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3.  Cooperation  versus  Competition 


American  classrooms  generally  encourage  competition  and 
"doing  better  than  others"  is  often  proof  of  mastery  and  skill 
(Ramirez  & Castaneda,  1974).  Most  games  played  within  and  outside 
of  classrooms  in  the  United  States  have  a winner  and  a loser. 

Children  learn  early  in  life  to  compete  in  order  to  be  first  and  win. 

In  contrast,  competition  is  not  valued  in  many  cultures  (Nelson 
& Kagan,  1972).  In  cooperatively-oriented  cultures,  working 
together  is  the  mutual  goal.  "Winning  and  losing"  either  are  not 
common  concepts,  or  have  different  meanings  than  commonly  held  in 
the  U.S.  Teachers  working  with  students  from  cooperatively- 
oriented  cultures  can  encourage  and  reinforce  traditional  values  by 
encouraging  students  to  assist  each  other,  while  at  the  same  time, 
instilling  the  necessary  competitive  skills  to  succeed  in  U.S. 
schools.  Correspondingly,  a classroom  teacher  can  help  majority- 
culture  students  maintain  established  competitive  skills  while  they 
learn  needed  cooperative  skills.  Cooperative  learning  strategies 
have  recently  received  more  attention  by  American  educators  and 
the  nature  of  classroom  environments  is  changing  because  of  this 
(Slavin,  1983;  Johnson,  Johnson,  Holubec  & Roy,  1984). 


4 . Family  versus  individual 

There  is  a great  deal  of  emphasis  on  the  individual  in  the 
American  education  system.  "Individual  potential,"  "individual 
achievement,"  "individual  learning  style,"  and  "individual  recognition 
for  outstanding  achievement"  are  all  common  educational  terms.  At 
the  same  time,  many  cultural  groups  value  the  family  as  the  most 
important  unit  of  society  and  do  not  focus  on  the  worth  of  a single 
individual.  For  these  groups,  the  emphasis  on  the  individual  is  not 
understood.  Students  who  come  from  cultures  where  it  is  group 
effort  that  is  recognized  and  valued  may  not  be  easily  motivated  by 
individual  recognition  and  rewards. 

5.  Fate  versus  Individual  Responsibility 

American  society  places  a great  emphasis  on  individual  rights 
and  responsibilities.  The  belief  generally  adhered  to  in  this  society 
is  that  the  individual  in  fact,  does  have  some  control  over  both  his 
environment  and  what  happens  to  him  or  her.  In  contrast,  students 
f(.im  cultures  where  there  is  a strong  belief  that  the  locus  of 
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control  lies  outside  of  the  individual,  hold  firmly  to  the  belief  that 
outside  factors  (God,  fate,  natural  forces)  are  largely  responsible 
for  what  happens  to  them.  For  example,  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
language  background  students,  explaining  in  their  native  languages 
that  they  were  late  for  the  bus  would  say,  "The  bus  left  us,"  not  "We 
missed  the  bus,"  or  "I'll  see  you  tomorrow,  if  God  wills  it  to  be". 

The  strong  contrast  of  belief  systems  between  fate  (or  greater 
force)  versus  individual  responsibility  creates  serious  problems  for 
students  and  teachers  in  American  schools.  Students  are  often 
erroneously  criticized  when  they  fail  to  accept  responsibility  for 
their  actions  as  expected  by  American  teachers.  Both  teachers  and 
students  need  to  understand  these  conflicting  belief  systems  and  the 
serious  implications  they  hold  for  teaching  and  learning. 
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THINK  ABOUT  IT... 


CULTURALLY-TRANSMITTED  PATTERNS 

• degree  to  which  accept/encourage 
emotional  expression 

• role  performance/role  expectations 

• ideology/world-view 

• cultural  customs  and  practices 
(values,  traditions,  attitudes,  beliefs) 

• cognitive  style 

• behavioral  characteristics 

• language  characteristics 

• social  networking  practices 

• religious  beliefs  and  practices 

◄ ¥ 
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F.  Hidden  Messages 


Instructions;  Briefly  list  ten  statements  that  define  you.  What 
values  do  these  statements  reflect? 


1. 
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III.  ACCULTURATION 


A.  Background  Information 

The  study  of  acculturation  is  a relatively  recent  phenomenon.  In 
the  mid-1930's  it  was  formally  defined  by  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council  as  part  of  the  domain  of  cultural  anthropology, 
specifically  "those  phenomena  which  result  when  groups  of 
individuals  having  different  cultures  come  into  continuous,  first- 
hand contact  with  subsequent  changes  in  the  original  pattern  of 
either  or  both  groups"  (Redfield,  Linton  & Heskovits,  1936,  p.  149). 
Garcia  and  Lega  (1979)  have  defined  acculturation  as  "the 
acquisition  of  the  values  and  behaviors  of  the  majority  culture  by 
members  of  a minority  (culture)." 

Descriptive  features  of  this  dynamic  process  include:  the  level, 

course,  and  nature  of  acculturation.  These  features  will  each  be 
discussed  in  turn. 

1 . Level  of  Acculturation 

Acculturation  has  been  viewed  as  a two-level  phenomenon: 
group  or  individual:  with  behavioral  scientists  of  various  disciplines 
concentrating  their  studies  primarily  at  one  level  or  the  other. 

Anthropologists  and  sociologists  have  emphasized  acculturation 
as  a group  process  and  have  studied  its  relationship  to  the 
socialization,  social  interaction  and  mobility  of  groups. 

Psychologists  and  psychiatrists,  on  the  other  hand,  view 
acculturation  as  an  intrapsychic  process  where  perceptions, 
attitudes  and  cognitions  of  the  individual  are  in  a process  of  change. 

Individuals  in  the  process  of  acculturation  differ  not  only  in  the 
degree  to  which  they  acculturate,  but  also  in  the  level  of  stress  that 
they  experience  in  making  the  required  behavioral  adjustments. 

Level  of  acculturation  has  become  an  important  characteristic  to 
study  in  evaluating  mental  health  status,  cognitive  and  personality 
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development  and  psychological  and  educational  functioning  of 
acculturating  individuals  (Olmedo,  1980,  Padilla,  1980:  Ramirez  and 
Castaneda,  1974). 

2.  Course  of  Acculturation 

Acculturation  has  been  viewed  as  a continuum  from  totally 
unacculturated  to  highly  acculturated  (Olmedo,  1980;  Padilla,  1980). 
According  to  this  model,  individual  acculturation  is  a linear  function 
of  the  amount  of  time,  extent  to  which,  and  purposes  for  which  a 
person  has  been  exposed  to  the  host  culture  (Berry,  1980).  The  rate 
at  which  the  process  takes  place  is  a function  of  variables  such  as 
educational  level,  income  level,  and  age  and  sex  of  the  individual.  It 
is  affected,  as  well,  by  ethnic  density  of  neighborhood  in  which  the 
acculturating  individual  resides. 

3.  Nature  of  Acculturation 

Current  models  propose  acculturation  as  a dynamic, 
multifaceted  process  which  occurs  along  a number  of  different 
planes  (Cuellar,  Harris  & Jasso,  1980:  Szapocznik  & Kurtines,  1980), 
and  is  controlled  by  both  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  variables  (Franco, 
1983:  Padilla,  1980;  Szapocznik  & Kurtines,  1980). 

Two  major  aspects  of  the  acculturation  process,  one  internal 
and  one  external,  have  been  consistently  differentiated  in  the 
literature:  the  process  as  it  takes  place  along  an  overt  behavioral 
dimension  of  functioning  ( e.g.,  food,  dress,  language  use)  and  the 
process  as  it  takes  place  with  respect  to  internalized  value 
orientations  (attitudes,  values,  self-identity)  (Szapocznik  & 

Kurtines,  1980).  Often,  overt  behavioral  changes  are  more  rapid  than 
internalized  value  orientation  changes.  Thus,  a person’s  dress  and 
food  preferences  may  change  noticeably,  while  attitudes  and  values 
may  remain  fixed. 

The  component  variables  that  are  most  frequently  identified  as 
defining  the  nature  of  acculturation  for  any  individual,  fall  into 
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three  major  categories;  linguistic,  (language  proficiency, 
preference  and  use),  psychological  (values,  attitudes,  knowledge, 
behavior),  and  sociocultural  (educational,  occupational  status, 
mobility,  family  size  and  structure).  When  evaluating  an  individual's 
level  of  acculturation  towards  a host  society,  all  aspects  should  be 
considered. 

4 . Relationship  of  Acculturation  to  Second 
Language  Acquisition 


The  Reference  Manual  includes  Barbara  Murphy’s  review  of  the 
book  Conversations  of  Miouel  and  Maria:  How  Children  Learn  a 
Second  Language  by  Linda  Ventriglia  (TESOL  Quarterly. 1 7(1),  123- 
127,1983).  In  that  book,  Ventriglia  defines  three  styles  of 
participation  in  the  new  culture  which  children  exhibit  and  talks 
about  the  relationship  of  these  styles  to  second  language 
acquisition.  She  calls  the  way  in  which  and  the  degree  to  which 
children  are  motivated  to  become  actively  involved  in  learning  the 
second  language  "Choosing  the  Way".  For  Ventriglia,  individual 
differences,  including  personal,  attitudinal  and  social  factors, 
reflect  the  reality  that  language  learning  is  a highly  personal 
activity  that  is  greatly  influenced  by  children's  motivational  style 
towards  the  second  language  and  culture. 

Ventriglia  defines  three  distinct  motivational  styles  which 
reflect  the  preferred  modes  of  participation  in  second-language 
learning.  The  first  motivational  style  is  labeled  Crystalizing. 
Children  manifesting  this  style  choose  to  maintain  their  identity 
with  the  native  language  culture  and  to  initially  reject  the  second 
language.  The  second  style  is  termed  Crossing-Over.  Children  who 
adopt  this  style  identify  with  the  second  culture  in  preference  to 
the  first.  Even  though  the  crossing-over  style  can  be  seen  as  having 
beneficial  effects  to  second  language  acquisition,  since  it  involves 
some  level  of  self-rejection,  it  is  harmful  to  the  self-esteem  and 
psychological  functioning  of  the  child.  A third  motivational  style  is 
named  Crisscrossing  by  Ventriglia.  This  style  is  characterized  by 
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children  who  have  harmonious  identification  with  both  first  and 
second  cultures. 

Motivational  styles  are  intimately  tied  with  language  use  and 
development.  For  example,  children  who  reveal  the  Crisscrossing 
motivational  style  are  likely  to  practice  both  languages.  Children 
who  identify  primarily  with  the  second  language  group,  Crossovers, 
are  likely  to  adopt  language  use  patterns  that  promote  the 
replacement  of  the  first  language  with  the  second.  Crystalizers, 
who  reject  the  second  culture,  will  be  resistant  to  learning  the 
second  language  and  will  continue  in  communication  patterns  with 
peers  who  speak  their  native  language.  Level  of  acculturation,  then, 
can  be  seen  as  having  important  consequences  for  second  language 
learning,  ethnic  identity  and  personal  adjustment. 

5.  The  Positive  Side  of  Acculturation 

Adler  (1975)  has  explored  the  positive  side  of  the  acculturation 
process.  Because  of  the  contact  with  another  culture  there  is 
cultural  learning,  self-development  and  personal  growth  for  any 
individual  who  makes  a successful  adjustment.  Cross-cultural 
experiences  are  enriching  and  being  culturally  aware  opens 
opportunities  for  new  experiences  and  for  greater  self-awareness. 
Developing  new  skills  and  coping  with  the  demands  of  the  new 
culture  can  promote  a feeling  of  mastery  and  achievement. 

These  beneficial  aspects  of  the  acculturation  process  usually 
occur  when  the  acculturation  process  is  additive,  meaning  that  the 
person  does  not  have  to  relinquish  the  home  culture  in  favor  of  the 
host  culture.  When  the  individual  is  encouraged  to  divest 
him/herself  of  native  cultural  characteristics  (assimilate),  negative 
consequences  often  result.  This  subtractive  process  does  not 
promote  self  development  or  personal  growth  as  described  by  Adler. 
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B.  Acculturation  Stress,  Acculturation  Gaps  and 
Cross-Cultural  Conflicts 

Think  about  the  children  and  families  you  have  worked  with  and 
share  an  experience  that  helps  define  or  explain: 


1.  Cross-Cultural  conflicts  (resistance:  misunderstanding); 


2.  Acculturation  gaps  (intergenerational  differences  in 
acculturation  levels): 


3.  Acculturation  stress  ( psychosomatic  symptoms  such  as 
headaches,  depression,  homesickness;  feelings  of 
marginality): 


THINK  ABOUT  IT... 


ACCULTURATION  STRESSORS/STRESS  FACTORS 

• acculturation  stress/acculturation  gaps 

• housing/living  conditions  (less  control,  safety, 
privacy) 

• cultural  discontinuity 

• conflicts  of  values 

• language  barriers 

• cultural  barriers 

• identity  crisis 

• discrimination/marginality 

• unemployment/underemployment 

• changes  in  income  level 

• low  education  levels 

• size  of  family 

• marital  disruption 

• migration/reverse  migration 

• forced  relocation 

• social  isolation;  anonymity 

• legal  status 

• negative  effects  of  mass  media  (stereotypes) 
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5.  THINK  >4B0U7  IT... 


MANIFESTATIONS  OF  ACCULTURATION  STRESS 

• breakdown  of  support  networks 

• homesickness 

• culture  shock/disorientation  towards  the 
host  culture 

• "despair  of  the  future" 

• feeling  of  loss  of  identity;  mourning  for  lost 
ethnic  identity 

• transformation  in  roles  of  family  rnembers 


C.  THE  PROCESS  OF  ACCULTURATION 


Viewing  The  Acculturation  Process  from  a Child's  Perspective. 

1.  Read  the  excerpt  provided  about  Gee  Shui-Yee  [pronounced; 
gee  swee  yee]  from:  Got  Me  A Storv  to  Tell:  A Multiethnic 
Book:  Five  Children  Tell  About  Their  Lives 

2.  Answer  the  following,  providing  evidence  to  support  your 
response  from  the  story; 

a.  Was  Shui-Yee  encouraged  to  acculturate  or  assimilate? 


b.  Is  Shui-Yee  a crystalizer,  crisscrosser  or  has  she 
crossed-over? 


c.  Name  some  stressors  in  Shui-Yee's  life  imposed  by  the 
acculturation  process: 


d.  What  were  some  cultural  conflicts  recognized  by  Shui- 
Yee? 


3.  What  emotions  did  you  experience  as  you  read  Shui-Yee's 
story? 


2L 
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One  (jay  1 saw  a girl  all  l>y  hersell.  loo  I asked  Ium  i(  she 
wanted  lo  play  with  me  She  wanted  to  and  t was  vtMy  liapfiy 
Her  name  was  Neomy  and  sh(‘  was . learning  t nglisti.  Ino 
Sometimes  we  had  lo  talk  willi  our  liands  to  imdtMstand  istr  li 
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IV.  DEVELOPMENTAL  STAGES  OF  SECOND  LANGUAGE 
ACQUISITION  ACROSS  SKILL  AREAS 

Many  authors  have  identified  developmental  stages  through 
which  learners  progress  as  they  acquire  oral  language  and  literacy 
skills  [listening  (L).  speaking  (S).  reading  (R).  and  writing  (W)]. 
Below  is  a representative  list; 


DEUELOPMENTflL  STAGES 


• Preparation  for  L/S/R/W 

. Early  L/S/R/W 

• Emergent  L/S/R/W 

• Intermediate  L/S/R/W 

• Fluent  L/S/R/W 
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By  identifying  the  learner’s  current  stage  of  development, 
teachers  can  provide  more  meaningful  and  appropriate  instruction, 
as  well  as  monitor  the  student’s  rate  of  growth  through  the  various 
stages. 

In  the  Reference  Manual,  a chart  entitled  Staggs  Qf.  Language 
nfivfilooment  is  provided  which  illustrates  the  systems  that  various 
authors  have  developed  to  describe  this  natural  sequence  across 
skill  areas.  Basic  references  are  given  so  that  trainees  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  notion  of  developmental  stages  in  language 
acquisition  can  access  the  original  sources. 

A.  Oral  Language  Acquisition 

According  to  Terrell  (1981),  in  oral  language  development, 
second  language  learners  pass  through  four  recognizable  stages  prior 
to  achieving  age-appropriate  fluency  (read  graphic  from  bottom  to 
top); 


DEUELOPMENTHL  STAGES  OF  LANGUAGE  ACQUISITION 


The  four  stages  include; 


1 ) a pre-production  or  comprehension  stage 
in  which  the  learner  is  engaged  in  active 
listening  in  the  target  language  and 
observing  language  usage  by  its  speakers, 
but  the  learner  is  not  yet  speaking; 

2)  an  early  production  stage  in  which  single 
words  and  short  phrases  are  attempted: 

3)  a speech  emergence  stage  in  which 
meanings  are  communicated  while 
language  forms  still  demonstrate  lack  of  full 
proficiency:  and 

4)  intermediate  fluency  where  both  meaning 
and  form  are  approaching  age-appropriate 
levels,  yet  growth  is  still  required  in  specific 
areas  (e.g.  phonology,  lexicon,  syntax,  pragmatics, 
overall  fluency). 

In  the  first  module  we  will  discuss  ways  to  assess  the 
learner's  stage  of  oral  language  acquisition.  In  the  second  rnodule, 
we  will  discuss  ways  in  which  teachers  can  plan  instruction  to 
match  to  the  learner's  current  linguistic  stage. 


In  addition  to  knowing  a child’s  stage  of  acquisition,  service 
providers  will  need  to  have  a more  refined  understanding  of  the 
specific  language  skills  CLDE  students  have  developed  in  their 
first  and  second  languages.  Skills  in  oral  language  might  include; 
1)  listening  comprehension,  2)  language  production  or 
pronunciation  (phonology),  3)  grammar  use  (syntax),  4)  vocabulary 
knowledge  and  use  (lexicon),  5)  fluency  (rate,  ease  of  production) 
and  6)  appropriate  language  use  (pragmatics). 

1 . Disabilitv  Effects  on  the  Language  Acquisition 
Process 


Most  of  the  literature  on  the  second  language  acquisition 
process  ignores  the  effects  that  a learner’s  disability  would  exert 
on  the  second  language  acquisition  process. 
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This  brief  review  is  intended  to  remind  special  educators  to 
integrate  their  knowledge  of  disability  into  their  considerations  of 
the  second  language  acquisition  process  when  the  second  language 
learners  under  consideration  have  identified  disabilities. 

If  students  have  sensorial  deficits  this  will  directly  affect 
their  ability  to  obtain  the  required,  undistorted  input  for 
acquisition. 

If  students  are  cognitively-limited  or  have  memory  limitations, 
their  ability  to  construct  and  maintain  essential  connections 
between  conceptual  and  linguistic  representations  will  be  impaired. 

Students  with  speech  and  language  difficulties  in  their  first 
language  will  exhibit  similar  difficulties  in  the  second  language. 

The  inability  to  process  or  construct  meaning  through  language 
would  severely  impede  the  second  language  acquisition  process. 

Students  with  behavior  disorders  may  find  it  hard  to  engage  in 
second  language  acquisition  activities  or  function  effectively  in 
second  language  environments  long  enough  to  get  sufficient  input. 
Their  isolation  in  or  rejection  of  the  linguistic  environment  would 
impede  their  development  in  the  target  language. 

Likewise,  students  with  neurological  or  motor  disorders  may 
not  have  the  necessary  control  to  coordinate  the  production  of  the 
target  language. 

Each  disability  will  have  to  be  fully  analyzed  to  understand  how 
it  might  impede  acquisition  and  what  could  be  done  instructionally 
to  remove  any  existing  barriers  in  order  to  insure  the  occurrence  of 
acquisition. 

2.  Climate  for  Acquisition 

Steven  Krashen  (1982)  speaks  of  the  conditions  necessary  for 
successful  acquisition  to  occur.  ^ 

These  include: 

1)  self-esteem,  where  learners  feel  they  are  competent  to 
undertake  the  learning  process  and  all  the  risks  to  their  self- 
confidence  inherent  in  that  undertaking. 


2)  motivation,  where  learners  feel  positively  toward  the 
second  language  and  its  speakers  and  see  advantages  in  acquiring  the 
language, 

3)  low  anxiety,  where  learners  lose  their  self- 
consciousness  at  their  beginning  production:  are  "off-the-defensive" 
(Stevick,  1976)  and  concentrate  on  the  interactions  so  much  they 
"forget"  they  are  acquiring  the  new  language, 

4)  meaningful  input,  where  the  focus  is  on  the  message,  and 
the  content  is  important,  interesting  and  relevant  to  the  learner’s 
needs  and, 

5)  opportunity  for  learning,  where  the  learner  is  integrated 
into  the  second  language  environment,  can  use  the  target  language 
and  has  access  to  second  language  (L2)  models  and  appropriate 
instruction. 

3.  Surface  Proficiency  versus  DeeD-Stiiuctur.e 

Recently  educators  have  become  aware  of  the  importance  of 
distinguishing  between  two  types  of  language  proficiency  acquired 
by  second  language  learners  in  their  new  school  environment. 

One  type  of  proficiency  is  surface  proficiency.  This  is  a 
functional,  contextually-based  proficiency  which  allows  the  speaker 
to  interact  with  others  regarding  personal  or  everyday  topics.  Jim 
Cummins  (1981)  refers  to  this  communicative  proficiency  as  Basic 
Interpersonal  Communication  Skills  (BICS).  Learners  usually  acquire 
this  proficiency  at  age-appropriate  levels  in  about  2 years,  often 
sooner. 

A second  type  of  proficiency  takes  much  longer  to  acquire  and  is 
referred  to  as  deep  structure.  This  type  of  proficiency  is  related  to 
cognitively-demanding  or  academic  language:  in  plain  terms  the 
language  of  teachers,  textbooks  and  tests.  Cummins  (1981)  refers 
to  this  as  Cognitive  Academic  Language  Proficiency  (CALP)  and 
suggests  that  unless  students  have  fully-developed  academic 
proficiencies  in  their  native  language  which  supports  more  rapid 
development  in  the  second  language  of  this  type  of  proficiency,  we 
should  expect  average  children  to  take  from  5-7  years  to  fully 
acquire  this  type  of  proficiency. 
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Cummins  cautions  that  mistakes  in  the  educational  treatment  of 
CLD  children  can  be  made  if  we  assume  that  students  are  fully 
proficient  when  we  see  the  communicative  level  of  proficiency 
developed,  and  then  attribute  poor  performance  in  handling  lectures, 
textbooks  and  tests  to  "underlying  learning  problems"  rather  than  to 
a continuing  lack  of  academic  language  proficiency  in  English. 

Therefore,  it  is  extremely  important  to  recognize  that  different 
types  of  proficiency  require  different  types  of  support  and  time 
frames  in  order  for  acquisition  to  be  attained. 


✓ 
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B.  Literacy  Development  in  a Second  Language 

Just  as  with  oral  language,  second  language  learners  progress 
through  a predictable  sequence  of  developmental  stages  In  their 
acquisition  of  reading,  writing  and  spelling  abilities  in  the  target 
language. 

1 . Stages  of  Literacy  Development 

The  chart  which  follows  represents  four  stages  learners  pass 
through  as  they  acquire  age-appropriate  literacy  abilities  in  their 
second  language. 


STAGES  OF  LITERRCV  DEUELOPMENT 


For  example,  in  the  development  of  writing,  the  following 
stages  occur: 

At  the  preparation  for  writing*  stage,  learners  would 
engage  in  symbolic  production  such  as  the  production  of  pictures, 
drawings  and  reproductive  verbal  behavior  (e.g.  copying  known 
words,  tracing).  At  the  early  performance*  stage,  learners  would 
generate  single  words  and  phrases  with  a good  deal  or  cross-lingual 


I 


♦Note:  These  stages  only  occur  in  L2writing  development  H no  writing  skills  have  been  doveloped  in  any 
language  (young  child;  older  learner  from  oral  language  tradition) 
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production  evident  ("filling-in",  borrowing  from  the  native  language). 
At  the  emergent  writing  stage,  more  organization  would  be  evident, 
although  cross-lingual  production  would  continue.  Language  use 
would  improve  and  the  mechanics  and  conventions  of  the  target 
language  would  begin  to  appear.  At  the  intermediate  ability  stage 
the  learner  would  demonstrate  a need  to  refine  production  skills  and 
to  learn  more  about  the  variety  of  outlets  for  their  growing  writing 
abilities  (narrative  and  expository  texts;  prose  and  poetry). 

2.  Skills  Development  Across  Stages 

As  was  alluded  to  in  the  previous  section  on  oral  language 
development,  a variety  of  skills  are  being  acquired  as  the  learner 
progresses  through  the  four  stages  of  literary  development 
outlined.  For  writing,  these  skills  fall  into  the  general  areas  of: 

1)  organization,  2)  vocabulary  usage,  3)  grammar  or  language  use 
and  4)  mechanics  (punctuation,  capitalization  and  spelling). 

Skills  in  reading  might  include:  1)  decoding  ability  (sight  word 
knowledge  and  phonetic  analysis),  2)  vocabulary  comprehension, 

3)  fluency  or  reading  rate,  4)  extent  of  background  knowledge  and 
experience  the  reader  brings  to  the  text,  5)  prediction,  and  6) 
text-sampling  skills. 

By  assessing  skills  development,  the  teacher  can  address  the 
particular  needs  of  students  who  are  at  the  same  stage  of  overall 
development. 

3 . Disability  Effects 

As  with  the  previous  section  on  oral  language  development, 
participants  are  reminded  that  most  of  what  has  been  written  on 
second  language  literacy  acquisition  concerns  non-disabled 
individuals.  As  a result,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  effects  of 
sensory,  memory,  cognitive,  neurological,  motor,  attention  and 
behavior  deficits  on  the  acquisition  of  reading,  writing  and  spelling 
in  a second  language. 

4.  Conducive  Second  Language  Literacy  Acquisition 
Environments 

Optimal  development  in  reading  and  writing  will  occur  when  the 
following  conditions  are  met: 
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a) 

b) 

c) 


d) 

e) 


f) 

g) 


the  focus  of  instruction  is  on  meaning  and  the  purposeful 
exchange  of  information  between  reader  and  writer, 
the  content  of  instruction  is  relevant  to  the  learner's  needs 
in  and  out  of  school, 

the  focus  is  on  integrative  approaches  (whole  text 
comprehension  and  production)  rather  than  on  synthetic 
approaches  (isolated  sub-skill  development), 
interlanguage  forms  are  accepted  at  early  stages, 
appropriate  feedback  is  given  both  in  terms  of  the  amount 
of  feedback  the  learner  can  handle  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  delivered, 

plentiful  opportunities  are  provided  to  engage  in  literacy 
activities  in  the  second  language, 

encouragement  is  provided  from  peers  and  adults  to  sustain 
the  learner's  efforts. 


The  reader  is  referred  to  Cambourne,  B.  (1984).  Language 
learning  and  literacy:  Another  way  of  looking  at  language  learning 

In  A.  Butler  & J.  Turbill  (Eds.),  Towards  a reading-writing  classroom 
(pp.  5-9).  Portsmouth:  NH:  Heinemann  for  additional  information  on 
this  topic. 
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Simulating  Entry  Into  A Second  Language 
As  you  watch  the  tape: 

• Observe  both  the  teacher  and  the  students  (verbal  and  non- 
verbal behavior) 

• Notice  the  linguistic  and  cultural  demands  of  the  classroom 
and  their  "fit"  with  the  learners. 

• Notice  the  cognitive . and  social  strategies  the  learners 
apply  to  understand  the  new  language. 

• Analyze  the  phases  of  the  teacher's  lesson  and  the  teaching 
strategies  employed. 

• Consider  the  interpersonal  dimensions  in  the  classroom 
(affective  responses,  rapport,  mutual  understanding,  and  the 
non-verbal  communication  among  students  and  between  the 
teacher  and  her  students). 

Follow-up  discussion  questions: 

• The  tape  presented  adult  learners  entering  a second 
language  classroom  environment.  What  differences  would 
exist  if  the  learners  were  children? 

• What  differences/similarities  did  you  notice  in  the  learners 
explanations  of  what  mattered  most  to  them  in  the 
instructional  environment?  (What  helped/hindered  their 
learning?) 

• What  cross-cultural  differences  in  classroom  structure  and 
instructional  practices  do  you  think  will  create  the 
greatest  misunderstanding  between  this  teacher  and  her 
students? 


CO 
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INTENT  OF  THE  MODULE 
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ERIC 


This  module  is  designed  to  assist  service  providers  in 
conducting  culturally  and  linguistically  appropriate  diagnostic 
assessments  with  exceptional  language  minority  students.  The 
areas  treated  in  this  module!  language  proficiency,  academic 
abilities,  and  learning  style/social  skills  were  selected  because 
having  current  information  about  these  areas  for  culturally  and 
linguistically  diverse  exceptional  (CLDE)  students  is  essential  in 
planning  appropriate  intervention  programs.  An  emphasis  is  placed 
on  on-going,  informal  assessment  techniques  that  can  be  easily 
implemented  in  the  classroom  and  which  extend  and  enrich 
information  already  gathered  by  the  multidisciplinary  team. 
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Informal  Assessment! Introduction 


I.  AN  ECOLOGICAL  ASSESSMENT  APPROACH  IN  VIEWING  A 

CLDE  CHILD’S  BEHAVIOR 

A.  Rationale  for  Ecological  Assessment 

Because  behaviors  do  not  occur  in  a vacuum  and  every  student  is 
affected  by  and  affects  his/her  environment,  it  is  important  that  a 
student's  performance,  behavior  and  attitudes  be  understood  in 
relation  to  other  elements  of  the  learning  environment.  It  is  critical 
that  each  CLDE  student's  performance  be  understood  from  both  the 
point  of  view  of  the  student's  own  culture  as  well  as  the  interaction 
of  the  student  in  the  context  of  the  particular  "school  culture", 
rather  than  in  isolation.  The  school  setting,  curriculum/instruction 
offered,  and  opportunity  for  development  need  to  be  evaluated  as 
much  as  the  pupil's  ability  to  benefit  from  what  is  offered.  For 
example,  CLDE  students  may  experience  problems  in  school  because 
of  an  inability  to  understand  what  behavior  is  expected  of  them,  or 
because  of  the  difficulties  they  experience  in  interpreting  the 
behaviors  of  their  teachers  and  peers  in  the  educational 
environment.  For  CLDE  students,  cross-cultural  interpretation  of 
behavior  in  relation  to  the  school  environment  is  essential. 

Numerous  studies  investigating  the  cause  of  individual  student's 
school  problems  have  concluded  that  educational  environments  play 
an  important  role  and  that  intervention  strategies  need  to  be 
directed  at  the  school  environment  as  well  as  to  the  student  (Ruben 
and  Balow,  1971;  Larsen,  1975).  Furthermore,  studies  conducted  on 
teacher  expectations  and  their  effects  on  student's  academic 
performance  have  clearly  concluded  that  not  only  have  these 
expectations  influenced  the  patterns  of  interactions  between 
teachers  and  their  pupils,  but  characteristics  such  as  race, 
ethnicity,  learning  ability,  gender,  and  handicapping  condition  have 
all  strongly  influenced  teacher  expectations  and  behavior  toward 
students  (Good  and  Brophy,  1973).  For  example,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  low  achieving  students  receive  less  praise  and 
more  criticism  from  teachers  and  are  given  less  opportunity  in  the 
classroom  to  respond  (Morrison  and  McIntyre,  1969;  Good,  1970). 

If  the  behavior  of  a CLDE  student  is  to  be  comprehensively 
understood,  the  student  needs  to  be  carefully  observed  in  several 
contexts,  including  the  classroom,  the  playground,  and  the  home 
environment.  The  interactions  that  occur  between  the  students  and 
the  significant  others  within  these  environments  need  to  be  studied 
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in  order  to  derive  a total  picture  of  the  student’s  performance  as  it 
occurs  in  different  situational  contexts. 

For  purposes  of  this  module,  an  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
viewing  the  student’s  behavior  in  relation  to  the  classroom 
environment.  An  ecological  assessment  of  the  student  within  the 
classroom  environment  will  include  such  variables  as:  1)  the  nature 

of  teacher-student  interactions  and  the  expectations  of  the  teacher, 
2)  the  appropriateness  of  the  curriculum,  3)  the  use  of  physical 
space,  4)  the  actions  and  attitudes  of  peers,  and  5)  the  current 
behavior  of  the  CLDE  student.  The  model  on  the  next  page  describes 
major  variables  to  be  considered  in  conducting  an  ecological 
assessment  of  a CLDE  student  within  the  context  of  the  classroom. 
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ECOLOGICAL  ASSESSMENT  MODEL  FOR  CLDE  STUDENTS 


Landurand,  1986 


B.  Assessing  Components  of  the  Learning  Environqient 

Two  components  of  the  Ecological  Assessment  Model  for  CLDE 
Students  (Landurand,  1986)  will  be  discussed  to  illustrate  the 
process  of  conducting  an  ecological  assessment. 

1 . School  and  Classroom  Learning  Climate 

The  school  and  classroom  learning  climate  can  promote  or 
retard  academic  achievement.  The  amount  of  trust,  support,  respect, 
and  encouragement  that  a student  experiences  in  the  academic 
environment  is  a key  factor  in  his/her  acquisition  of  knowledge  and 
sense  of  self  as  a student.  Particularly  for  CLDE  students,  a climate 
which  respects  cultural  and  linguistic  diversity  is  necessary  for 
effective  learning  and  teaching  to  take  place. 

Although  the  assessment  of  the  school  environment  will  include 
a review  of  the  general  school  climate,  and  the  attitudes  of  the 
entire  staff,  evaluating  the  climate  of  each  individual  classroom  is 
of  critical  importance  in  order  to  respond  to  the  particular  problems 
that  a given  student  is  experiencing. 

A teacher  can  explore  a student's  feelings  about  the  classroom 
by  asking  such  open-ended  questions  as: 

• What  happens  when  you  have  an  especially  good  day 
at  school? 

• What  kind  of  activities  do  you  enjoy/not  enjoy? 

• Do  you  feel  comfortable  when  speaking  in  class? 

2.  Teacher-Student  Interaction Patterns 

Both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  teacher-student  interactions 
should  be  evaluated  as  they  are  key  in  effective  teaching  and 
learning.  For  CLDE  students,  not  only  is  it  important  that  the 
teacher  understand  the  student's  handicapping  condition,  cultural 
and  linguistic  characteristics  and  their  effect  on  learning,  but  it  is 
important  that  the  teacher  understand  his/her  own  cultural 
framework  and  preferred  patterns  of  interaction  as  well. 
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C.  Ecological  Mapping 

The  practice  of  estimating  the  "fit"  of  a student  into  various 
environmental  components  has  been  termed  Bcologicsl  mspping.  The 
"mapping"  of  a student's  ecology  is  an  important  step  in  conducting  a 
holistic  assessment.  For  any  given  student,  the  teacher  must 
specify  the  major  activities  in  which  the  student  spends  a part  of 
his/her  day;  for  example,  ESL,  Native  Language  Arts,  Math,  Social 
Studies,  sports  teams,  and  homie  activities. 

For  example,  below  is  a preliminary  map  of  Juan's  ecology.  The 
solid  line  connects  him  with  settings  in  which  he  is  having  no 
difficulty.  The  dotted  lines  connect  him  with  settings  where  he  is 
experiencing  a great  deal  of  difficulty. 


Math 


Physical 

Education 


As  you  can  see,  Juan  appears  to  be  experiencing  difficulty  in 
subjects  requiring  a great  deal  of  language  proficiency.  More  careful 
probing  is  needed  in  these  settings.  Both  peer  and  teacher 
interactions  in  these  settings  need  to  be  explored.  For  more  detail 
on  ecological  mapping  refer  to  Laten  and  Katz  (1975). 
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D.  Precautions  in  Using  Ecological  Assessment 
Techniques 

An  ecological  assessment  can  be  used  to  explore  positive  as 
well  as  negative  elements  of  student  functioning  in  the  classroom  or 
school.  Ecological  assessments  can  be  effectively  scheduled 
throughout  the  school  year. 

Assessment  of  the  classroom  climate  and  the  student’s  self- 
concept  ratings  may  be  appropriately  conducted  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year,  while  peer  relationships  and  student-teacher 
interaction  may  be  more  effectively  accomplished  later  in  the 

school  year  to  allow  time  for  relationships  to  develop. 

\ 

As  a final  precaution,  it  should  be  noted  that  assessments 
should  be  conducted  with  a specific  purpose  in  mind  and  should 
always  be  conducted  to  collect  information  which  will  have  a 
beneficial  outcome  for  the  student. 
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E.  An  Intercultural  Perspective  in  Conducting 
Ecological  Assessments 


r^GTIV/ITy 


1 . READ: 

The  term  ecology  or  ecosystem  considers  the  total  life 
circumstances  of  the  child.  One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
child's  ecology  is  the  classroom  environment,  including  the 
instructional  program  and  the  student  and  teacher  interactions.  It  is 
often  difficult  for  classroom  teachers  to  understand  the  classroom 
behavior  of  a student,  particularly  if  the  student  represents  a 
cultural  group  different  from  the  school's  majority.  Patterns  of 
response  which  are  commonplace  and  consistent  from  the 
perspective  of  the  student's  culture  can  appear  to  be  inconsistent, 
perplexing,  or  behaviorally  out-of-sync  from  the  perspective  of  the 
classroom  teacher  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  culture  of  the  child. 

2.  DO  THE  ACTIVITY 

3.  FOLLOW-UP  QUESTIONS: 

• What  is  the  process  by  which  misunderstanding  occurs? 

Why  is  this  frustrating? 

• What  is  the  "teacher  observer's  role"  in  eliciting  student 
response? 

• Why  is  it  important  to  understand  a student's  cultural  rules 
before  conducting  an  observation  of  behavior? 

• What  variables  need  to  be  considered  to  ensure  that 
accurate  interpretation  of  the  student's  behavior  occurs? 

• Other  than  the  classroom  interaction,  what  other  micro- 
communities involving  the  student  could  be  a focus  for 
observation? 


/ ^ 
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Informal  Assessment! Language  Proficiency 
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Conduct  Your  Own  Case  Study 

For  this  module,  please  select  one  CLDE  student  with  whom  you 
work.  Assess  this  student  using  each  of  the  informal  assessment 
techniques  to  be  introduced. 

Child's  Initials  Age  

Language  Background  

Ethnic  Background 

Born  in  the  U.S.  Yes[]  No  [ ] 

If  no,  years  in  the  U.S. 

How  long  have  you  known  this  student?  

Have  you  met  the  child's  parent(s)/guardian(s)?  Yes  [ ] No  [ ] 

What  else  do  you  know  about  this  pupil  that  might  assist  in 
understanding  the  assessment  results:  (e.g.  only  child;  traumatic 

early  history,  etc.) 


V 


A.  Language  Proficiency  Assessment 

In  order  to  capture  all  of  the  information  required  to  plan 
appropriate  language  instruction,  an  individual  student  language 
profile  is  recommended.  The  profile  should  include  all  relevant 
information  (in  L1/L2  /L3...as  applicable)  including: 

1 ) home  language  use, 

2)  language  use  at  school, 

3)  stage  of  oral  language  development, 

4)  formal  oral  language  assessment  results, 

5)  stage  of  literacy  development,  (including  reading,  writing 
and  spelling), 

6)  formal  literacy  assessment  results  and 

7)  attitudes  of  the  child  and  his/her  parent(s)  towards  each 
language 

A sample  profile  follows  which  can  be  used  during  this  module 
to  record  the  information  you  collect  about  the  language  functioning 
of  the  student  you  have  selected.  You  may  wish  to  modify  it  later  to 
better  suit  your  particular  program  needs. 

Please  review  it  with  your  trainer. 
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B.  SAMPLE  INDIUIDUAL  STUDENT  PROFILE 


CHILD'S  INITIALS; ^TEACHER:  ROOM;  

SCHOOL;  YEAR; GRADE  LEVEL; AGE; 

Language  Background;  Ethnic  Background; 

Born  in  U.S.  Yes  [ ] No  [ ] If  no.  years  in  U.S.  

How  long  have  you  known  this  student? 

Have  you  met  the  child’s  parent(s)/guardian(s)?  Yes  [ ] No  [ 1 

Other  noteworthy  background  information; 


1.  Home  Language  Use 


1 . 

First  language  learned  by  student 

2. 

Language  most  frequently  used  by  student  at 
home. 

3. 

Language  most  frequently  used  by  parents 
with  student. 

4. 

Language  most  frequently  used  by  adults 
with  each  other  at  home. 

5. 

Language  most  frequently  used  by  student 
with  siblings. 

2.  Language  Proficiency  Test  Results  (L/S/R/W) 


Primary  Language: 


Date 

Technique/ 

Instrument 

Area(s)  Assessed 

Results 

Second  Language: 


Date 

Technique/ 

Instrument 

Area(s)  Assessed 

Results 

I 
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3.  Stage  of  Language  Development 

(Mark  Appropriate  Box  1 X |) 
Primary  Language 


1 

Preparatory 

11 

Early 

III 

Emergent 

IV 

ntermediate/ 

Transitional 

V 

Age- 

Appropriate 

Oral 

Reading 

Writing 

(Spelling] 

Second  Language 


1 

Preparatory 

11 

Early 

III 

Emergent 

IV 

ntermediate/ 

Transitional 

V 

Age- 

Appropriate 

Oral 

Reading 

Writing 

Spelling) 

i O 
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4.  Observation  of  Relative  Language  Usage 


Observer(s): 


Dates  of  Observation; 


Content 

Only 

English 

Mostly 

English 

Equal 

Mixture 

Mostly 

Only 

L 

1 

1 .Informal  w/ 
peers  (Play- 
ground, cafeteria 
bus.  etc.) 

2.  Informal  w/ 
adults  (hallways, 
play  areas,  cafe- 
teria. off-campus) 

3 .Formal  w/  . 
peers  (class- 
room,  lab, 
library,  etc.) 

4. Formal  w/ 
adults  (class- 
room, lab, 
office,  etc.) 

5. With  bilingual 
individuals 
(students, 
teachers,  etc.) 
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5.  Norm-Referenced  Test  Results 


English: 


Other  Language: 


7o 
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6.  Parent  and  Student  Attitude  Toward: 


Student 

+ 

0 

— 

1 . L ^ Usage 

2.  L2  Usage 

3.  Literacy 

L2  Literacy 

5.  L^  Culture 

6.  L2  Culture 

7.  Bilingual 
Instruction 

Observer: 


Date: 


Parent(s) 

+ 

0 

— 

1 . L ^ Usage 

2.  L2  Usage 

3.  L^  Literacy 

L2  Literacy 

5.  L^  Culture 

6.  L2  Culture 

7.  Bilingual 
Instruction 

Observer: 


Date: 
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7.  Observation  of  Relative  Literacy  Activity 


N/A 
or  r 

D.K.  ^ 

Only 

■nglish 

Only 

L1 

Mostly 

English 

Mostly 

L1 

Some 

in 

Both 

Not 
i n 

Either 

1.  Child's  parents/guar- 
dians read 

(functionally  literate 
or  beyond) 

2.  Books,  magazines, 
present  in  home 

3.  Child  read  to  by 
parents  or  other 
family  members 

4.  Formal  reading 
instruction  is 
provided 

5.  Child  reads  for 
specific  academic 
purposes 

6.  Child  reads  for 
pleasure 

See  the  Home  Literacy  Assessment  Questionnaire  and  the  Classroom  Literacy  Assessment 
Questionnaire  on  the  pages  that  follow  which  could  be  used  to  collect  the  information 
required  above. 
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Home  Literacy  Questionnaire 

1.  Does  the  family  receive  a daily  newspaper?  It  so,  in  what 
language? 

2.  To  what  magazines  does  the  family  subscribe? 

(Note  Language) 

3.  Does  the  child  receive  any  periodicals  under  his/her  own 
name?  (name,  language  of  periodical). 

4.  How  often  per  week  is  the  child  read  to?  In  what  language(s)? 

5.  How  often  per  week  does  the  child  observe  the  parents 
reading?  For  what  purposes  {functional  --  to  find  an 
apartment,  cook,  fix  a car,  informational  - stay  current  with 
local,  state,  national,  international  events;  for  educational 
purposes,  or  recreational  - pleasure  reading).  In  what 
language(s)? 

6 How  often  does  the  child  read  per  week?  For  what  purposes? 

In  what  language(s)? 

7.  Approximately  how  many  books  does  the  family  own? 

[10,  50,  100,  200,  300;  language(s)?] 

8.  How  many  books  does  the  child  own?  [language(s)?] 

9.  How  often  and  for  what  purposes  do  the  parents  write? 

{personal  correspondence  for  business  for  educational  or 
professional  purposes,  incidental  [e.g.,  notes,  lists  and 
reminders.  Note  language(s)  ] 

10.  How  often  and  for  what  purposes  does  the  child  write? 

[Note  language(s)] 

11.  If  the  child  reads  regularly  for  pleasure,  what  are  the  child’s 
current  interests? 

12.  Does  the  child  need  assistance  with  printing  or  handwriting? 

(Is  writing  fluid,  legible?) 

Other  comments: 

Note:  Do  not  ask  any  questions  you  believe  are  too  personal  or  would  offend  parents  in 

any  way. 
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CLASSROOM  LITERACY  QUESTIONNAIRE 


N 


1.  Describe  the  print  available  in  the  classroom:  (newspapers, 
magazines,  newsletters,  readers,  textbooks,  stories,  novels, 
poetry,  etc.): 

2.  How  many  minutes  per  day  is  the  student  read  ’to?  [in  which 
language(s)?] 

3.  How  many  minutes  per  day  does  the  student  read?  (Explain  if 
silent  or  aloud).  [Note  language] 

4.  Is  reading  being  formally  taught?  By  what  method(s)?  In  what 
language(s)? 

5.  For  what  purposes  does  the  student  read  in  the  classroom? 
{personal,  informational,  educational,  for  pleasure) 

6.  Does  the  class  use  the  library?  For  what  purposes?  How 
often? 

7.  Describe  the  writing  activities  in  which  the  student  engages 
(copying,  completing  sentences,  answering  questions,  writing 
journals,  essays,  reports,  etc.) 

8.  How  many  minutes  per  day  does  the  student  write? 

9.  Is  writing  being  formally  taught?  By  what  method?  In  what 
language(s)? 

10.  What  is  the  student's  attitude  toward  reading?  Toward 
writing?  {positive,  confident,  eager,  negative, 
self-conscious,  tentative,  etc.) 

11.  How  do  you,  as  the  child's  instructor,  view  the  child  as  a 
reader?  (very  capable,  able,  satisfactory,  not  performing  well 
but  trying,  not  able,  not  trying,  etc.) 

12.  How  do  you,  as  the  child's  instructor,  view  the  child  as  a 
writer? 

Other  comments: 

Note:  Do  not  ask  any  questions  you  believe  are  too  persona!  or  would  offend  the 
classroom  teacher(s)  in  any  way. 
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Teacher  Observation  as  a Diagnostic  Technique 


CHECKLIST  RECORD  OF  CLASSROOM  OBSERVATION  ON 

PUPIL’S  READING* 


Name Grade Teacher 

Directions:  Tally  significant  obser.’ation8  day  by  day.  Space  at  bottom 
of  each  situation  can  be  used  for  noting  specific  errors,  interpretations, 
general  impressions,  evidence  of  progress,  and  recommendations. 

I.  When  Giving  Oral  Reports 


Vocabulary 
Rich 

Words  mispronounced 

Meager 

Meaningful 


Interests 

Reads  at  home 

Uses  library 

Has  own  library 

Special  collections 

Sports 

Trips  with  parents 

Science 

Art 

Music 

Shop 


Speech 

___  Distinct,  clear 
enunciation 
__  Inaudible 
Stuttering 

___  Incorrect  sounds 

Monotonous 

Expressive 

Reactions  of  Peers 

Interested 

_ Uninterested 

Sympathetic 

Friendly 

Critical 

Hostile 


Language  Patterns 

Complete  sentences 

__  Simple  sentences 
Complex  sentences 
Good  organization 

Repetition  of  ideas 

Interpretation  of  ideas 

Imaginative  insights 

Emotional  Factors 

__  Poised 
, Relaxed  and  happy 

— _ Tense  and  anxious 
____  Self-confident 
__  Shy  and  embanassed 
__  Antagonistic 
Unhappy 


n.  Oral  Reading  and  Group  Instruction  Periods 


Word  Recognition  Skills 

Basic  sight  vocabulary 

Tries  to  sound  words 

Tries  to  pronounce  by  syllables 

Tries  to  analyze  structure 

Substitutes  another  word 


Comprehension 

Answers  factual  questions 
correctly 

Gives  main  ideas 

Tells  whole  story  accurately 

- Draws  conclusions 


Pymmico  lo  f»p>oduc«  Ihn  mal>nal  hM  b— n gf«nlxl  by  S>fW>g,  Dlawgaic  Taichina  B<  Rtadina  01969  »n<l  1| 
McGraw-Hill  lo  lha  Inslllula  lor  Urtoan  and  Minorily  Educalion.  J 
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Teacher  Observation  as  a Diagnostic  Technique 


Makes  wild  guesses 

Reverses  letters 

Reverses  words 

Reverses  phrases 

Uses  context  clues 


Peer  Relationships 

Gets  along  well  with  girls 

Gets  along  well  with  boys 

Respects  others 

Disturbs  others 

Works  alone  only 

Workswell  with  one  other  child 


Makes  generalizations 

Follows  directions 

Gives  sensible  reasons  on 

thought  questions 

Gives  fantastic,  irrelevant 

reasons  on  thought  questions 

Relates  reading  to  experiences 

Unable  to  relate  reading  and  ' 

experiences 

Expression  in  reading 

Location  of  Information 

Uses  index 

Uses  table  of  contents 

Uses  dictionary 

Uses  maps 

Uses  diagrams 

Uses  encyclopedia 


in.  Dramatization  of  Stories 


Reading  Skills 

Reads  with  expression 

Interprets  behavior  of  character  accurately 

Shows  little  understanding  of  character 

Interprets  sequence  accurately 

Reads  too  slowly 

Reads  too  rapidly 

Personal  Development 
Poised 

Relates  character  and  story  to  own  experience 

Interest  evident 

No  interest 

Shy,  ill  at  ease 

Insight 


IV.  Silent  Reading  Situation 
(Free-Choice  Reading  or  Library  Time) 


Location  of  Material 

Finds  suitable  book 

quickly 


Attitude  Toward  Reading 

Engrossed  in  book 

Enjoyment  evident 


Reading  Level 

Primer 

First 


O 
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Teacher  Observation  as  a Diagnostic  Technique 


Follows  suggestion  of  Independent  Second 

otherchildren  Dependent  upon  others  Third 

Has  teacher  help  Uninterested,  resists  Fourth 


Uses  library 

classification 

Usestable  of  contents 

Physical  Factors 

Holds  book.up 

Holds  books  close  to  face 

Lip  movement 

Squints 

Blinks  eyes 

Eyes  red  or  watery 

Complaintsof  headache 

Complaints  of  dizziness 

Bends  over  book 

Fatigue  posture 


or  avoids  reading  Fifth 

Sixth 

Interest 

Animals 

People 

Science 

History 

Adventure 

Fairytales 

Sports 

Art 

Music 

Cars,  planes,  trucks,  boats 

Rockets 

Armed  services 


Location  of  Material  Attitude  Toward  Reading  Reading  Level 

Takes  useful  notes  Easily  distracted  Seventh 

-.-Selects  too  advanced  Others  Others 

books 

Unable  to  find  any 

books  of  interest 
to  him 

Insight 


V.  Listening  to  Story  Read  Aloud 


Interest 

Listens  attentively 

Listens  part  time 

Easily  distracted 

Restless  and  preoccupied 


Comprehension 

— . Evident  appreciation  of  story- 
talks  about  it 

Asks  related  questions 

Responds  to  humor  and 

excitement 

Answers  factual  questions 

Tells  main  ideas 

Tells  whole  story  accurately 

Relates  ideas  to  own  experiences 
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9.  Parent  Interview  (re;  activities,  observed  language  usage, 
attitudes) 

Ijy* Datei  

Observations/Reactions: 


See  Home  Language  Assessment  form  on  pages  which  follow  as  a 
model  form  used  to  collect  information  like  that  requested  above. 


J 
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HOME  LANGUAGE  ASSESSMENT 

Number  of  years  the  family  has  been  in  the^.S.  

What  is  the  birthplace  of  the  parents  (guardians)? 

Mother; 

Father; 

In  what  language  did  each  parent  (guardian)  receive  most  of 
his/her  education? 

Mother;  

Father;  

How  many  years  of  schooling  did  each  parent  (guardian) 
complete? 

Mother;  

Father; — 

What  language  do  the  parents  (guardians)  speak  at  home  most 
of  the  time? 

Mother; - 

Father; 

What  language  does  the  student  speak  with  his/her  parents 
(guardians)? 

Mother; 

Father; 

What  language  does  the  student  most  often  speak  with 
brothers  and  sisters.  (List  each  sibling  and  specify) 


Sibling 


Language 


8. 


What  language  does  the  student  most  often  speak  with  his/her 
friends  or  playmates?_ 

9.  In  which  language  are  television  and  radio  programs  most 

often  received  in  the  home? 

10.  In  which  language  is  most  print  media  (books,  magazines, 

newspapers)  received  in  the  home?  

11.  In  which  language  do  the  parents  read  aloud  most  often,  tell 
stories  or  sing  songs? 

12.  How  many  years  of  schooling  has  the  student  received  in  a 

language  other  than  English?  


Note;  Do  not  ask  any  questions  you  believe  are  too  personal  or  would  offend  the  parents 
in  any  way. 
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Literacy  {e.g..  "to  provide  appropriate  preparatory  activities  [stage]  in 
reading  and  writing  to  advance  the  student  to  an  early  literacy  stage 
while  concentrating  on  prediction  skills,  enjoyment  of  books, 
awareness  of  the  conventions  of  print,  drawing  as  a form  of  written 
communication  and  letter  formation"  [skills].)'. 
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C.  Evaluating  Language 

When  evaluating  a student's  linguistic  functioning,  there  are 
two  basic  types  of  information  that  are  essential  to  include;  the 
language  development  stage  of  the  learner  and  the  language 
skills  the  learner  has  developed  in  the  native  and  second  languages. 

Many  authors  have  identified  developmental  stages  learners 
pass  through  as  they  acquire  oral  language  and  literacy  skills 
(reading,  writing  and  spelling)^  . By  identifying  the  learner's  current 
stage  of  development,  teachers  can  provide  more  meaningful  and 
appropriate  instruction,  as  well  as  monitor  the  student's  rate  of 
growth  through  the  various  stages. 

The  second  type  of  information  service  providers  need  is  a more 
refined  understanding  of  the  spe<^ific  language  skills  CLDE 
students  have  developed  in  the  first  and  second  languages.  In  this 
unit,  we  will  introduce  the  following  informal  techniques  for 
assessing  student's  language  skills  (L1/L2): 

1 ) collecting  and  evaluating  oral  language  samples  (to  assess 
pronunciation,  grammar,  vocabulary,  fluency  and 
comprehension), 

2)  constructing  and  administering  informal  reading  inventories 
(to  assess  decoding  and  reading  comprehension  skills),  and 

3)  collecting  and  analyzing  writing  samples  (to  assess 
vocabulary,  organization,  grammar,  language  mechanics,  and 
spelling). 

In  keeping  with  our  philosophy  that  assessment  should  account 
for  the  context  in  which  the  student  is  acquiring  language,  we  will 
also  demonstrate  ways  to  assess  the  classroom  environment  and 
home  language  environment  to  understand  more  about  the 
opportunities  and  resources  available  to  the  student. 

For  example,  without  knowing  how  much  opportunity  a student 
has  to  use  English,  we  can  not  interpret  rate  of  growth  in  English. 

If  English  is  slow  in  developing  and  the  student  has  had  maximum 
opportunities  to  use  it,  this  slow  rate  of  growth  is  very  significant. 
However,  if  the  student  has  had  minimal  or  no  opportunities  to  use 


^ See  chart  provided  in  the  reference  manual  entitled  Stages  of  Language  DevelopmenL 
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English,  the  slow  rate  of  growth  is  understandable.  The  teacher's 
response  in  each  case  would  be  very  different. 

1 . Assessing  Language  Proficiency 


/ilCTlV/1Ty 


Collect  wallet-size  photographs  or  snapshots  which  class 
members  carry  with  them.  Distribute  group  members  with  pictures 
so  that  each  small  group  has  one  or  more  pictures.  (Make  sure  the 
owner  of  the  photograph  stays  with  the  picture!) 

1 ) What  does  the  picture  convey  about  the  subject  to  those  in 
the  group  who  do  not  know  the  subject? 

2)  Based  on  the  group's  response,  does  the  owner  feel  the 
picture  captured  the  total  personality  of  the  subject?  Why? 

3)  Does  the  owner  feel  the  picture  is  a good  representation  of 
the  subject?  Why? 

4)  What  else  was  learned  about  the  subject  that  couldn't  be 
learned  from  the  picture  alone? 

5)  In  what  ways  are  photographs  limited? 

6)  What  must  be  done  to  overcome  these  limitations? 

7)  Now,  think  about  conducting  a language  proficiency 
assessment.  How  are  language  assessment  results  like  a 
snapshot?  (Brainstorm  as  many  ways  as  you  can  that  they 
are  alike!) 
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D.  COLLECTING 
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1 . Effective  Methods  of  Eliciting  Language 

Source:  Permission  to  use  this  material  has  been  granted 

by  Else  Hamayan,  Illinois  Resource  Center,  Des 
Plaines.  IL  60018. 

In  this  section  we  will  suggest  three  methods  commonly  used  to 
collect  language  samples.  These  methods  can  be  used  in  the  primary 
or  the  second  language. 

a.  Collect  a spontaneous  sample  of  language; 

A natural  language  sample  can  be  collected  by  engaging  the 
student  in  purposeful  conversation.  What  might  be  a long  and  painful 
"breaking  the  ice"  period  followed  by  long  periods  of  silence  can  be 
avoided  by; 


'Use  of  toys; 


'Use  of  manipulatives 
and  objects; 


'Use  of  pictures: 


'Use  of  a peer: 


Encourage  the  child  to  talk  for  the 
various  toys  (Miss  Piggy,  action 
figure,  etc.) 

Often  it  can  be  much  easier 
to  elicit  language  in  the  presence 
of  objects. 

Pictures  are  helpful  in  generating 
topics  for  discussion.  The  Brigance 
Inventory  of  Basic  Skills-Spanish 
Edition  has  such  a subtest:  Responds 
to  a Picture  (B-2). 

A student  may  fine  it  much  easier 
to  talk  to  a peer  than  to  an  adult 
examiner. 


b.  Use  the  story  retelling  procedure: 

Select  an  age-appropriate  story  to  read  to  the  student. 

Prior  to  reading  the  story,  say:  "I  will  read  you  a story  and  show 
you  pictures  that  go  with  it.  Listen  carefully  because  you’re  going  to 
have  to  repeat  the  story  the  way  you  heard  it." 
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If  the  story  is  too  long,  divide  it  into  two  or  three  paragraphs. 

The  story  can  be  read  to  the  student  once  all  the  way  through,  and 
then  each  paragraph  separately.  On  the  second  reading,  at  the  end  of 
each  paragraph,  hand  the  student  the  pictures  that  correspond  to 
that  paragraph  and  ask  him  to  retell  the  story  the  way  he  had  heard 
it . 

c.  Use  the  sentence  repetition  procedure: 

In  this  procedure  sentences  increase  in  length  and  grammatical 
complexity.  The  student  repeats  the  sentences  given  until  the  point 
that  the  student  can  not  accurately  reproduce  them.  The  BRIGANCE® 
Inventory  of  Basic  Skills-Spanish  Edition  has  a subtest  of  this  type; 
Sentence  Memory. 

Typically  the  following  instructions  are  given  to  students; 

"1  am  going  to  read  you  some  sentences.  Listen  very  carefully. 
After  each  sentence,  repeat  it  as  accurately  as  you  can."  (For  young 
students,  this  method  can  be  presented  in  a "Simon-Says  procedure.) 

In  the  excerpt  which  follows  we  will  highlight  the  use  of  the 
story  retelling  procedure  with  LEP  students. 
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HOW  TO  ASSESS  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
PROFICIENCY 


Oral  Language 

For  purposes  of  initial  idcniificaiion  of  language 
minority  students  who  have  a limited  proficiency  in 
English,  a quick  and  informal  assessment  of  general 
oral  communication  ability  is  sufficient.  This  may  be  ac- 
complished by  two  methods:  I)  raiing  an  oral  language 
sample  obtained  from  the  student  and  2)  administering 
an  informal  oral  language  test.  By  following  the  sugges- 
tions given  in  this  section  of  the  handbook,  a general  in- 
dication of  students’  language  ability  can  be  obtained. 

A more  detailed  analysis  of  oral  language  ability,  for 
diagnostic  and  prescriptive  purposes,  can  be  done  later. 

Oral  language  sample 

' Oral  Interview  (spontaneous  language) 

The  type  of  language  sample  that  is  most  represen- 
tative of  the  student’s  oral  language  ability  can  be  ob- 
tained from  spontaneous  language.  All  attempts  should 
be  made  to  get  the  student  to  talk  spontaneously.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  interviewing  the  student,  askjng 
him  questions  of  general  interest.  This  type  of  interview 
need  not  last  longer  than  10  minutes,  especially  if  the 
student  does  not  seem  to  be  inhibited.  It  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  elicit  spontaneous  language,  especially  from 
students  who  are  non-proficient  speakers.  These 
students  tend  to  be  shy  and  self-conscious  about  the  way 
they  speak  English  and  may  be  reluctant  to  say  much 
when  left  to  their  own  resources. 

Suggestions  for  eliciting  spontaneous 
language  from  an  oral  Interview 

1.  Put  the  student  at  ease. 

2.  Introduce  yourself  and  let  the  student  introduce 
himself.  ' 

3.  Explain  the  purpose  of  the  task  and  why  you  are  tak- 
ing notes;  this  puts  the  student  at  ease  and  creates  a 
less  threatening  environment. 

4.  Start  by  asking  questions  that  require  simple  answers — 
for  example.  "How  old  are  you?"  and  "What’s  your 
favorite  subject  in  school?" 

5.  Proceed  by  asking  the  student  more  open-ended 
questions  — for  example,  "Do  you  remember  your 
first  day  in  the  school?  Tell  me  about  it."  "Do  you 


watch  television?  Tell  me  about  your  favorite  pro- 
gram." "What’s  your  favorite  food?  Tell  me  why 
you  like  it." 

6.  It  is  always  a good  idea  to  have  objects  and  toys 
(puppets  are  a good  choice)  at  the  interview.  Engage 
the  student  in  an  activity  and  elicit  speech  related  to 
that  activity. 

Story-retelling 

in  addition  to  the  oral  interview,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  use  a more  structured  way  of  eliciting  language  — 
that  is,  by  giving  the  student  a story-retelling  task, 
where  a short  story  is  read  to  the  student  and  he  is  then 
asked  to  retell  it. 

Suggestions  for  the  story  retelling  task: 

1 . Select  a story  that  is  appropriate  for  the  student’s  age 
(see  Appendix  C for  story  sheets  for  different  levels). 

2.  Have  ready  as  many  story  sheets  as  there  are  students 
to  be  tested. 

3.  Make  the  student  feel  comfortable  and  explain  the 
purpose  of  the  task  and  the  reason  you  are  taking 
notes. 

4.  Give  the  following  directions  as  clearly  as  possible: 

*M  am  going  to  read  you  a story.  Pay  attention  and 
try  to  remember  as  much  of  the  story  as  you  can. 
When  I finish.  I want  you  to  tell  me  the  story. 
Ready?’* 

5.  Read  the  story  in  its  entirety  at  a normal  conversa- 
tional pace. 

6.  Say  to  the  student:  “Now,  tell  me  as  much  of  the 
story  as  you  can  remember.*’ 

7.  Guide  the  student’s  story-retelling  by  giving  probes  — 
that  is,  questions  that  facilitate  a student  s response, 
such  as,  “and  then  what  happened?” 

8.  You  may  jot  down  on  the  story  sheet  any  notes  that 
may  help  you  subsequently  evaluate  the  student  s 
general  oral  proficiency. 

Scoring  an  oral  language  sample  from  an 
oral  interview  or  story-retelling  task 

To  avoid  inhibiting  the  student,  the  scoring  should 
not  take  place  while  the  testing  is  in  progress.  Begin  the 
scoring  procedures  immediately  after  the  student  has 
left  the  room  where  the  interview  and  the  story  retelling 
task  took  place.  The  student’s  oral  language  proficiency 


Note 


From  of  lanntiii(;3ft  minority  Student*'  A handbook  for  odiKJitora  (p,  7)  by  E.  V.  H*m*y*n,  J.  A.  Kwial.  A 

R P*rlm«n.  1855  Ml  Pro.p«rt  Road.  Dm  PlainM.  IL  60018:  lllinoi*  RMOurca  Cwrt.r,  Copyright  C 1985  by  the 
Illinois  Rssourco  Csnisr.  Rsprintod  by  p«rmtssk>n. 


raicd  ioT  live  general  language  areas;  four  of  iliosc 
areas  (pronunciaiion  and  acceni,  grammaiical  accuracy, 
vocabulary,  and  llucncy)  represcni  expressive  language, 
and  one  (iistening  comprehension)  represenis  receptive 
language.  A composiie  of  all  five  areas  yields  the  oral 
language  score.  These  five  areas  can  be  described  as 
follows: 

1.  Pronunciaiion  and  accent:  Pronunciation  should  be 
assessed  according  to  whether  or  not  it  impedes 
meaningful  communication, 

2.  Grammatical  accuracy:  When  assessing  grammatical 
accuracy,  remember  that  childreips  language  iti  and 
of  itself  deviates  Irom  adult  language.  When  rating  a 
child's  second  language,  the  deviations  beyond 
typical  errors  that  children  normally  make  should 
form  the  basis  of  that  rating.  To  check  the  student's 
level  of  grammatical  control,  the  interviewer  .should 
attempt  to  stimulate  a discussion  of  topics  that  re- 
quire  or  suggest  the  use  of  various  verb  moods, 
lenses,  and  persons  beyond  the  simple  narrative  pre- 
sent and  the  first  person  forms. 

3.  Vocabtilarv:  Tlic  extent  of  the  student  s spoken 
* vocabulary  needs  to  be  evaluated  within  the  context 

of  the  interview  or  the  slory-relclling  task.  The 
vocabulary  ol  language  minority  students  should  be 
compared  to  that  of  their  native  English-speaking 
peers.  Thus,  ilic  same  comment  made  in  the  in- 
troduction of  grammatical  accuracy,  which  relates  to 
the  language  of  young  children,  applies  lo 
vocabiilarv , 

4.  Kluenev:  Fliicncv  does  not  relcr  here  to  the  absolute 
speed  of  delivery,  since  native  speakers  of  anv 
language  oiicii  show  w'idc  vsriaiion  in  this  area. 
Duenev.  lor  purposes  of  this  assessment,  refers  to 
the  overall  smoothness,  coniinuiiv,  and  naturalness 
of  the  stiidcnrs  spcecli,  as  opposed  to  pauses  for 
replirasing  sentences,  groping  tor  words,  and  general 
hesiiancc 

5.  I.istcning  cfiiiiprclu*nsion:  It  is  difficult  Kv  evaluate 
listening  comprehension  in  a highly  ohicciivc  mamicr 
using  a conversational  or  a story-retelling  technique. 
If  a siudcm  is  able  to  carry  out  a rather  sophisticated 
conversation  on  the  basis  of  spoken  leads  and  com- 
ments given  by  the  interviewer  or  is  able  to  recall 
most  components  of  a story,  it  is  reasonably  certain 
that  the  siiidcni  is  at  a level  in  listening  comprehen- 
sion proficiciicv  comparable  to  the  level  of  a child 


who  is  a native  speaker  of  that  language.  It  is. 
however,  possible  that  the  student's  listening  profi- 
ciency as  such  could  be  quite  high,  but  that  limita- 
tions in  his  ability  to  speak  the  language  prevent  him 
from  either  responding  readily  to  questions  or  con- 
versational leads  or  reproducing  components  of  a 
story  which  he  understood  perfectly  well,  it  is  not  un- 
common for  listening  skills  of  language  minority 
students  to  far  exceed  their  speaking  skills;  therefore, 
it  is  recommended  that  interviewers  assume  that 
students'  listening  proficiency  is  at  least  on  a level 
with  their  performance  in  the  expressive  areas. 

Guidelines  for  rating  areas  of  language 
proficiency: 

Each  of  Ihe  areas  of  language  proficiency  described 
above  are  raied  on  a six-poini  scale  ranging  from  1 (no 
proficiency)  lo  6 (native-like  proficiency).  The  descrip- 
tions of  proficiency  (see  Appendix  D)  are  adapted  from 
the  Foreign  Service  Institute  Oral  Interview  Technique 
developed  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  (1970).  To 
maximize  reliability,  testers  should  complete  the  ratings 
by  adhering  to  Ihe  descriptions  of  profictencs  within 
each  language  area.  After  sortie  practice  with  this  pro- 
cedure. Ihe  tester  may  in  sortie  cases  want  to  give  a score 
that  is  in  between  two  of  the  descriptions.  For  example, 
if  a Student’s  performance  in  grammar  is  about  midway 
between  desnipiions  3 and  4.  a score  between  the  two 
might  be  given.  The  rating  sheet  in  Appendix  E max  be 
used  for  recording  each  student’s  scores. 

For  each  of  the  five  language  areas  (pronunciation, 
grammar,  vocabulary.  Huenev.  and  comprehension), 
choose  the  proficiency  descriptions  — from  1 to  6 — 
Dial  best  represent  the  performance  of  the  student. 
Then,  lo  determine  a composiie  score  representing  the 
Student’s  general  performance  in  an  oral  communica- 
tion selling,  use  Ihe  weighting  table  below  (Table  3)  In 
the  weighting  table,  each  of  the  fixe  language  areas  is 
numerically  weighted  according  to  its  relaiixc  impor- 
tance in  determining  language  proficiencx  Thus,  scores 
on  accent,  an  area  which  is  generallx  seen  as  not  con- 
tributing much  to  communicatixe  cllcciixencss.  arc 
given  lower  weights  than  scores  on  grammar  or 
xocabularx.  areas  which  affect  oral  comtmimcaiion 
significanilx.  The  weighted  total  score  is  then  conxcricd 
to  an  absolute  rating  ranging  from  0-^  (minimal  profi- 
ciency) to  4 4 (nalive-like  proficiencx;  sec  Tabic  4). 


From  Assessment  d language  minofttv  aludents A hftndbQ&k  tOf  ftducalOfS  (P  8)  by  E V.  Hamayan.  J.  A 
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Table  3 


Weighting  Table 

Proficiency  Descnpiion 

Rating! 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

Accent 

0 12  2 3 4 

Grammar 

6 12  1«  24  30  36 

Vocabulary 

4 8 12  16  20  24 

Fluency 

2 4 6 8 10  12 

Comprehension 

4 8 12  15  19  23 

Table  4 


Conversion  Table  for 


Determining  Oral  Language 

Proficiency 

Level 

Total  Score* 

level 

16-25 

0 + 

26-32 

1 

33-42 

1 + 

43-52 

2 

53-62 

2 + 

63-72 

3 

73-82 

3 f 

83*92 

4 

93-99 

4 + 

•From  Weighting  Table 

Interpretation  of  the  oral  proficiency  level  scored  : 

The  lowest  score  of  0+  represents  students  who  have 
practically  no  proficiency  in  English.  The  highest  score  of  4+ 
represents  students  who  have  native-like  proficiency  in  English.  For 
purposes  of  identifying  LEP  students,  students  who  score  at  level  3 
or  below  should  be  considered  in  need  of  language  instruction  and 
some  type  of  support  in  the  content  areas. 


(Note  that  the  type  of  language  elicited  in  an  interview  or  a story- 
retelling task  pertains  to  social  interpersonal  communication; 
information  about  a student's  ability  to  handle  more  abstract  and 
more  cognitively  demanding  situations  must  be  sought  --  possibly 
from  tasks  involving  literacy  skills). 


U«i.«m«.nt  ot  language  minoniv  students:  A hanrthnnk  lor  cduealort  (p  9)  by  E.  V.  Hamayan.  J A.  Kwiat  and  R.  Parlman. 
Des  Plaines.  IL:  Illinois  Resource  Center,  Copyright  C 1985  by  the  Illinois  Resource  Center.  Reprinted  by 

permission. 
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Appendix  C 

STORY  RETELLING  SHEETS 


THE  GREEN  MONSTER’  | 

(Grades  K-1) 

Once  upon  a time  there  was  a green  monster  who  liked  to 
eat  apples.  One  day  he  ate  what  looked  like  an  apple.  He 
didn’t  like  what  he  ate,  and  he  said,  “This  isn’t  a real  apple; 
it’s  a plastic  apple!’’ 

Poor  monster  felt  very  sick.  All  of  his  friends  came  to  visit 
him.  They  asked,  “How  are  you?’’  “1  don’t  feel  very  well,’’  he 
answered.  “We’re  sorry  the  plastic  apple  made  you  sick,’’  they 
said,  “But  look,  we  brought  you  some  presents,’’  The  red 
monster  gave  him  some  strawberries,  the  yellow  monster  gave 
him  some  bananas,  and  the  orange  monster  gave  him  carrots. 
The  green  monster  said,  “Thank  you.  1 think  I feel  a little 
better  now.  And  I’m  never  going  to  eat  plastic  apples  again.’’ 

' Adapted  from:  Language  Assessment  Scales.  1981.  San  Rafael,  CA:  Linguametrics  Group. 
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Appendix  C (Cont.) 

THE  FOUR  WISHES' 

(Grades  2-3) 

Once  upon  a time  there  was  a little  girl  named  Lola  who 
liked  to  make  wishes.  One  winter  day. when  Lola  was  making  a 
snowman  she  said,  “Oh,  1 wish  it  were  always  winter.  Her 
mother  wrote  that  wish  down  in  a little  book.  Then  spring 
came,  and  Lola  went  to  pick  strawberries  with  her  brother.  1 
wish  it  were  always  spring,”  she  said.  And  her  mother  wrote  it 
down.  In  the  summer,  Lola  went  on  a picnic  with  her  friend 
Carmen.  “Gee,  1 wish  it  were  always  summer.”  Her  mother 
wrote  down  her  wish.  Fall  came  and  Lola  played  in  the  red  and 
brown  leaves.  “Oh,  1 wish  it  were  always  fall.”  Then  her 
mother  took  out  the  wish  book  and  wrote  it  down.  She  showed 
Lola  she  had  wished  the  same  thing  about  all  four  seasons. 

Lola  laughed  and  said,  “1  guess  I got  all  of  my  wishes;  it’s 
1 always  either  winter,  spring,  summer  or  fall.” 

' Adapted  from:  Language  Assessment  Scales.  1981.  San  Rafael,  CA:  Linguametrics  Group. 
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Appendix  C (Cent.) 


THE  CROW  AND  THE  PITCHER’ 

(Grades  4-6) 

In  a forest  far  away  lived  a big  black  crow  who  was  always 
thirsty.  One  day  he  flew  around  looking  for  some  water  to 
drink.  He  flew  over  a farm,  looked  down  and  saw  what  looked 
like  a pitcher  of  water.  But  when  the  crow  Bew  down  he  was 
very  disappointed.  The  water  was  not  very  deep.  It  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pitcher  and  he  couldn’t  reach  it.  “Now  how  can 
I I get  that  water,’’  the  crow  thought.  “I’ll  have  to  think  of 
something,’’  he  said.  The  crow  thought  and  thought.  Finally  he 
thought  of  a wonderful  plan.  He  started  dropping  small  stones 
into  the  pitcher.  Each  time  he  dropped  in  a stone,  the  water 
came  up  a little  higher  in  the  pitcher.  When  it  reached  the  top, 
the  smart  crow  could  drink  the  water.  After  he  had  plenty  of 
water,  he  flew  off  to  look  for  something  to  eat,  because  now 

he  was  very  hungry. 

' Adapted  from;  Language  Assessment  Scales.  1981.  San  Rafael,  CA;  Linguametrics  Group. 
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Appendix  C (Cont.) 


THE  FOX  AND  THE  CROW‘ 

(Grades  7-8) 

A long  time  ago  in  a distant  land  there  lived  a very  smart  red 
fox  who  was  always  very  hungry.  One  day  the  fox  went  to  look 
for  food,  and  soon  he  saw  a big,  black  crow  sitting  up  in  a tall 
tree.  Immediately,  he  saw  that  she  had  a big  piece  of  ham  in 
her  beak.  “I  wonder  how  I can  get  that  ham,”  said  the  fox  to 
himself.  “Good  morning,”  he  said.  The  crow  didn’t  answer 
him.  “How  are  you  today?”  The  crow  didn’t  answer.  “You 
sure  look  nice  today.  Say,  could  you  tell  me  how  to  get 
downtown?”  The  crow  opened  her  bea,k  and  started  to  talk. 
The  ham  fell  out  of  the  crow’s  beak.  The  fox  grabbed  it  and 
ate  it.  The  crow  got  very  mad.  She  jumped  up  and  down, 
flapped  her  wings  and  flew  away.  The  fox  then  walked  away, 
looking  for  someone  else  to  trick. 

' Adapted  Iroin;  Language  Assessnwni  Scales.  1981.  San  Rafael,  CA:  Linguamelrics  Group. 
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Appendix  C (Cont.) 


THE  GLASSES’ 

(Grades  9-12) 

Helen’s  eyes  were  not  very  good.  She  had  worn  glasses  ever 
since  she  was  eight  years  old.  When  she  was  seventeen,  she 
started  to  go  out  with  a boy  she  liked.  She  never  wore  her 
glasses  when  she  was  with  him.  When  he  came  to  the  door  to 
take  her  out,  she  took  her  glasses  off,  and  when  she  came 
home  again  and  he  left,  she  put  them  on. 

One  day  her  mother  said  to  her,  “But  Helen,  why  don’t  you 
wear  your  glasses  when  you  are  with  Jim?  He  takes  you  to 
beautiful  places  in  his  car,  but  you  don’t  see  anything.”  “Well, 
Mother,”  said  Helen,  “I  look  better  to  Jim  when  I’m  not 
wearing  my  glasses,  and  he  looks  better  to  me,  too!’ 

One  night  Jim  had  to  work  and  he  couldn’t  make  his  date 
with  Helen.  He  knew  that  she  really  couldn’t  see  him  without 
her  glasses  - so  he  sent  his  brother  to  take  her  out.  Helen  went 
out  with  Jim’s  brother  and  had  a great  time.  She  never  knew 
that  her  date  wasn’t  really  with  Jim. 

' Adapted  from:  Hill,  L.A.  1974.  Elemenfary  Stories  for  Reproduction.  London:  Oxford 
University  Press. 
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Appendix  D:  LANGUAGE  PROFICIENCY  DESCRIPTIONS'* 


Accent 

1 . Pronunciation  frequently  unintelligible, 

2.  Frequent  gross  errors  and  a very  heavy  accent  making  understanding  difficult,  requiring  frequent  repetition, 

3.  "Foreign*  accent  that  requires  concentrated  listening:  mispronunciation  leading  to  occasional 

misunderstanding  and  apparent  errors  in  grammar  or  vocabulary, 

4.  Marked  "foreign*  accent  and  occasional  mispronunciations  which  do  not  interfere  with  understanding. 

5.  No  conspicuous  mispronunciations  for  a child  of  that  age  level  but  would  not  be  taken  for  a native  speaker, 

6.  Native  pronunciation,  with  no  trace  of  "foreign*  accent. 

Grammar 

1 . Grammar  almost  entirely  inaccurate  except  in  common  phrases, 

2.  Constant  errors  showing  control  of  very  few  major  patterns,  relative  to  a native  speaker  of  that  age  level, 

and  frequently  preventing  communication, 

3.  Frequent  errors  showing  lack  of  control  of  some  major  patterns  and  causing  more  misunderstanding  than 
would  be  expected  for  a speaker  of  that  age  level, 

4.  Occasional  errors  showing  imperfect  control  of  some  patterns  but  no  weakness  that  causes 
misunderstanding, 

5.  Few  errors,  with  no  patterns  of  failure,  but  still  lacking  full  control  over  grammar  that  is  expected  of  that 
age, 

6.  No  more  than  two  errors  during  the  interview,  other  than  those  typical  of  a child  the  same  age  who  is  a 
native  speaker  of  that  language. 

Vocabulary 

1 .  Vocabulary  inadequate  for  even  the  simplest  conversation. 

Vocabulary  limited  to  basic  personal  and  survival  areas  (time.  food,  family,  etc.). 

Choice  of  words  sometimes  nore  inaccurate  than  would  be  expected  of  a native  speaker  of  the  same  age.  and 
limitations  of  vocabulary  that  prevent  continuous  conversation. 

4.  Vocabulary  adequate  to  carry  on  basic  conversation  but  some  circumlocutions  are  present. 

5.  Vocabulary  almost  as  broad  and  precise  as  would  be  expected  of  a native  speaker  of  the  same  age. 

6.  Vocabulary  apparently  as  accurate  and  extensive  as  that  of  a native  speaker  of  the  same  age. 

Fluency 

1 . Speech  so  halting  and  fragmentary  that  conversation  is  virtually  impossible. 

2.  Speech  very  slow  and  uneven  except  for  short  or  routine  sentences. 

3.  Speech  more  hesitant  and  jerky  than  a native  speakers  of  the  same  age;  sentences  left  uncompleted. 

4.  Speech  occasionally  hesitant,  with  some  unevenness  caused  by  rephrasing  and  groping  for  words,  more  so 
than  would  be  typical  for  that  age  level. 

5.  Speech  effortless  and  smooth,  but  perceptibly  non-native  in  speed  and  evenness. 

6.  Speech  on  all  topics  that  are  of  interest  to  that  age  level  as  effortless  and  smooth  as  a native  speaker. 

Comprehension 

1 . Understands  too  little  for  the  simplest  type  of  conversations. 

2.  Understands  only  slow,  very  simple  speech  on  concrete  topics;  requires  more  repetition  and  rephrasing  than 
would  be  expected  of  a native  speaker  of  the  same  age. 

3.  Understand  careful,  somewhat  simplified  speech  directed  to  him.  with  considerable  repetition  and 
rephrasing. 

4.  Understand  adult  speech  quite  well  directed  t o him.  but  still  requires  more  repetition  or  rephrasing  than  a 
native  speaker  of  the  same  age. 

5.  Understands  everything  in  conversation  except  for  colloquial  or  low-frequency  Items,  or  exceptionally  rapid 
or  slurred  speech. 

6.  Understood  everything  in  both  formal  and  colloquial  speech  except  of  a native  speakers  of  the  same  age. 

lAMg^smpnt  of  language  mmQfilVLSjtjdpnts:  A handbook  lor  educators  ( p 26}  by  E.  V.  Hamayan.  J.  A.  Kwial  and  R. 

Pariman.  1905.  Oes  Plainea.  IL  60018;  Illinois  Resourca  Canttf.  Copyright  O 1905  by  the  Illinois  Resource  Center, 
Reprinted  by  permission. 
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Appendix  E 

ORAL  LANGUAGE  PROFICIENCY  RATING  SHEET 


Name: 

Date: 

Interviewer:. 
District:  


Accent 

Grammar 

Vocabulary 

Fluency 

Comprehension 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

Table  3 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


6 

6 

6 

6 

6 


Table  4 


Weiahtina  Table 

Conversion  Table  for 

Determining  Oral  Language  Proficiency  Level 

Proficiency 

Description 

1 

Rating 

Total  Score* 

Level 

2 

3 4 

5 

6 

1 6-25 
26-32 

0 + 

Accent 

0 

1 

2 2 

3 

4 

1 

33-42 

1 + 

Grammar 

6 

1 2 

18  24 

30 

36 

43-52 

2 

53-62 

2 + 

Vocabulary 

4 

8 

12  16 

20 

24 

63-72 

3 

73-82 

3 + 

Fluency 

2 

4 

6 8 

1 0 

1 2 

83-92 

4 

93-99 

4 + 

Comprehension 

4 

8 

12  15 

19 

23 

‘From  Weighting  Table 

Note:  From  Assessment  of  language  minority  students:  A handbook  for  educators,  (pp.  9,  27) 
by  E.  V.  Hamayan,  J.  A.  Kwiat  and  R.  Perlman,  1985,  Des  Plaines,  IL: 

Illinois  Resource  Center,  Copyright  © 1985  by  the  Illinois  Resource  Center 
Reprinted  by  permission. 

Total  Weighted  Score 


Oral  Proficiency  Level. 


Comments 


O 

ERIC 


0 y 


MULTISYSTEM 


f 

As  you  evaluate  Sally'*  story  retelling  sample,  circle  your  ratings  here,  then  transfer  your  ratings 

to  the  next  page. 

Appendix  D:  LANGUAGE  PROFICIENCY  DESCRIPTIONS^ 

Accent 

1 . Pronunciation  frequently  unintelligible. 

2.  Frequent  gross  errors  and  a very  heavy  accent  making  understanding  difficult,  requiring  frequent  repetition. 

3.  "Foreign*  accent  that  requires  concentrated  listening;  mispronunciation  loading  to  occasional 
misunderstanding  and  apparent  errors  in  grammar  or  vocabulary. 

4.  Marked  'foreign*  accent  and  occasional  mispronunciations  which  do  not  interfere  with  understanding. 

5.  No  conspicuous  mispronunciations  for  a child  of  that  ago  level  but  would  not  be  taken  for  a native  speaker. 

6.  Native  pronunciation,  with  no  trace  of  'foreign*  accent. 


Grammar 

1 . Grammar  almost  entirely  inaccurate  except  in  comnrron  phrases. 

2.  Constant  6<rors  showing  control  of  very  few  major  patterns,  relative  to  a native  speaker  of  that  ago  level, 
and  frequently  preventing  communication. 

3 . Frequent  errors  showing  lack  of  control  of  some  major  patterns  and  causing  more  misunderstanding  than 
would  be  expected  for  a speaker  of  that  age  level. 

4.  Occasional  errors  showing  imperfect  control  of  some  patterns  but  no  weakness  that  causes 
misunderstanding. 

5.  Few  errors,  with  no  patterns  of  failure,  but  still  lacking  full  control  over  grammar  that  is  expected  of  that 
age. 

6.  No  more  than  two  errors  during  the  interview,  other  than  those  typical  of  a child  the  same  ago  who  is  a 
native  speaker  of  that  language. 

Vocabulary 

1 . Vocabulary  inadequate  for  oven  the  simplest  conversation. 

2.  Vocabulary  limited  to  basic  personal  and  survival  areas  (time,  food,  family,  etc.). 

3.  Choice  of  words  sometimes  more  inaccurate  than  would  bo  expected  of  a native  speaker  of  the  same  ago,  and 
limitations  of  vocabulary  that  prevent  continuous  conversation. 

4.  Vocabulary  adequate  to  carry  on  basic  conversation  but  some  circumlocutions  are  present. 

5.  Vocabulary  almost  as  broad  and  precise  as  would  be  expected  of  a native  speaker  of  the  same  ago. 

6.  Vocabulary  apparently  as  accurate  and  extensive  at  that  of  a native  speaker  of  the  same  ago. 

Fluency 

1 . Speech  so  halting  and  fragmentary  that  conversation  is  virtually  impossible. 

2.  Speech  very  slow  and  uneven  except  for  short  or  routine  sentences. 

3.  Speech  more  hesitant  and  jerky  than  a native  speakers  of  the  same  ago;  sentences  loft  uncompleted. 

4.  Speech  occasionally  hesitant,  with  some  unovenr^ess  caused  by  rephrasing  and  groping  for  words,  more  so 
than  would  be  typical  for  that  age  level. 

5.  Speech  effortless  and  smooth,  but  perceptibly  non-native  in  speed  and  evenness. 

6.  Speech  on  all  topics  that  are  of  interest  to  that  ago  level  as  effortless  and  smooth  as  a native  speaker. 

Comprehension 

1 . Understands  too  llnlo  for  the  simplest  typo  of  conversations. 

2.  Understands  only  slow,  very  simple  speech  on  concrete  topics:  requires  more  repetition  and  rephrasing  than 
would  be  expected  of  a native  speaker  of  the  same  age. 

3.  Understand  careful,  somewhat  simplified  speech  directed  to  him,  with  considerable  repetition  and 
rephrasing. 

4.  Understand  adult  speech  quite  well  directed  t o him,  but  still  requires  more  repetition  or  rephrasing  than  a 
native  speaker  of  the  same  age. 

5.  Understands  everything  in  conversation  except  for  colloquial  or  low-frequency  Items,  or  exceptionally  rapid 
or  slurred  speech. 

6.  Understand  everything  in  both  formal  and  colloquial  speech  except  of  a native  speakers  of  the  same  age. 

1 of  langimga  minorHv  students:  A haf^dbook  lor  educators.  ( p 26)  by  E.  V.  Hamayan,  J.  A.  Kwiat  and  R, 

Partman.  1905,  Des  Plaines.  IL  60018:  Illinois  Resource  Center.  Copyright  O 1985  by  the  Illinois  Resource  Center. 
Reprinted  by  permission. 
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Appendix  E 

ORAL  LANGUAGE  PROFICIENCY  RATING  SHEET 


Name: 

Date:  


Interviewer:, 

District: 


Accent  1 2 3 

Grammar  12  3 

Vocabulary  1 2 3 

Fluency  1 2 3 

Comprehension  12  3 

Table  3 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


6 

6 

6 

6 

6 


Table  4 


Weighting  Table 

Conversion  Table  for 

Determining  Oral  Language  Proficiency  Level 

Proficiency 

Description 

1 

Rating 

Total  Score* 

Level 

2 

3 4 5 

6 

1 6-25 
26-32 

0 + 

Accent 

0 

1 

2 2 3 

4 

1 

33-42 

1 + 

Grammar 

6 

12 

18  24  30 

36 

43-52 

2 

53-62 

2 + 

Vocabulary 

4 

8 

1 2 1 6 20 

24 

63-72 

3 

73-82 

3 + 

Fluency 

2 

4 

6 8 10 

12 

83-92 

4 

93-99 

4 + 

Comprehension 

4 

8 

12  15  19 

23 

*From  Weighting  Table 

Note:  From  Assessment  of  language  minority  students: A h&PdbOOK  tor  eclucatpr§.  (pp.  9,  27) 

by  E.  V.  Hamayan,  J.  A.  Kwiat  and  R.  Perlman,  1985,  Des  Plaines,  IL: 

Illinois  Resource  Center,  Copyright  © 1985  by  the  Illinois  Resource  Center 
Reprinted  by  permission. 

Total  Weighted  Score 


Oral  Proficiency  Level. 


Comments 


; n 
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As  you  evaluate  Gerallns't  story  retelling  sample,  circle  your  ratings  here,  then  transfer  your 

ratings  to  the  next  page. 

Appendix  D:  LANGUAGE  PROFICIENCY  DESCRIPTIONS^ 

Acctnt 

1 . Pronunciation  frequently  unintelligible. 

2.  Frequent  gross  errors  and  a very  heavy  accent  making  understanding  ditlicutt,  requiring  frequent  repetition. 

3.  "Foreign*  accent  that  requires  concentrated  listening;  mispronunciation  leading  to  occasional 

misunderstanding  and  apparent  errors  In  grammar  or  vocabulary. 

4.  Marked  "foreign*  accent  and  occasional  mispronunciations  which  do  not  interfere  with  understanding. 

5.  No  conspicuous  mispronunciations  for  a child  of  that  age  level  but  would  not  be  taken  for  a native  speaker. 

6.  Native  pronunciation,  with  no  trace  of  "foreign*  accent. 

Grammar 

1 . Grammar  almost  entirely  inaccurate  except  in  common  phrases. 

2.  Constant  errors  showing  control  of  very  few  major  patterns,  relative  to  a native  speaker  of  that  age  level, 

and  frequently  preventing  communication. 

3.  Frequent  errors  showing  lack  of  control  of  some  major  patterns  and  causing  more  misunderstanding  than 
would  be  expected  for  a speaker  of  that  age  level. 

4 . Occasional  errors  showing  imperfect  control  of  some  patterns  but  no  weakness  that  causes 
misunderstanding. 

5.  Few  errors,  with  no  patterns  of  failure,  but  still  lacking  full  control  over  grammar  that  is  expected  of  that 
age. 

6.  No  more  than  two  errors  during  the  interview,  other  than  those  typical  of  a child  the  same  age  who  is  a 
native  speaker  of  that  language. 

Vocabulary 

1 . Vocabulary  Inadequate  for  even  the  simplest  conversation. 

2.  Vocabulary  limited  to  basic  personal  and  survival  areas  (time,  food,  family,  etc.). 

3.  Choice  of  words  sometimes  more  inaccurate  than  would  be  expected  of  a native  speaker  of  the  same  age,  and 
limitations  of  vocabulary  that  prevent  continuous  conversation. 

4.  Vocabulary  adequate  to  carry  on  basic  conversation  but  some  circumlocutions  are  present. 

5.  Vocabulary  almost  as  broad  and  precise  as  would  be  expected  of  a native  speaker  of  the  same  age. 

6.  Vocabulary  apparently  as  accurate  and  extensive  as  that  of  a native  speaker  of  the  same  age. 


Fluency 

1 . Speech  so  halting  and  fragmentary  that  conversation  is  virtually  impossible. 

2.  Speech  very  slow  and  uneven  except  for  short  or  routine  sentences. 

3.  Speech  more  hesitant  and  jerky  than  a rtative  speakers  of  the  same  age;  sentences  left  uncompleted. 

4.  Speech  occasionally  hesitant,  with  some  unevenness  caused  by  rephrasing  and  groping  for  words,  more  so 
than  would  be  typical  for  that  age  teval. 

5.  Speech  effortless  and  smooth,  but  perceptibly  non-native  in  speed  and  evenness. 

6.  Speech  on  all  topics  that  are  of  Interest  to  that  age  level  as  effortless  and  smooth  as  a native  speaker. 


Comprehension 

1 . Understands  too  little  for  the  simplest  type  of  conversations. 

2.  Understands  only  slow,  very  simple  speech  on  concrete  topics;  requires  more  repetition  and  rephrasing  than 
would  be  expected  of  a native  speaker  of  the  same  age. 

3.  Understand  careful,  somewhat  simplified  speech  directed  to  him,  with  considerable  repetition  and 
rephrasing. 

4.  Understand  adult  speech  quite  well  directed  t o him,  but  still  requires  more  repetition  or  rephrasing  than  a 
native  speaker  of  the  same  age. 

5.  Understands  everything  In  conversation  except  for  colloquial  or  low-frequency  Items,  or  exceptionally  rapid 
or  slurred  speech. 

6.  Understand  everything  in  both  formal  and  colloquial  speech  except  of  a native  speakers  of  the  same  age. 

lAMg!tsmgnl  of  language  minority  students:  A handbood  for  cdueators.  ( p 26)  by  E.  V.  Hamayan.  J.  A.  Kwiat  and  R. 
Perlman.  1S85.  Dos  Plair>es.  IL:  Illinois  Resource  Center,  Copyright  O 1S85  by  the  Illinois  Resource  Center. 

Reprinted  by  permission. 
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Appendix  E 

ORAL  LANGUAGE  PROFICIENCY  RATING  SHEET 


1 


Name: Geial'iie 

Date:  


Interviewer: 
District: 


Accent  1 

Grammar  1 

Vocabulary  1 

Fluency  1 

Comprehension  1 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


6 

6 

6 

6 

6 


Table  3 


Table  4 


Weighting  Table 

Proficiency 

Description 

Rating 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

Accent 

0 1 2 2 3 4 

Grammar 

6 12  18  24  30  36 

Vocabulary 

4 8 12  1 6 20  24 

Fluency 

2 4 6 8 10  12 

Comprehension 

48  1215  19  23 

Conversion 

Table  for 

Determining  Oral  Language  Proficiency  Level 

Total  Score* 

Level 

1 6-25 

0 + 

26-32 

1 

33-42 

1 ^ 

43-52 

2 

53-62 

2 + 

63-72 

3 

73-82 

3 + 

83-92 

4 

93-99 

4 + 

•From  Weighting  Table 

Note:  From  Assessment  of  language  minority  students:  A handbook  for  educators,  (pp.  9,  27) 
by  E.  V.  Hamayan,  J.  A.  Kwiat  and  R.  Perlman,  1985,  Des  Plaines,  IL: 

Illinois  Resource  Center,  Copyright  © 1985  by  the  Illinois  Resource  Center 
Reprinted  by  permission. 

Total  Weighted  Score 


Oral  Proficiency  Level. 


Comments 


O 

ERIC 
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As  you  evaluate  Albert’t  stofy  retelling  sample,  circle  your  ratings  here,  then  transfer  your 

ratings  to  the  next  page. 

Appendix  D:  LANGUAGE  PROFICIENCY  DESCRIPTIONS'* 

Accant 

1 . Pronunciation  frequently  unintelligible. 

2.  Frequent  gross  errors  and  a very  heavy  accent  making  understanding  difficult,  requiring  frequent  repetition. 

3.  'Foreign*  accent  that  requires  concentrated  listening;  mispronunciation  leading  to  occasional 
misunderstanding  and  apparent  errors  in  grammar  or  vocabulary. 

4.  Marked  'foreign*  accent  and  occasional  mispronunciations  which  do  not  interfere  with  understanding. 

5.  No  conspicuous  mispronunciations  for  a child  of  that  age  level  but  would  not  be  taken  for  a native  speaker. 

6.  Native  pronunciation,  with  no  trace  of  'foreign*  accent. 

Grammar 

1 . Grammar  almost  entirely  inaccurate  except  in  common  phrases. 

2.  Constant  errors  showing  control  of  very  few  major  panerns.  relative  to  a native  speaker  of  that  age  level, 
and  frequently  preventing  communication. 

3.  Frequent  errors  showing  lack  of  control  of  some  major  patterns  and  causing  more  misunderstanding  than 
would  be  expected  for  a speaker  of  that  age  level. 

4.  Occasional  errors  showing  imperfect  control  of  some  panerns  but  no  weakness  that  causes 
misunderstanding. 

5.  Few  errors,  with  no  patterns  of  failure,  but  still  lacking  full  control  over  grammar  that  is  expected  of  that 
age. 

6.  No  more  than  two  errors  during  the  interview,  other  than  those  typical  of  a child  the  same  age  who  is  a 
native  speaker  of  that  language. 

Vocabulary 

1 . Vocabulary  inadequate  for  even  the  simplest  conversation. 

2.  Vocabulary  limited  to  basic  personal  and  survival  areas  (time,  food,  family,  etc.). 

3 . Choice  of  words  sometimes  more  Inaccurate  than  would  be  expected  of  a native  speaker  of  the  same  age,  and 
limitations  of  vocabulary  that  prevent  continuous  conversation. 

4 . Vocabulary  adequate  to  carry  on  basic  conversation  but  some  circumlocutions  are  present. 

5.  Vocabulary  almost  as  broad  and  precise  as  would  be  expected  of  a native  speaker  of  the  sanrw  age. 

6.  Vocabulary  apparently  as  accurate  and  extensive  as  that  of  a native  speaker  of  the  same  age. 


Fluency 

1 . Speech  so  halting  and  fragmentary  that  conversation  is  virtually  impossible. 

2.  Speech  very  slow  and  uneven  except  for  short  or  routine  sentences. 

3.  Speech  more  hesitant  and  jerky  than  a native  speakers  of  the  same  age;  sentences  left  uncompleted. 

4.  Speech  occasionally  hesitant,  with  some  unevenness  caused  by  rephrasing  and  groping  for  words,  more  so 
than  would  be  typical  for  that  age  level. 

5.  Speech  effortless  and  smooth,  but  perceptibly  non-native  in  speed  and  evenness. 

6.  Speech  on  all  topics  that  are  of  interest  to  that  age  level  as  effortless  and  smooth  as  a native  speaker. 


Comprehension 

1 . Understands  too  little  for  the  simplest  type  of  conversations. 

2.  Understands  only  slow,  very  simple  speech  on  concrete  topics;  requires  more  repetition  and  rephrasing  than 
would  be  expected  of  a native  speaker  of  the  same  age. 

3.  Understand  careful,  somewhat  simplified  speech  directed  to  him,  with  considerable  repetition  and 
rephrasing. 

4.  Understand  adult  speech  quite  well  directed  t o him,  but  still  requires  more  repetition  or  rephrasing  than  a 
native  speaker  of  the  same  age. 

5.  Understands  everything  in  conversation  except  for  colloquial  or  low-frequency  Items,  or  exceptionally  rapid 
or  slurred  speech. 

6.  Understand  everything  in  both  formal  and  colloquial  speech  except  of  a native  speakers  of  the  same  age. 


1 As&os«:m<>nt  of  language  minoflty  aludents:  A handbook  tof  educators.  ( p 26)  by  E.  V.  Hsmaysn,  J.  A.  Kwi*!  and  R. 
PeHman,  1985.  Des  Plairm,  !L:  Hinois  Resource  Center,  Copyright  C 1965  by  the  Illinois  Resource  Center. 
Reprinted  by  permission. 
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Appendix  E 

ORAL  LANGUAGE  PROFICIENCY  RATING  SHEET 


Name: 

Date: 

Interviewer : 

District:  


Accent  1 

Grammar  1 

Vocabulary  1 

Fluency  1 

Comprehension  1 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


6 

6 

6 

6 

6 


Table  3 


Table  4 


Note:  From  Assessment  of  language  minority  students:  A handbook  tor  educators,  (pp.  9,  27) 
by  E.  V.  Hamayan,  J.  A.  Kwiat  and  R.  Perlman,  1985,  Des  Plaines,  IL: 

Illinois  Resource  Center,  Copyright  © 1985  by  the  Illinois  Resource  Center 
Reprinted  by  permission. 

Total  Weighted  Score 


Oral  Proficiency  L#vel_ 


Comments 


1 

Weighting  Table 

Conversion  Table  for 

Determining  Oral  Language  Proficiency  Level 

Proficiency 

Description 

1 

Rating 

Total  Score* 

Level 

2 

>5 

4 

5 

6 

16-25 

26-32 

0-»- 

Accent 

0 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

1 

33-42 

1 + 

Grammar 

6 

12 

18 

24 

30 

36 

43-52 

2 

53-62 

2-I* 

Vocabulary 

4 

8 

12 

1 6 

20 

24 

63-72 

3 

73-82 

3-I* 

Fluency 

2 

4 

6 

8 

1 0 

12. 

83-92 

4 

93-99 

4 + 

Comprehension 

4 

8 

1 2 

1 5 

1 9 

23 

•From  Weighting  Table 
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o 

ERIC 


E.  CONSTRUCTING  AND  ADMINISTERING 


INFORMAL  READING  INUENTORIES 


USE  OF  INFORMAL  READING  INVENTORIES 
COMPILED  BY  DOLORES  REDMOND 


1 


Oral  reading  tests,  either  formal  or  informal,  provide  needed  evidence  of  how  the 
learner  accomplishes  the  reading  act.  The  chief  purpose  for  administering  an  informal 
reading  inventory  are: 

To  determine  levels  of  reading 

To  reveal  strengths  and  weaknesses 

To  make  the  learner  aware  of  his/her  achievement 

To  evaluate  progress  periodically 


DESIGN  OF  AN  INFORMAL  INVENTORY 

1 . List  words  from  preprimer  to  sixth  grade.  Twenty  to  twenty-five  appear  to 
constitute  an  adequate  sample. 

2.  Select  passages  from  a basal  series.  Passages  must  be  of  sufficient  length  so 
that  comprehension  questions  can  be  asked. 

3.  Questions  should  cover  grasp  of  vocabulary,  acquisition  of  factual 
information  and  drawing  and  supporting  influences. 

4 . Make  a child's  copy  and  a teacher's  copy.  The  teacher's  copy  is  used  to 
record  the  number  of  errors  per  running  word. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  READING  INVENTORY  AS  DESCRIBED  BY  RUTH  STRANG  IN 
DIAGNOSm  TEACHING  OF  READING. 


1 . Have  a brief  talk  with  the  student  in  a friendly  way. 

2.  Give  short  tests  of  printed  vocabulary  to  identify  the  ability  to  pronounce 
printed  words  and  auditory  perception,  then  use  the  reading  paragraph. 


Example^ : 


PRIMER 


1 . 

again 

2. 

day 

3. 

fun 

4. 

new 

5. 

of 

6. 

some 

7. 

thank 

8. 

must 

9. 

two 

10. 

take 

"xample^: 


3RIMER —I 

The  dog  saw  the  little  girl. 

The  girl  did  not  know  the  dog. 

She  ran  away  from  it. 

The  girl  went  into  her  house. 

It  had  come  to  play. 

from  the  BRIGANCE®  Assessment  of  Basic  Skills-Spanish 


Edition-Subtost  D-1,  Form  A 
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a Give  the  pupil  the  first  paragraph  card 

b.  Ask  him  to  read  it  orally. 

c.  Record  errors  as  s/he  reads. 

d.  Ask  comprehension  questions:  write  answers  as  s/he  gives  them. 

e.  To  obtain  supplementary  information,  ask  the  child  to  read  the 
paragraph  silently,  then  orally  again.  Record  changes  in 
comprehension  and  increase  or  decrease  in  errors. 

f.  Continue  with  the  next  paragraph  until  frustration  level  is  reached. 

g.  Read  aloud  to  the  student  other  paragraphs  beginning  at 
his/her  frustration  level;  ask  comprehension  questions. 

h.  Record  the  errors  made  in  each  paragraph;  record  the  number  and 
percentage  of  errors  in  word  recognition  and  comprehension. 
Summarize  results  using  a check  list,  profile  or  description  of 
student's  specific  abilities  or  bad  habits. 

A CODE  FOR  MARKING  READING  ERRORS: 

A WORD  SUPPLIED:  Circle  the  words--  the  manClaughed.) 

MISPRONOUNCIATIONS:  Wavy  underline  ) all  mispronounced  words  and  mark 

above  the  pronunciation  given. 

OMISSIONS:  Draw  a line  through  any  word  or  word  part  omitted. 

SUBSTITUTIONS:  Write  a substitution  for  a word  or  word  part  above  the  word  for  which 

the  substitution  was  made. 

ADDITIONS:  Use  a caret  to  show  where  the  word  was  added.  Ex.:  The 
re^  rubber  ball  rolled  away. 

REPETITIONS:  Draw  a line  under  any  word  that  is  repeated.  Ex.:  The  biids  sang  well. 


DEFINITION  OF  TERMS  FROM  INFORMAL  READING  INVENTORIES 

BY  MARJORIE  SEDDEN  JOHNSON  AND  ROY  A.  KRESS 

1 . ThP  individual  informal  reading  inventory  is  a clinical  device  designed  to 
reveal  extensive  information  about  a child's  reading  strengths  and  needs 
as  well  as  to  establish  the  levels  at  which  s/he  can  function  independently 
and  with  no  instruction. 

2.  The  independent  reading  level  is  the  level  at  which  a child  can  function  on 
his/her  own  and  do  a virtually  perfect  job  in  handling  the  material. 

3.  The  instructional  reading  level  is  the  level  at  which  the  child  should  be 
and  can  profitably  be  instructed. 

4 . The  frustration  reariinn  level  is  the  level  at  which  the  child  becomes 
completely  unable  to  handle  the  reading  material. 
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The  hearing  comnrphension  (capacity^  level  is  the  highest  level  at  which 
the  child  can  satisfactorily  understand  materials  when  they  are  read  to 
him/her. 

EVALUATIONS  BY  INFORMAL  READING  INVENTORIES  REVEAL: 

1 . The  child's  competence  in  dealing  with  reading  materials  at  successive 

levels  of  difficulty. 

2 The  use  of  context  clues  and  deficiencies  in  word  analysis  techniques  as 
well  as  tendencies  to  reverse  forms,  to  repeat,  to  omit  and  to  substitute. 

3.  Weaknesses  as  substitutions,  omissions,  repetitions,  and  insertions  of 
letters  or  words. 

4 . Errors  that  show  the  need  for  instruction  in  certain  vowels,  consonants, 
blends,  digraphs,  or  an  adequate  sight  vocabulary. 

5.  Silent  reading  could  reveal  questionable  habits  such  as  head  movement, 
lip  movements,  subvocalization,  finger  pointing,  and  a low  rate  of 
reading. 

6.  Comprehension  checks  reveal  the  child's  ability  to  select  the  main  idea, 
recall  details,  make  inferences,  and  understand  vocabulary. 

ADV/\NTAGES  OF  INFORMAL  READING  INVENTORIES 

1 . Inexpensive,  available,  direct  and  immediate  use. 

2.  Has  a definite  readability. 

3.  Makes  the  learner  aware  of  his/her  progress. 

4.  Can  appraise  interest,  persistence,  ability  to  concentrate  and  attitude 
toward  reading. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  INFORMAL  READING  INVENTORIES 

1 . Proficiency  of  the  examiner. 

2 . The  disposition  of  the  child  being  tested. 

3.  The  suitability  of  the  materials  used. 

4 . The  fluctuation  of  an  individual's  reading  levels. 

5.  The  disagreement  regarding  the  enumeration  and  counting  of  oral  reading 
errors  among  different  examiners. 
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/fCTivny: 


\ 


CONSTRUCTING  AND  ADMINISTERING  AN 
INFORMAL  READING  INUENTORV 


Depending  on  the  results  of  earlier  testing,  and  using  the  procedures 
described  by  Dolores  Redmond  in  the  previous  pages,  construct  and 
administer  an  informal  reading  inventory  in  the  appropriate  language 
to  your  target  child. 

1)  What  basal  series  did  you  use  as  the  source  of  your 

paragraphs  (Publisher,  date,  level(s))? 

2)  What  is  the  child’s  instructional  level  (grade  equivalent)? 

3)  What  is  the  child’s  frustration  level? 

4)  What  are  the  child’s  reading  strengths? 

5)  What  are  the  child's  reading  weaknesses? 

Other  comments: — - — 
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1 .  The  Writing  Sample 

Source;  Hamayan.  E.  V.,  Kwiat,  J.  A.  & Perlman.  R.  (1985).  Ui£ 
idpntification  anrl  assessment  of  language  minority  students:.  A handbOOK 
fnr  priiinators  (pp.  11;  61).  Arlington  Heights.  IL:  Illinois  Resource 
Center. 

A useful  informal  assessment  method  to  assess  a student’s 
writing  ability  is  the  writing  sample.  Obtaining  a short  writing 

sample  and  rating  it.  is  very  similar  to  obtaining  and  rating  an  oral 
language  sample.  The  purpose  of  assessing  this  language  area  is  to 
evaluate  the  student’s  ability  to  communicate  in  writing  in  a 
coherent  way.  However,  a writing  sample  is  not  a valid  assessment 
instrument  for  students  below  third  or  fourth  grade,  since  all 
aspects  cannot  be  adequately  assessed.  In  such  cases,  observation 
of  early  writing  performance  may  be  used  instead.  [See  Section  G:  A 
Rating  Technique  for  Observing  Early  Writing  Progress  by  Marie  M. 
Clay  which  follows]. 

2.  Guidelines  for  Eliciting  a Writing  Sample 

Have  lined,  blank  sheets  of  paper  and  a pencil  ready  for  each 
student.  Pencils  without  erasers  should  preferably  be  used  and  the 
students  should  be  encouraged  to  scratch  out  but  not  to  erase.  (The 
"corrected"  passages  can  be  a rich  source  of  information  about  the 
strategies  that  the  student  is  using  in  the  second  language!) 

3.  Instructions  for  Obtaining  the  Writing  Sample 

A.  Read  the  following  instructions; 

a Write  your  name  at  the  top  of  your  paper 

b.  Choose  ONE  of  the  following  topics  for  writing  one 
or  two  paragraphs: 

• My  first  day  in  school  this  year 

• The  most  interesting  person  I have  ever  met 

• Something  frightening  that  happened  to  me 

c.  Plan  your  ideas  for  five  minutes 

d.  Develop  your  ideas  in  one  or  two  paragraphs 

e.  Review  the  paragraph(s)  you  wrote  and  correct  any 
mistakes  you  may  have  made 

f.  You  have  15/30  minutes 
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VOCABULARY  ORGANIZATION 


B.  Allow  about  15  minutes  for  the  younger  students  and  30 
minutes  for  the  older  ones.  Administer  individually  or  in 
small  groups. 


4.  Scoring  and  Interpreting  a Writing  Sample 

The  writing  sample  obtained  can  be  analyzed  according  to  the 
following  criteria  that  measure  the  following  general 
characteristics  of  writing  (adapted  from  Jacobs  et  al.,  1981). 

1 . Organization:  Relative  to  the  writing  of  a native  speaker  of 
English  of  the  same  age.  how  smoothly  do  the  thoughts  in  the 
written  passage  flow?  This  characteristic  may  be  applied 
with  more  validity  to  the  writing  of  older  students. 

Eliminate  this  criterion  of  organization  from  the 
evaluation  of  samples  from  younger  students. 


tXOELLENT  TO  VERY  GOOD:  nprcuion  • W«u  deiHy  mutA/ 

wppoft«d  • wccinet  • • iotiul  Mqucndn«  • coOnivc 

GOOD  TO  AVERAGE:  •omrwhai  choppy  • looK<y  or»«"ia<  hw' 

Met!  Mind  e«H  • limit(d  tvppon  • loficol  but  iMomptetc  MqiKncing 

FAIR  TO  FOOR:  ooo.num  • Mc«i  eoftfuced  o»  diicoMMCttd  • Ucki 
loficol  wqufACing  and  devetopmetu  • 

VERY  FOOR:  don  ao(  communtcatt  • *o  orianiutioA  • OR  an  «ao«|h 
to  naluair 


Excallani 

Good 

Qnd 

AvBragB 

Pmr 

Poor 

Vory  Poor 


6 

S 

4 

9 

2 

1 

0 


2.  Vocabulary;  Relative  to  the  writing  of  a native  speaker  of 
English  of  the  same  age,  how  adequate  is  the  range  of  words 
used  in  the  passage? ■ 


EXCELLENT  TO  VERY  GOOD:  aophiuicaitd  rant*  • tfTccthrf 
«ord/idiom  ehoiet  and  iM«t  • wd  fona  maucry  • appropfiaif  rniafr 

GOOD  TO  AVERAGE;  ^oatc  r»Rt  • oetaiiooal  moo  pf  word/idion 
fom.  chokt.  oaatc  Aut  mfmmt  an  •taramd 

FAIR  TO  FOOR:  fe.i«!«d  raa|f  • rraqtMiti  man  of  oord/ldioni  for*, 
choke.  0H««  • mttnuit  ttm/unH  or  otecurod 

VERY  FOOR:  cuflitiany  iraiuUiioa  • Uul*  koo«lcd|c  of  Eo|liih 
vocabulary,  idiomi.  word  for*  • OR  oor  enough  to  evaluair 


ExOBlt«nt 

V#ry  Good 

Good 

AvtragR 

Frit 

Poor 

V#ry  Poor 


6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 


Nole:  From  Assessment  of  lanauaffo  minority  students:  A handbook  tOf  educators  {P-  62)  by  E. 
V.  Hamayan,  J.  A.  Kwiat  and  R.  Perlman,  Des  Plaines,  IL:  Illinois  Resource  Center, 
Copyright  © 1985  by  the  Illinois  Resource  Center.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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LANGUAGE  USE 


3.  Grammar:  Relative  to  the  writing  of  a native  speaker  of 

English  of  the  same  age,  how  adequate  are  the  grammatical 
structures  used  by  the  student? 


EXOELLEKT  TO  VERY ‘GOOD*  tfftaivf  complti  eonitructioni  • few 
•rrori  of  afrttfficfii,  tcfiu.  oumber,  word  onlff/fimctioo*  inicln, 
prooouitt*  prtpotNtofift 

GOOD  TO  AVERAGE:  tfTtcttvt  but  simple  cooitniniom  • mioor 
probtenu  in  compki  conutwctions  • •ever*!  tnoft  of  Ofrfmcoi, 
ovmbcr,  wofb  ordet/fy fiction*  wtkko*  prono«n»,  prtpPtiiioM  bof 
monmf  mf^om  obicvfod 

FAIR  TO  FOOR:  mtjor  problems  in  «mpk/comp*«  cononiciions  • 
frequcni  erron  of  iiefi»ion.  ifftemenu  itme,  numbcf , word 
order /function*  nnicics*  pronouns,  prrposiiions  tnd/or  frtbmenis,  fwn- 
ons*  dekiions  • omoai#i|  or  obKwforf 

VERY  FOOR.  vinuillj  no  mnstery  of  lenitnct  construction  rules  • 
dominoied  by  errors  • does  not  eommunicoic  • OR  not  enough  to  rrtluaic 


Excultent 
Very  Good 
Good 


FeJr 

Poor 

Very  Poor 


Mechanics:  Relative  to  the  writing  of  a native  speaker  of 

English  of  the  same  age,  how  well  has  the  student  mastered 
spelling,  punctuation,  and  capitalization? 


§ 

z 

< 

s 

u 

w 

Z 


EXCELLENT  TO  VERY  GOOD:  4nT*cm«f*i*»  muttrr  of  eeavtmioiu  • 
ft*  (non  of  ipcllini.  pwnctuatioA.  opiidiuiion.  parar>pi«*n| 

GOOD  TO  AVERAGE:  occwiootl  (non  of  tp(Uin(,  piiiictuaiion. 
eipiiolaatioa.  ^oracnphini  6m/  mm*/'«|  hoi  o6an»*tf 

FAIR  TO  FOOR:  fnqomt  (non  of  puonottioii.  capiitliation. 

• poo/  taA4*niinf  * nutMing  tf  o6ans/vrf 

VERY  FOOR;  to  otoaenr  of  wi*v*mio«»  • <o«in«i*d  6r  «ton  of 
Cpdtioi.  pwncmwioR.  apiidiaiioo.  p*/i*r«phiii»  • rfktiM*  • 

Ot  oot  ao«»h  to  (<^u«i( 


Exceflent 

Very  Oood 

Good 

Average 

Peif 

Poor 

Very  Poor 


6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 


Students  whose  writing  samples  receive  the  two  lowest  ratings 
(fair  to  poor  and  very  poor)  in  any  of  the  four  dimensions  will  be 
limited  in  their  ability  to  write  in  English. 


Note:  From  Assessment  of  language  minority  students:  A handbook  for  flducators  (p.  62)  by  E. 
V.  Hamayan,  J.  A.  Kwiat  and  R.  Perlman,  Des  Plaines.  IL:  Illinois  Resource  Center. 
Copyright  © 1985  by  the  Illinois  Resource  Center.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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5.  EURLUATIN6  fl  IURITIN6  SAMPLE 


B. 


/iCTWITy 


Using  the  sample  provided  below  of  an  eighth  grade  student, 
score  according  to  the  criteria  given  on  the  previous  pages 
(101-102). 

[Jo.  — j . 

)//  M 'j  Ay’aKK.  /i  J- 

Ani  i r\  ^0  no^  yo\j  T nc./*i-C 

My'  4c-  ^ f 

' f 


f,  a rr. 


■70  Y'o  A <1  c.  ^ I K T ^ t x>o  y y ^ 

Jo'c\ct  xj>  £ nro  ! <r, 

he.  1 /.'/^.e.  ro  oS  X.)( /?wr,  rAi/’rj  r c 

ioof  l'}oT irur-  A/i<i  /,' /Cc  ^.nc'-'si,  uccc---^ 
_ », 7 2*0  ^ r"  r|  (/cc  £.  ^ cc  ''■  ' c°  ^ *j . / ^ 


«>  r 


pix;  px.  C'A«v  Ar^r'CS- 

; y>  s hi  S : C006  S c\^L  P / SZ  ^0\ 


I / / 


Organization 
Vocabulary 
Language  Use 
Mechanics 


Overall,  what  stage  do  you  believe  this  writing  to  represent? 
(Preparation  for  writing,  early  performance,  emergent  writing, 
or  intermediate  ability). 


C.  What  aspects  would  you  target  to  work  on  with  this  student? 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


o ^ 

ERIC 
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On  the  next  three  pages  you  will  find  language  samples  of 
eighth-grade  students.  The  first  and  third  are  Hispanic,  the  second 
is  Haitian.  Niftali  and  Johnny  are  in  self-contained  special 
education  classes  for  the  mildly  handicapped.  Alberto  is  in  general 
education  classes.  Rate  the  samples  holistically  according  to  the 
criteria  presented  in  the  section  Scoring  and  Interpreting  a Writing 
Sample,  (pp.  101-102). 


— ///^.y/9^ 


/£ .. /ro^  .^A4fC  ^hcrc  5 he,  u^6 

/if  Ufry  . /o  _ 

. /f/iJ _A^/* . cua  tc.  ZZ// 


eda^^h^-LO.  <t  "flfu 

(tZete  jr^  

flu  /^ilJ  ^ ZO  C?i)\ /^^<f — 

//fz:  _/h^'A 

- /ZZo/.len^^ftZ  


Very  Poor  Poor  Fair  Average 
Organization  ® ^ ^ « 

Vocabulary  ® ^ ^ « 

Language  Use  ® ^ ^ « 

Mechanics  0 12  3 


Gbod  Very  Good  Excellent 

4 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4 5 
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0>  0>  0>  <7> 


___  M-y - ---  A' 


Z1  Vo  /^/ 

j^ Kt  ply  Mo'^^C  Oii^o^  ^y  /v-?rVii^^ 

/>  h/pf’f’Y  s^i^y^'h  / p-nf^e. 

.pr^c/^^^  £^or  /*7  y (f^^'^ht^ 

I^Vi}hC'^  ^Oii(y^  ^na/^ 

^htf  ^^onc''^  rK  \/o^  Vo 


Organization 

Very  Poor 
0 

Poor 

1 

Fair 

2 

Average 

3 

Vocabulary 

0 

1 

2 

3 

Language  Use 

0 

1 

2 

3 

Mechanics 

0 

1 

2 

3 

Good 

4 

4 

4 

4 


Very  Good  Excellent 
5 
5 
5 
5 
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CQ  0>  <£>  <X> 


PliVo  i 

(^6 


fiUb<2<^Fo 

'l/s/gl 


rn  y pavoriFc  Spoi^F  is  foofbo^\  5ooc-e-r 

r>ic  aOiFa  porcjCAS.  C5  sSalu liable  y boeno 
pciro'^  cjuo  Do  >s^  poi90(y  g.ordo 

pcira  lHocsfrus  pfcrnas  Sc^n 
mas  agifcs  y Puq^^qstjos  Cormr 
nic\5  Pucf^Vc  y Cuaf^cio  yo  creo5 
c^uc  cSpas  b\cn  GviVrc'oobo  pon^t^e 
p^^Cx  t'n  on  -o^j*Ca  cic  9oo‘^bol' 

CiUC  bcVnoT '■'‘/I'jcb-'I  nr.s 
apren<ier'  co\iqo  se  paso  cxl  cjc^c  fiens 
uHo  abe^anfc  y porcj^c  es 

AUbcrVo 


Very  Poor  Poor  Fair  Average  Gbod 
Organization  0 12  3 4 

Vocabulary  0 12  3 4 

Language  Use  0 12  3 4 

Mechanics  0 12  3 4 


Very  Good  Excellent 
5 6 

5 6 

5 6 

5 6 
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G.  R RATING  TECHNIQUE  FOR 
OBSERUING  ERRLV  WRITING 


PROGRESS 


A RATING  TECHNIQUE  FOR  OBSERVING  EARLY  WRITING  PROGRESS 


(Source:  Clay,  M.M.  (1975).  What  did  I write?  Beoinnina  writing  behavior.  I 

(pp.  66-67).  Portsmouth,  NH:  Heinemann.)  I 

To  estimate  the  level  of  a young  child's  written  expression  I 

during  the  early  writing  stages  take  three  samples  of  his/her  I 

written  work  on  consecutive  days,  o'"  over  a period.  The  child's  I 

behavior  must  develop  in  each  of  three  areas  and  s/he  should  receive  I 

a rating  for  each  aspect  of  the  writing  task.  This  is  an  arbitrary  I 

scale  and  should  be  taken  only  as  a rough  guide  to  a child's  I 

instructional  needs.  I 

LANGUAGE  LEVEL:  Record  the  number  of  the  highest  level  of  I 

linguistic  organization  used  by  the  child.  I 

1.  Alphabetic  (letters  only)  I 

2.  Word  (any  recognizable  word) 

3.  Word  Group  (any  two  word  phrase) 

4.  Sentence  (any  simple  sentence) 

5.  Punctuated  story  (of  two  or  more  sentences) 

6.  Paragraphed  story  (two  themes)  I 

MESSAGE  QUALITY:  Record  the  number  below  for  the  best 
description  of  the  child's  sample. 

1.  S/he  has  a concept  of  symbols/signs  (uses  letters,  invents 
letters,  uses  punctuation). 

2.  S/he  has  a concept  that  a message  is  to  be  conveyed  (i.e.,  s/he 
tells  you  a message  but  when  s/he  "reads"  his/her  sample,  what 
s/he  has  written  is  not  that  message). 

3.  A message  is  copied,  and  s/he  knows  more  or  less  what  that 
message  says. 

4.  Repetitive,  independent  use  of  sentence  patterns  like  "here  is  a 
tree,  here  is  a flower,  etc." 

5.  Attempts  to  record  own  ideas,  mostly  independently. 

6.  Successful  composition. 

DIRECTIONAL  PRINCIPLES:  Record  the  number  of  the  highest 
rating  for  which  there  is  no  error  in  the  sample  of  the  child's 
writing. 

.1.  No  evidence  of  directional  knowledge. 
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2.  Part  of  the  directional  pattern  is  known: 

Either  Start  top  left 

Or  Move  left  to  right 

Or  Return  down  left 

3.  Reversal  of  the  directional  pattern  (right  to  left  and/or  return 
down  right).  A sample  with  one  lapse  should  be  rated  at  this 
level. 

4.  Correct  directional  pattern. 

5.  Correct  directional  pattern  and  spaces  between  words. 

6.  Extensive  text  without  any  difficulties  of  arrangement  and 
spacing  of  text. 


Note  also: 

. The  child's  use  of  drawings  as  a part  of  early 
communication  efforts. 

. Evidence  of  the  child's  developing  awareness  of 
mechanics  (handwriting,  conventional  spelling,  punctuation, 
capitalization,  page  set-up,  spacing,  etc.) 
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Informal  Assessment! Academic  Skills 


MIII.TTSYSTEM 


A.  Educational  Background  Assessment 

In  order  to  plan  academic  instruction  (reading,  mathematics  and 
content  areas  such  as  science  and  social  studies),  the  service  provider 
will  require  additional  information  concerning  the  functional  abilities 
of  each  CLDE  student. 

In  this  section,  we  will  discuss  helpful  ways  of  discovering  a 
student’s  skills  for  each  area  of  concern,  so  that  instruction  can  be 
appropriately  organized. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  student  assessment  procedures  which 
follow,  it  is  recommended  that  information  concerning  the  student's 
educational  history  be  collected  from  knowledgeable  informants.  As 
discussed  in  the  previous  section,  such  information  is  necessary  to 
properly  interpret  the  students'  performance  and  is  in  keeping  with  the 
ecological  assessment  philosophy  espoused  in  this  module. 

The  following  questions  might  be  asked  of  parents  (guardians)  and 
previous  teachers. 

1 . Parents/Guardians 

a.  Are  there  any  known  medical  problems  that  interfere 
with  learning? 

b.  At  what  age  did  the  student  begin  school? 

c.  Was  attendance  consistent?  If  interrupted,  why? 

d.  Has  the  child  ever  been  retained? 

e.  Where  has  the  child  attended  school  (countries, 
districts,  schools)? 

f.  In  what  languages  has  the  child  been  educated? 

g.  Does  the  child  attend  after-school,  community-based 
or  church  school  programs? 

h.  Has  the  family  lived  most  of  their  lives  in  rural  or 
urban  areas? 
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j- 

2. 

a. 

b. 


c. 


e. 


What  was  the  last  grade  completed  by 
parents/guardians? 

In  what  language  are  parents  best  able  to  assist  the 
child  at  home  with  schoolwork? 

Previous  Teachers 

What  were  the  number  of  absences  each  month? 

Was  the  child  ever  considered  for  retention? 


What  was  the  nature  of  the  child's  academic 
performance  in  each  basic  subject?  (strong/weak 
subjects?) 


Has  the  child  ever  participated  in  special  programs  or 
received  special  services  (counseling, 
speech/language,  Bilingual/ESL  education  programs?) 


What  methods  and  materials  were  used  in  the  program 
and  how  did  the  student  perform  using  these  methods 
and  materials? 


Ask  the  child's  previous  teachers  to  describe  the 
child's  achievement  in  their  classrooms  using  the 
profile  provided  in  the  next  section. 
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B.  Using  the  BRIGANCE®  Diagnostic  Assessment  of  Basic 
Skills  Spanish  Edition  (a  CRT)  to  Profile  Academic 
Abilities 


1.  Fact  Sheet 


2.  Sample  Pages/Excerpt 


Table  of  Contents 
Purpose 
Features 
Components 


3.  Sample  Diagnostic  Assessments 


4.  Correlation  with  the  Brigance® 

Comprehensive  Inventory  of  Basic  Skills 


5.  Record  Book  Sample  Pages 


Student  Data 
Recording  Procedures 


6.  Practice  Activity 


' \ 
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1.  FACT  SHEET 


BRIGANCE®  DIAGNOSTIC  ASSESSMENT  OF  BASIC  SKILLS: 
SPANISH  EDITION  (1983-84) 


Descriptive  Information 


Major  Purposes; 


To  screen  for  dominant  language 
To  determine  grade  level  placement 
grade-level  [7  grade  level  screens;  K-6] 

• To  identify  specific  strengths  and 
weaknesses  in  readiness,  speech, 
listening,  reading,  language  arts  and 
math.  Contains  102  diagnostic  basic 
skill  assessments. 

• To  track  student  progress  in  his/her 
instructional  program 

Score  Interpretation:  Criterion-referenced  (task  analysis) 


Grade  Range; 
Target  Groups: 


o 

ERIC 


K-6 

All  Hispanic  Groups. 

(Contains  references  to  appropriate 
regional  variations  to  be  substituted  for 
each  Hispanic  ethnic  group) 

% 

Administration  Time:  Dominant  Language  Screen  - approximately 

15-20  minutes 

Grade  Level  Screen  - approximately 
15-30  minutes 

In-depth  Diagnostic  Assessment-dependent 
on  number  & length  of  subtests  to  be 
administered 

Administrator  Requirements:  The  administrator  should  be  proficient 

in  Spanish  and  English  and  be  familiar  with 
the  scoring  and  record-keeping  systems. 

Author:  Albert  H.  Brigance 

(Adaptation  of  Spanish  Instrument  under  the  coordination 

of  Pamela  Messer)  
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Source;  Curriculum  Associates,  Inc. 

5 Esquire  Road 

North  Billerica.  MA  01862-2589 

1-800-225-0248 

Technical  Information 

The  publisher  states  that  a national  group  of  advisors  (linguists 
and  educators)  participated  in  the  adaptation  process  by  critiquing  and 
revising  items  for  potential  inclusion.  A questionnaire  v'as  mailed  to 
10,000  educators  involved  in  bilingual,  ESL,  migrant  and  bilingual 
special  education  programs  to  ascertain  which  of  the  183  assessments 
from  the  English  battery.  The  Comprehensive  Inventory  of  Basic  ^Mls 
(K-8),  were  appropriate  for  inclusion.  In  addition,  150  field-testers 
reviewed  each  assessment  (once  adapted  into  Spanish)  for  content 
validity,  clarity  of  directions,  Spanish  grammatical  structure,  and 
Spanish  word  choice. 

Each  field  tester  validated  the  assessments  with  at  least  two 
students.  The  publisher  states  that  the  overall  content  validity  is  98%. 

Cultural  and  Linguistic  Information 

Skill  sequences  were  developed  by  researching  Spanish  and 
English  texts  of  various  publishers  to  determine  the  sequence  and  grade 
levels  at  which  skills  are  most  frequently  taught  and  when  competency 
should  be  expected.  Grade  notations  are  given  to  indicate  these  levels 
on  the  examiner  pages  and  in  the  student  record  book  for  specific 
assessments.  (In  Spanish,  McGraw-Hill,  Laidlaw,  Santillana,  Crane  and 
Economy  Spanish  basal  series  were  analyzed  to  determine  the  grade 
sequence  noted).  The  publisher  claims  the  instrument  is  culturally 
fair,  since  regional  terms  and  expressions  are  provided  to  make  the 
instrument  more  appropriate  for  use  with  all  Hispanic  youngsters.  The 
test  was  field  tested  throughout  the  U.S.  and  in  Latin  America  in 
hospitals/clinics  and  a variety  of  school  settings. 
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BRIGANCE*  Diagnostic 


Permission  to  reproduce  pages  117-141  nas 
been  granted  by  Curriculum  Associates.  I^c  to 
the  Institute  for  Urban  and  Minority  Educat.on 
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6.  ?>^<^CTieg 


Administer  the  Whole  Numbers  Computation  Survey  on 
Sample  Page  17  [Test  S-167]  to  your  case  study  student,  if 
appropriate,  or  to  another  student  in  your  program/classroom. 

Record  the  results  on  the  Record  Book  Excerpt  provided  in  the 
previous  section. 

Bring  any  questions  you  may  have  back  to  class  to 
discuss  at  the  next  session. 


iSb' 
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C.  Using  the  Cloze  Procedure  to  Assess  Reading 

1 . Cloze  testing  in  nine  major  languages  with  the 
Boston  Cloze  Tests 


PURPOSE; 

SUBTESTS: 


LANGUAGES; 


BOSTON  CLOZE  TEST  (1980-85) 

To  assess  Li  and  L2  language  proficiency 
including  reading  comprehension. 

Nine  sets  of  three  booklets. 

One  set  for  each  of  nine  languages. 

Each  booklet  contains  six  passages 
ranked  for  increasing  difficulty. 

Seventh  word  deletion. 

English,  Spanish,.  Khmer,  Laotian,  Greek, 
Italian,  French,  Chinese  and  Vietnamese. 


ADMINISTRATION 

REQUIREMENTS: 


AGES; 


Testing  is  untimed-students  work  at 
their  own  pace. 

Two  sessions  per  student;  one  for  Li 
and  one  for  L2. 

Teachers  and  students  need  training 
prior  to  actual  administration  of  the 
tests. 

Reading  level  2.0  - 4.5  grade  « Booklet  A 

Reading  level  4.0  - 6.5  grade  » Booklet  B 

Reading  level  6.0  - 8.5  grade  = Booklet  C 


VALIDITY/ 

RELIABILITY: 


Boston  Public  School  System  makes  no 
claims  on  the  reliability/validity  of  its 
tests  for  use  by  other  school  districts. 
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Validation  data;  Correlation  of  teachers' 
estimation  and  student  performance  = .75 
(Chinese.  Spanish,  and  English).  Correlation 
of  results  from  the  Metropolitan  Reading 
Achievement  Test  and  student 
performance=.70  (English) 


SCORING/ 

INTERPRETATION:  Exact  word  scoring. 

Scores  of  38-44%  = INSTRUCTIONAL  LEVEL 
Scores  below  38%  = FRUSTRATION  LEVEL 
Scores  above  44%  = INDEPENDENT  LEVEL 

Final  score  for  each  student  is  given  in 
terms  of  reading  grade  level. 


FOR  MORE 

INFORMATION;  LAU  UNIT 

Boston  Public  Schools 
26  Court  Street 
Boston,  MA  02108 
(617)  726-6296 


^ O 
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SAMPLE  PAGES 


English  Booklet  C 


READ  THE  WHOLE  STORY  FIRST.  THEN  FILL  IN  EA&  BLAKE  WITH  A WORD  THAT  MAXES  SE?^. 


STORY  14 


The  Grand  Canyon  trip  was  the  first  geology  trip  I took  in  a desert,  and 
it  also  was  the  most  inpressive. 

The  canyon  has  been  created  by  ^ river  flowing  through  a dry,  sandy 

is  new  nearly  a adle  dee? 


digging  an  ever  deepening  trench, 

^ — r 


many  miles  across . As  you  are  ^ along  a Aarrqw  path  that  sigtags 

and  forth,  you  see  the  history  the  land  ih  the  different  layers 


— y - Tocks.  You  not'ce  the  young  lodcs  top.  As  the  river  digs  deeper, 

«.  9 

e:q)oses  older  and  older  layers . The  of  scrae  rocks  in  the  deeper 

has  been  estimated  by  geologists  to over  two  billion  years. 


"n 


IT 


The  x-egetation  changes  greatly  as  you  descend  into 

^ “IT 


danyon.  There  is  one  tone, 

“IT" 

temfrrature  ■makes  it  cool  enou^ 


up  in  the  dark  shadows , where 


Grand 

low- 


17 


TT 

usxa  tly  found  farther  north.  Then, 


allcv  the  giwth  of  fir  trees 


ay 


■ST 

iam  variety  found  only  'in  the 

-S—  “2T 


the  bottdii,  there  is  cactus  of 
to  the  south.  This  wide  variety 


__  rocks  and  plants  is  unusual.  Imagine 

23  — 24- 

^ a slice  of  Mexico. 


slice  of  Cana/'a  piled  on 


“2T 
There  are 


kinds  of  animals  also,  including 


and  homed  toads  — not 


27 


moxmtain  goats 


U 


mention  the  burros,  who  are  the  stubborn 

“T5" 


creatures  we  found  in  the  . Because  the  burros  were  very  tame, 

51 

saddled  them  so  that  we  could  them  back  up  the  canyon  wall.  We  enjoyed 

the  buTTO  ride  and  had  learned  a lot  from  our  trip  to  the  Grand  Canyon. 
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SAMPLE  PAGES 


Vietnamese  Booklet  C 


BAI  DOC  XIV 


hay  doc  XONG  CAU  TRUTEN  TRUOC.ro I DIEN  VAO  'NHUNG  CHO  TRONG  CHO  HOP  NGHIA. 


1 NrJii  lilies  tin  th3r>.  HuS.  rt,a  b^c  chin  «o  t™s  bje 

5„j,  cSb  tv  hop  h>i  hi- 

thanh  c^bto-U,  thfa-nthife 


cSSa  tu  hop  hai  ben  bd, ^ 

c5nh:  chunc  quarh  nui.  con  sonc.  . • 

! : - « « t«t  thanh  c?bao-la,  thSa-nfihicn co  z 

T cih's ihp.  —5- 

Con  tone  »nh  thay . _ — ^ v*w*»  / a , ^ 

1 i,  iZTtn,  ttpo,  hS  . ^ ™ 

Tirr  , ,.  - . 

>6i>e  Wont  ip.  CO  nu.  - EV  hhSng 

a.6ng  Phli  re  ■»-- “=  , r . =;. 

. * V ’ •*  unanfha  miic  Tau,  nen  noi  rang  song  a> , nu- 

4*ii  ll  act  T$ng  nhn  song  Hoang*ha  nuoc  ia«.  ^ ^ 

•H  Xx:  ch^  ii-;- - -•  " 

that  la  V?  nen  phong-canh  xil  Hje  va>-. 


“f  O 


’W 
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SAMPLE  PAGES 


Spanish  Booklet  C 


LEE  EL  CUESTO.  LLEK\  CAD.A  ES7AC10  CON  U (?.’E  MEJOR  CORRESPOKnx. 

Cuento  It 


O 

ERIC 


Sepur«acnte  cooocet  bitn  lo«  alredtdorei  dtl  Ixafiar  donde  riTtt.  Tu  prvjedtt 
ir  a 1ft  tiftnda.  pftrtjue,  ft  U rmtft  de  ^ »ftt)es  donde  Ifts  Tarifts 


escuelfts* 


r 


iJeTiftj.  lot  cinet  r «cbot  lu^ftr^n 


Tu  conocec  Ifti  dir«c- 


cionet' ds * ttos 


PftTft  dirigimoft  ft  ^ lug«x  lo  _ 
el  pueblo  t tftbtt  que  tf  *uy  ^ 

r Ifts  cftifts  ftfttia  cuaerftdftj 


Suftl 


neceftitftaos  et  ftftbtr  dondt  ttti  tituftdo. 

tucontJrftr  unft  direccifia*  Lu  cftHet  tieneo 
putde  ftpudamcft.  In  tl  cinpo 


.quxer 


DO 


“TT 


tftu  ficil  ftncootrar  direcctoott.  lo  bay 
ft  (^[uicDes  pTtguartftr*  In  ftl  Bodio 


T5" 


ni  ir^eros*  Sen  zt7  pocftft 


todftTift  cis  diricil  tncontrmr  ua  lug«x. 

encentrer  use  direcciSn  drtrrainftdn.  Si  bft* 

hftcift  lo  lejoft  ftt  putde  Ttr  _ 

ftguft.  n aoxbre  de  txft  _ - 

22 


•a  tftbeaoft  pelir  ftyudk 


Bilr  o tftsbi^  ts  ua  rrlSn 


Sol 


TT 


"TT 

liatft  dendt  pftreetn  unirtt  tl  eiclo 

15“ 

ts  borizontt* 


ftlCQDft  Ttz  1ft  eofttft  tftbtt 

tl 


IT- 


X9 


"IT 


Er  el  eia?3,  ti  ~~tKrreao  «i  ll»oo  r «i  ao  t'oolet,  teniriea  ee  rt  1e 

que  yt  n2£I«  tl  horisoate.  flondt  la  tierra  y tl  eitlo. 

Ics  :pucblot  t6lo  te  Tt  tl  dttdt  lot  laseret  *£5  altot. 

TT—  24 


Cadi 


"5^ 


ftl  t:nftneccr»  tt  Te  tl  Sol 


•n  ur.  ext r CO  del  borizontt.  Seg“^ 
nedio^ft  ert£  bitn  ilto»  tc 


dt?eitlo.  2a  it  ttxde,  tl 


^tjo  y etti  ptgtdo  t It 

Its  1 rtJ  tl  Sol  co^it  dt  • ^ 


otre  enrtao  _____  borisoni\,  etlt  ^ti  «£t  btjot  htxtt 


-TT 

tt  tacatatrt  ta 


3¥ 

rs-r.it,  zz  tt  tl  Sol, 

r'ir.^o 

42 

de  vtr  el  Ssl 
craestot  tl  uao  tl 


-TT 


'dtstptrtst.  Actual- 


4 Q 

der.de  jedeast  Ttr  tl  Scl  per 


la  Tierrt  quier.  «e  rnere.  Girt  ^ aitut,  y cceo 

it  ?7sici6t  aor  ptree-  cue  tl  w.ievi  7 tt<'.roce»  . EL 


Hft*ft.op.s  te  llcft  tl  etOe.  H 


lot  d£ftt  tV  IIKOI  tl  oeste. 


44 

punt  OS  r^uedir. 


45 


Coloctndo.-.ot  conVot  brtsot  tn  crus.  fi*recht  auettre 

el  oVste.  Situtrciot  otroe  det  p^tcc: 


4° 


sur.*.c  ttlt,  ttndreaot  abort  t It 


pur.to  llsstdo  nerte,  qut  not  rutda 


frer.se. 


Lr  punse  ller.ado  cur,  que  a le  erpUda 

Gnie.ndo  con  l^net  el  narse  con  tl  tur 


54  • 

oextt  tendreof  unft  cruo  ton  puntot 


T5 


con  otrik  linti  tl  eole  coo 


oestt.  a ttber  d6nde  ettia  ettot  puntce  es  wy  inportante  pert  cor.ocer 


let  cuftVro  cnrcaot:  nortc*  our 


se 

tl  rundo  qut  habattnote 


BEST  COPY  .AVAILABLE 
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2.  Cloze  Testing  to  Assess  Reading  Abilities  In  the 
Content  Areas* 

Have  you  ever  wondered  if  a textbook  would  be  a good  reading 
for  your  CLDE  children?  Most  of  us  would  like  to  use  textbooks  with 
our  children,  but  we  can  never  be  sure  if  the  reading  level  will  be 
appropriate  or  not.  Here’s  how  you  can  tell:  use  a cloze  test.  Cloze 
testing  is  by  far  one  of  the  easiest  and  fastest  methods  yet  devised 
for  a teacher  to  measure  reading  .difficulty. 

a.  How  to  Make  a Cloze  Test 

1.  Select  a self-contained  passage  of  approximately  150  to 
200  words  taken  from  one  of  the  books  or  materials  you  wish  to  use 
with  your  students. 

2.  Go  through  the  passage  and  systematically  delete  every 
seventh  word  leaving  the  FIRST  AND  LAST  SENTENCES  INTACT. 
Try  to  make  exactly  25  blanks  as  this  makes  scoring  much  easier. 
Important!  Do  not  choose  the  items  to  be  deleted.  Use  every 
seventh  word  until  you  reach  25  blanks.  In  making  a cloze  test,  skip 
proper  names  --  just  go  to  the  next  word  and  continue  making  blanks 
as  usual.  Numerals  should  also  be  treated  in  this  way. 


3.  Type  up  a ditto  making  a blank  for  every  deleted  word.  A 

blank  of  ten  typewriter  spaces  is  a good  size,  e.g.,  . 

Now  you  have  the  test. 


4.  Use  complete  text  material.  Do  NOT  use  Cloze  techniques  on 
isolated  sentences,  as  deletions  at  the  sentence  level  do  not 
constitute  a pragmatic  measure  of  reading  ability. 


b.  How  to  Administer  a Cloze  Test 

1 . Be  sure  to  give  clear  instructions  to  the  students.  They  are 
to  fill  in  one  word  in  each  of  the-  blanks.  There  is  no  one  "proper 
word"  or  "correct  word"  that  fits  in  each  blank.  Several  alternatives 
may  be  perfectly  satisfactory  as  long  as  they  make  sense.  The 


‘Source:  Thp>  initial  scrfipninn  and  diaaonistic  assessment  of  students  with  limited 

Enniish  proficiency.  National  Dissemination  & Assessment  Center,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  (1980). 
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important  thing  to  remember  is  that  for  each  blank  there  is  room  for 

only  one  word. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  wise  to  do  a few  easy  sample  sentences  on 
the  blackboard  before  students  actually  take  the  test.  This  gives  the 
teacher  a chance  to  clear  up  any  confusion  that  might  arise. 

3.  Give  the  test  and  allow  as  much  time  as  is  needed  (within 
practical  limits)  for  all  students  to  complete  it.  Don't  rush  them. 

c.  How  to  Score  the  Test 

1 . Go  through  the  tests  and  count  up  the  number  of  words  that 
are  right.  For  CLDE  children  words  are  right  if  they  are  acceptable 
in  the  context.  (Acceptable  word  scoring) 

2.  Now  calculate  the  percent  of  correct  answers.  If  you  have 
25  blanks  you  can  do  this  quite  easily  by  merely  multiplying  the 
number  correct  by  4. 

3.  Compare  your  percentages  against  the  table  on  the  next  page 
to  see  if  the  book  is  appropriate. 


It  should  be  noted  that  these  techniques  have  now  been  used  with 
Czech,  English,  French,  German,  Japanese,  Polish,  Swedish,  Thai,  and 
Vietnamese  individuals  with  equal  success. 


o 

ERIC 
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Percent  of 
Correct  Answers 


Comprehension 

Level 


Appropriate 
for  your  Class? 


above  53  Vo 

independent 

Yes,  It  will  make  easy 
reading.  Kis  especialy 
appropriate  for  enjoy- 
ment, homework  or  In- 
dependent activities. 

between  A4Vo-53Vo 

instructional 

Yes,  it  will  make  chal- 
lenging reading  for 
v4ork  within  class. 

below  44  Vo 

frustration 

No,  it  is  too  difficult. 
It  will  probably  dis- 
courage both  you 
and  your  students. 

• Thtse  p«rc*ntagM  art  takan  from  an  articia  by  J.  Andaraon,  "Salactlng  a Sultabla 
•Raadar'i  Procaduraa  for  Taachara  to  Assasa  Language  Difficulty,"  BELC  Journal,  Vol. 
2.  pp.  3S42.  It  la  probably  unwlaa  to  Intarprat  these  percentages  rigidly— you  can  shift 
tham  savaral  points  ona  way  or  tha  other. 


Source: 


the  initial 
screening  and 
diagnostic  assessment 
of  student  s of 
iir.iled  English  proficiency 
National  Assessment  & Dissemination  Center# 
Los  Angeles#  CA#  1980 . 
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PtmiMioA  to  wprodoo*  paOM  152  to  155  h*«  8'«n««  »>»  Silv*f.  Bofd*nl 

4 Qtnn  tne  to  th»  institute  toe  Ufban  stkI j4inofjty_Educ^^ 


Ldicion  del  Centenano 


o 

ERIC 


f 

^ 1./  V. 

152 


LEVEL  3 
1985 


GEORGE  G.  MALLinSOa 

Distinguished  Professor 
of  Science  Education 
Western  Michigan  University 

JACQUELINE  B.  NALLINSON 

Associate  Professor  of  Science 
Western  Michigan  University 

WILLIAM  L SMALLWOOD 

head.  Science  Department 
The  Community  School 
Sun  Valley,  Idaho 

CATHERINE  VALENTINO 

Director  of  Instruction 

north  Kingstown  School  Department 

north  Kingstown,  Rhode  Island 


SILVER  BURDETT  COMPANY 

Morristown  new  Jersey 

aienmew.  Ill  • San  Carios.  Calif.  • Dallas  • Atlanta  • Agmcourt.  Ontario 


EL  CICLO  DEL  AGUA— — 

iCudles  son  las  etapas  del  cicio  del  agua? 


o 

ERIC 


Despu6$  de  un  oguacdro 


iSabes  que  el  agua  siempre  esti  en  movi- 
miento  a tu  alrededor?  Se  estd  evaporando  de 
los  rios,  de  los  arroyos  y de  los  mares.  Esta 
agua  forma  nubes  al  elevarse  y enfriarse. 
Cuando  las  nubes  se  enfrian,  se  unen  peque- 
nisimas  gotas  de  agua  que  caen  a tierra. 

Cuando  el  agua  cae  como  Iluvia  o nieve  a 
tierra,  ocurre  una  de  tres  cosas.  (1)  La  mayor 
parte  de  la  Iluvia  o la  nieve  se  embebe  en  la 
tierra.  (2)  Otra  parte  se  evapora  en  el  aire.  (3) 
Y otra  parte  mas  corre  hacia  los  rios  y los 
arroyos.  Con  el  tiempo,  el  agua  de  los  rios  y 
arroyos  va  a dar  a los  lagos  y a los  mares.  El 
agua  en  los  lagos  y los  mares  se  evapora  otra 
vez  en  el  aire.  La  mayor  parte  de  la  Tierra 
esta  cubierta  por  agua  de  mar.  For  esta 
razun,  la  mayor  parte  del  agua  se  evapora  del 
mar. 

£1  movimiento  del  agua  de  los  mares  al  aire 
y de  vuelta  a los  mares  se  llama  el  cicio  del 
agua.  Un  cicio  es  algo  que  ocurre  una  y otra 
vez  y sigue  repitiendose.  Un  cicio  siempre  nos 
conduce  al  punto  de  partida.  Las  estaciones 
del  ano  son  otra  clase  de  cicio.  Las  estaciones 
se  repiten  ano  tras  ano.  ^Cudles  otros  ciclos 
conoces? 


1 c . 

154 


Mira  el  dibujo,  ayuda  a comprender  el  ciclo 
del  agua.  Al  leer,  mira  los  pasos  numerados 
del  ciclo. 

(1)  La  energia  solar  convierte  el  agua  en 
vapor.  (2)  El  vapor  del  agua  se  eleva,  se  enfria 
y se  condensa  para  formar  nubes.  (3)  El 
viento  empuja  las  nubes  sobre  la  tierra.  (4) 

Las  nubes  chocan  con  aire  frio  y cae  Iluvia  o 
nieve  a tierra.  (5)  La  mayor  parte  del  agua 
que  cae  en  la  tierra  vuelve  a los  mares.  El 
sgua  que  vuelve  a los  mares  inicia  de  nuevo 
el  ciclo. 
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and  Social  Skills 
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A.  Learning  Style  Assessment 


1 . Assessing  Learning  Styles 

In  the  Reference  Manual,  an  article  by  Joy  M.  Reid;  Jhg  Learning 
Style  Preferences  of  ESL  Students  has  been  provided.  On  pages  110- 
111,  an  example  of  a Perceptual  Learning  Style  Preference 
Questionnaire  is  given.  This  instrument  is  repeated  on  the  next  page 
for  your  use  in  this  activity. 

Please  review  it  in  small  groups  and  then  with  your  trainer. 
Decide  which  of  the  following  learning  factors  apply  to  each  item; 

a.  MODALll Y / PERCEPTUAL  PREFERENCE 

• Visual 

• Auditory 

• Kinesthetic 

• Tactile 

b.  CLASS  STRUCTURE/SOCIAL  INTERACTION 
PREFERENCE 

• Group  interaction 

• individual  work/private  work 

c.  COGNITIVE  STYLE 

• Active/doing 

• Reflective/listening 
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other  authors  have  devised  alternative  systems  for  describing  and 
assessing  individual  learning  styles.  References  to  the  instruments 
they  have  developed  to  assess  learning  styles  are  provided  in  the 
table  below. 


2.  Ways  To  Assess  Style^ 


INVENTORIES 

Direct 

self-report: 

• 

The  Learning  Style  Inventory-Primary  Version  (LSI-P) 
Grades  Kg.  1 and  2 (Perrin,  Learning  Style  Network) 
The  Learning  Style  Inventory  (LSI)  Grades  3-4  and 
Grades  5-12  (Dunn.  Dunn  & Price.  Price  Systems.  Inc.) 

• 

Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator  (MBTI)  (Myers- 
Briggs) 

• 

Communicating  Styles  Survey  (Mok) 

Indirect  self-report: 

• 

Gregorc  Style  Delineator  (Gregorc) 

* 

Learning  Style  Inventory  (Kolb,  used  by 
McCarthy) 

TESTS 

* 

Embedded  Figures  Test  (Witkin) 

* 

Swassing-Barbe  Modality  Index  (Barbe  and 
Swassing) 

INTERVIEW 

* 

Open-ended  conversation 

* 

With  "Inventory"  questions 

* 

Writing  one's  own  profile  as  a learner 

OBSERVATION 

* 

Checklists  (Lawrence.  Barbe  and  Swassing) 

* 

Anecdotal  records 

ANALYSIS  OF  PRODUCTS  OF  LEARNING 

* 

Achievements 

* 

Errors  (e.g.,  reading  miscue-analysis) 

Citations  follow  on  next  page. 

''Pat  Burke-Guild  and  Stephen  Garger  Marching  to  different  drummers  (1985):  p.  82. 
Reprinted  with  permission  of  the  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development  and  Pat  Burke-Guild  and  Stephen  Garger.  Copyright  © 1985  by  the 
Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development.  All  rights  reserved. 
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WAYS  STYLE:  REFERENCES 
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Dunn,  R..  Dunn,  K.,  & Price,  G.  E.  (1975,  1978).  Learning  style 
invfintnrv  (LSIV  Lawrence,  KS:  Price  Systems,  Inc.  (Box  3067, 
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From  Pa!  Bufke-Guild  and  Stephen  Garger  Marchino  to  ditlefont  drummers  (1985).  Reprinted  with  permission  of  the 

Association  tor  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development  and  Pat  Burke-Guild  and  Stephen  Ga/ger  Copyright 
e 1985  by  the  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development  All  rights  reserved 
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B.  Sociometric  Techniques  for  Assessing  Social  Skills 

Sociometric  techniques  are  utilized  to  determine  the  degree  to 
which  an  individual  is  accepted  in  his/her  peer  group.  Two  types  of 
sociometric  techniques  will  be  described  in  this  unit;  1)  the 
nomination  technique,  and  2)  the  self-report. 

1 . The  Nomination  Technique 

Each  child  is  required  to  choose  one  or  more  classmates  with 
whom  the  child  would  like  to  play,  study,  or  carry  out  any  other 
activity.  Respondents  may  be  asked  to  nominate  only  one  child  or  as 
many  group  members  as  they  wish.  The  students  may  rate  each 
member  as  first,  second,  or  third  choice.  The  nomination  technique 
is  particularly  useful  in  determining  the  most  popular  students  as 
well  as  the  most  isolated.  It  yields  important  information  for 
grouping  students.  The  information  from  a nominating  technique  is 
useful  in  devising  a sociogram.  A sociogram  is  a diagram  that 
usually  depicts  the  sociological  structures  of  "liked"  and  "disliked 
children  within  a classroom  (Redl  and  Wattenberg,  1959). 

Sociograms  can  be  very  helpful  to  teachers  in  identifying  the  cliques 
in  the  classroom,  the  isolated  or  least-liked  students,  the  most 
popular  students,  and  the  patterns  of  social  acceptance  or  rejection 
among  the  students. 

2.  The  Self-Report 

This  procedure  is  useful  to  determine  information  about  a 
student's  activities,  likes  and  dislikes,  and  a student's  feelings, 
anxieties  and  interests.  Although  personal  interviews  are  an  ideal 
way  of  conducting  self-reports,  less  time-consuming  methods  such 
as  checklists,  ratings  scales,  questionnaires,  and  inventories  are 
more  often  used  (Gronland,  1976).  The  interest  inventories  and 
attitude  surveys  that  follow  are  examples  of  self-report 
questionnaires.  A self-report  scale  is  composed  of  a series  of 
questions  that  the  children  answer  about  themselves  and  helps  give 
a measure  of  their  interests,  attitudes  towards  learning  and/or 
self-concept.  Prior  to  giving  a self-report  scale  to  a student,  it  is 
important  that  the  student  understand  that  the  information  s/he 
shares  will  be  kept  confidential  and  it  is  important  that  s/he 
answer  truthfully.  Teachers  may  prefer  to  use  a commercially- 
developed  self-report  scale  as  is  or  develop  their  own  scale  with 
questions  that  are  more  appropriate  to  their  given  situations. 


Th0  surv8ys  which  follow  are  representative  of  the  types  of 
questionnaires  and  interview  guides  that  might  be  used.  The  reader 
is  cautioned  that  item  content  and  language  in  which  the  interview 
is  conducted  should  be  individually  determined  to  match  each 
student  being  assessed. 
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3a.  INTEREST  SURUEV 
(Primary  School  Level) 


NAME 

GRADE  TEACHER  

1.  What  is  the  name  of  your  favorite  book? 

2.  Does  your  family  read  with  you  at  home? 

Yes  

No  

3.  Do  you  like  to  read  for  fun? 

Yes  

No  

If  yes,  what  do  you  like  to  read? 

4.  Wiiat  games  do  you  like  to  play  for  fun? 

5.  What  do  you  like  to  watch  on  T.V.? 

6.  What  do  you  like  to  do  in  the  summer? 

7.  What  do  you  like  best  in  school? 

8.  What  do  you  like  to  do  after  school? 

9.  What  do  you  most  like  to  do  with  your  family? 


3b.  INTEREST  SURUEV 

(Intermediate  and  Secondary  School  Level) 


NAME  

GRADE TEACHER  

1.  What  kind  of  things  do  you  usually  do  after  school? 


2.  What  kinds  of  things  to  you  enjoy  doing  on  weekends? 


3.  What  subjects  do  you  like  best  in  school? 


4.  What  groups  or  clubs  do  you  belong  to? 


5.  What  do  you  do  during  summer  vacation? 


6.  What  do  you  like  to  do  with  your  family? 


7.  How  much  do  you  like  to  read  for  pleasure  during  your  spare 
time? 

very  much  

somewhat  

not  very  much  

not  at  all  


/n* 
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8.  What  is  the  name  of  the  best  book  which  you  have  ever  read? 


9.  How  many  books  have  you  read  for  fun  within  the  last  year? 


10.  Do  you  have  any  books  in  your  home? 

Yes  

No  

If  yes,  please  name  some: 


1 1 .  Does  your  family  get  a daily  newspaper? 

Yes  

No  

A weekly  newspaper? 

Yes  

No  

If  yes,  what  is  the  name  of  of  the  newspaper? 


12.  What  kind  of  work  would  you  like  to  do  when  you  finish 
school? 


3c.  R Self-Rssessment  Scale 

Sample  items  from  Ira  J.  Gordon's  Table  3-1 — How  I Sse  MyseLt. 

Elementary  Form 


• Nothing  gets  me  too  mad 

• I don't  stay  with 
things  and  finish  them 

• Teachers  like  me 

• I don't  feel  at  ease,  com- 
fortable inside 

• I have  trouble  control- 
ling my  feelings 

• 1 do  well  in  school  work 

• I write  well 

• 1 use  my  time  well 

• School  isn't  interesting 
to  me 

• 1 don't  do  arithmetic 
well 

• I'm  not  as  smart  as  the 
others 

• I tike  school 

• 1 don't  read  well 

• I don't  learn  new  things 
easily 


HOW  I SEE  MYSELF1 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 


I get  mad  easily  and 
explode 

1 stay  with  something  till 
I finish 

Teachers  don't  like  me 

I feel  very  at  ease,  com- 
fortable inside 

1 can  handle  my  feelings 

I don't  do  well  in  school 

I don't  write  well 

1 don't  know  how  to  plan 
my  time 

School  is  very  interesting 

I'm  real  good  in 
arithmetic 

I'm  smarter  than  most  of 
the  others 

1 don't  like  school 

1 read  very  well 

I learn  new  things  easily 


1 Gordon,  1.  J.  (1966).  Studying  the  child  in  the  school  (PP.  56  & 57).  New  York: 
John  Wiley  & Sons,  Inc.  Copyright  © 1966.  Permission  to  reprint  granted  by 
Esther  L.  Gordon. 
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4.  Constructing  Socioarams 


A very  graphic  means  of  understanding  peer  interaction  is  the 
sociogram  (Gronlund,  1976;  Gordon,  1966;  Cartwright  & Cartwright, 
1974).  The  sociogram  is  a map  of  the  classroom  that  is  used  to 
indicate  the  children  with  whom  a particular  student  would  prefer 
to  play  or  study.  Using  appropriate  questions  and  tabulating  student 
choices,  a teacher  can  generate  a visual  picture  of  the  social 
relations  existing  in  a given  group.  For  example,  when  answering  the 
two  questions;  1)  Who  would  you  most  like  to  work  with? 
(represented  by  a solid  line)  and  2)  Who  would  you  least  lik©  to  work 
with?  (represented  by  a broken  line).  Student  2 was  selected  two 
times  as  being  the  student  who  was  most  desirable  to  work  with. 
Student  6 was  selected  twice  as  least  desirable  to  work  with. 


Example  of  a Sociogram 


Information  .from  a sociogram  is  very  useful  to  teachers  in  making 
grouping  decisions  and  in  working  towards  improved  interpersonal 
relations  in  the  classroom. 
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5a.  F.S.S.  flniTUDE  SURUEV 

(Primary  School  Level) 


NAME  

GRADE  TEACHER 

DIRECTIONS:  Encourage  students  to  complete  the 

F.S.S.  Attitude  Survey  by  checking 
yes  or  no  for  each  statement  or  completing 
the  sentences.  Administer  orally  to  any 
student  who  is  unable  to  read. 

YES  NO 

1 . lam  happy  being  me. 

2.  1 am  happy  in  school. 

3.  My  friends  in  school  like  me. 

4.  1 am  happy  with  my  family. 

5.  1 do  well  in  school. 

6.  I always  try  to  be  good  in  school. 

7.  1 like  my  teacher(s). 

8.  I like  books. 

9.  1 like  to  play  in  groups. 

10.  My  family  and  I have  fun  together. 

11.  1 wish  that  1 could  — 


* 
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12. 


The  thing  that  embarrasses  me  the  most  is 


13.  One  thing  that  1 don’t  like  about  school  is 


14.  The  thing  1 am  most  afraid  of  in  school  is 


15.  The  thing  that  makes  me  feel  most  proud  in  school  is 


16.  The  thing  that  makes  me  very  angry  is 


17.  My  family  is  angriest  with  me  when 


18.  My  family  is  proudest  of  me  when 


19.  I am  most  afraid  when 


20.  The  subject  that  1 like  best  in  school  is 


21 .  The  subject  that  is  hardest  for  me  to  learn  in  school  is 


22.  My  family  thinks  that  school  is 


C I A 
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Recommendations  for  Interpretation:  Analyze  student 
responses  by  grouping  the  questions  into  family,  school,  and  self 
categories. 

A.  Family  Category  - Questions  #4,  10,  17,  18,  22,  reflect  the 

student’s  attitude  towards  and  his/her  feelings 
about  his/her  family. 

B.  School  Category  ■ Questions  #2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  13,  14,  15,  20,  21 

indicate  the  student's  attitude  toward  school  and 
reflect  feelings  about  him/herself  in  the  school 
environment. 

C.  Self  Category  - Questions  #1,  9,  11,  12,  16,  19,  provide 

information  about  the  student’s  feelings  about 
him/herself. 

Summarize  the  student’s  attitudes  in  each  of  these 
categories. 


Source:  Items  #11-22  were  adapted  from  The  Incomplete  Sentences  Test.  Center  for 
Applied  Research  in  Education,  Inc.,  1978. 
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5b.  F.S.S.  (FflMILV,  SCHOOL.  AND  SELF)  fiTTITUDE 

SURUEV 

(intermediate  and  Secondary  School  Level) 

NAME 

GRADE TEACHER  

DIRECTIONS:  Encourage  each  student  to  individually  complete  the 

F.S.S.  Attitude  Survey  by  checking  off  yes  or  no  for 
each  of  the  twenty-three  statements. 

YES  NO 

1.  I like  being  me. 

2.  I'm  happy  in  school. 

3.  I'm  often  sorry  for  the  things  I do. 

4.  I like  to  learn  in  class. 

5.  I have  many  friends  in  school. 

6.  I get  along  well  with  my  family. 

7.  I feel  my  parents  are  too  strict. 

8.  I do  not  like  being  in  school. 

9..  I do  not  like  doing  things  with  my  family. 

10.  I am  proud  of  my  family. 

11.  I am  afraid  to  have  the  teacher  call  on  me  in  class. 

12.  lam  ashamed  of  my  family. 

1.3.  I usually  feel  good.  2 .G 


YES 


m 


14.  i get  good  grades  in  school. 

15.  Students  in  my  class  generally  like  me. 

16.  My  family  loves  me. 

17.  1 enjoy  playing  sports  in  school. 

18.  My  family  does  not  care  about  what  1 think. 

19.  1 feel  people  listen  to  me. 

20.  ! participate  in  after-school  activities  and  clubs. 

21.  My  family  and  1 spend  a lot  of  time  together. 

22.  1 feel  most  people  are  better  than  I am. 

23.  I always  try  to  do  my  best. 

Recommendations  for  Interpretation:  Analyze  student 
responses  by  grouping  the  responses  into  family,  school,  and  self 
categories. 

A.  Family  Category  - Questions  #6,  7,  9,  10,  12,  16,  18,  21, 

reflect  the  student's  attitude  towards  and  his/her 
feelings  about  his/her  family. 

B.  School  Category  - Questions  #2,  4,  5,  8,  11,  14  15,  17,  20, 

indicate  the  students  attitude  toward  school  and 
reflect  feelings  about  him/herself  in  the  school 
environment. 

C.  Self  Category  - Questions  #1,  3,  13,  19,  22,  23,  provide 

information  about  the  student's  feelings  about 
him/herself. 

Summarize  the  student’s  attitude  in  each  of  these 
categories. 

t'<.  I 
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Intent  of  the  Module 


This  module  is  designed  to  assist  service  providers  in  planning 
culturally  and  linguistically  appropriate  instructional  programs  for 
exceptional  language  minority  students.  The  four  areas  treated  in 
this  module;  1)  Using  informal  assessment  results  to  design 
appropriate  instructional  programs,  2)  designing  culturally 
appropriate  learning  environments,  3)  selecting  oral  language 
programs  and  materials,  and  4)  selecting  literacy  programs  and 
materials  were  selected  because  the  development  of  appropriate 
intervention  programs  depend  on  these  essential  processes.  An 
emphasis  is  placed  on  model  planning  sequences  that  direct  service 
providers  can  follow  as  they  design  intervention  programs  for  CLDE 
students. 


Culturally  and  Linguistically 
Appropriate  Programming/ In  traduction 
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A.  Introduction:  Using  Informal  Assessment  Results  to 

Design  Culturally  and  Linguistically 
Appropriate  Instructional  Programs 

The  results  of  the  ecological  assessment  should  provide  us  with 
the  following  information  around  which  an  appropriate  instructional 
program  can  be  planned; 

. A PROFILE  OF  STUDENT  ABILITIES,  INCLUDING: 

Language  use  patterns  (home/school) 

. Oral  language  proficiency  (stage/skills) 

. Reading  and  writing  proficiency  (stage/skills) 

. Academic  achievement  levels 
(math/content  area  reading  skills) 

. Social  skills/learning  style  (attitudes,  interests, 
self-concept,  interaction  patterns) 

• A DESCRIPTION  OF  RELEVANT  HOME  CHARACTERISTICS 
INCLUDING: 

. Language  use  pattern  of  family  members 
. Literacy  abilities  and  academic  preparation  of 
parents/guardians 

. Attitudes  of  parents  towards  each  language 
and, 


ACCESS  TO  LEARNING/ACADEMIC  OPPORTUNITIES 

. Previous  school  experiences 
. A description  of  the  current  classroom 
environment 

By  reorganizing  the  various  sections  of  the  Sample  Individual 
Profile  that  was  presented  in  the  .first  module,  participants  will  see 
that  considerable  information  can  be  collected  to  guide  instructional 
planning  for  a given  CLDE  student. 

The  sections  which  follow  demonstrate  how  to  combine  the 
results  of  informal  assessment  procedures  to  make  particular 
instructional  decisions  for  CLDE  students. 
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1 . Planning  Language  Use  in  Instruction 


A first  area  to  consider  in  planning  intervention  is  language  use 
in  instruction.  In  cases  where  the  service  provider  has  the  ability  to 
instruct  the  student  in  either  the  native  or  the  second  language,  the 
provider  should  let  informal  assessment  results  determine  whether 
to:  1)  instruct  the  student  mostly  in  the  native  language,  2)  instruct 
the  student  mostly  in  the  second  language,  or  3)  provide  instruction 
in  both  languages  about  equally.  This  decision  should  be  based  on 
information  which  describes  the  support  available  for  each  language 
in  the  child's  larger  environment. 

In  cases  where  native  language  instruction  is  not  possible, 
language  use  information  collected  will  aid  the  service  provider  in 
understanding  how  much  support  is  currently  available  outside  the 
school  environment  in  each  language.  This  can  aid  in  planning 
appropriate  reinforcement  and  extension  activites  both  in  and  out  of 
school. 

For  each  section  of  student  data  collected  regarding  language 
usage  (left  side  of  page),  results  should  be  summarized  (right  side 
of  page).  After  reviewing  all  the  data,  an  outcome  statement  should 
be  written  regarding  optimal  language  use  in  instruction  for  the 
target  student. 


( 
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a.  Home  Language  Use 


1 . 

First  language  learned  by 
student 

2. 

Language  most  frequently  used  by 
student  at  home. 

3. 

Language  most  frequently  used  by 
parents  with  student. 

4. 

Language  most  frequently  used  by 
adults  with  each  other  at  home. 

5. 

Lanquaqe  most  frequently  used  by 
Student  with  siblings. 

Select  one:  [x] 

Only  Native  Language'? 

Mostly  Native  Language?. 

Only  English?  

Mostly  English?  

Both  Equally?  


b.  Observation  of  Relative  Language  Usage 

Observer(s):  Dates  of  Observation: 


Content 

Only 

English 

Mostly 

English 

Equal 

Mixture 

Mostly 

•-1 

Only 

L 

1 

1 . Informal  w/peers 
(Playground, 
cafeteria, 
bus.  etc.) 

2.  Informal  w/ 
adults  (hallways, 
play  areas,  cafe- 
teria. off-campus) 

3.  Formal  w/ 
peers  (class- 
room, lab, 
library,  etc.) 

4.  Formal  w/ 
adults  (class- 
room, lab. 
office,  etc.) 

5 , With  Bilingual 
individuals 
(students,  teachers, 
etc.) 

Select  one  [x] 

Only  Native  Language? 
Mostly  Native  Language? 
Only  English? 

Mostly  English? 

Both  Equally? 
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c.  Observation  of  Relative  Literacy  Activity 


N/A 

or 

D.K. 

Only 

English 

Only 

Li 

Mostly 

Englisn 

Mostly 

Li 

Some 

in 

Both 

Not 

in 

Either 

1.  Child’s  parents/guar- 
dians read 

(functionally  literate 
or  beyond) 

2.  Books,  magazines, 
present  in  home 

3!  Child  read  to  by 
parents  or  other 
family  members 

4.  Formal  reading 
instruction  is 
provided 

5.  Child  reads  for 
specific  academic 
purposes 

6.  Child  reads  for 
pleasure 

Select  one:  [x] 

Only  Native  Language? 
Mostly  Native  Language? 
Only  English? 

Mostly  English? 

Both  Equally? 


Outcome:  What  does  the  data  suggest  about  optimal  language 
use  in  instruction: 


y 
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2.  Language  Preference 
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In  addition  to  understanding  actual  language  use  patterns,  it  is 
important  to  consider  the  student's  and  the  parents'  preferences 
about  language  use  in  instruction.  Based  on  this  information,  we 
may  or  may  not  revise  our  plan  for  language  use  in  instruction  stated 
above.  Even  if  we  chose  not  to  revise  the  language  use  plan,  we  will 
want  to  be  aware  of  parent  and  student  attitudes  towards  each 
language  and  culture  to  plan  a responsive,  proactive  program  and  to 
shape  a supportive  attitudinal  climate  for  the  program. 


Observer: Date: Observer: Date: 


Parents 

+ 

0 

- 

1 . L ^ Usage 

2.  L2  Usage 

3.  Literacy 

L2  Literacy 

5.  L-|  Culture 

6,  L2  Culture 

7,  Bilingual 
Instruction 

Student 

+ 

0 

- 

1 . L ^ Usage 

2.  L2  Usage 

3.  L.|  Literacy 

L2  Literacy 

5.  L^  Culture 

6,  L2  Culture 

7.  Bilingual 
Instruction 

Select  one:  [x] 

Student  Preference: 

Native  Language  

English  

Both  Equally  

No  Preference  


Select  one:  [x] 

ParentfsV  Preference: 

Native  Language  

English  

Both  Equally  

No  Preference  


Implications  for  Instruction:, 
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3.  Matching  Teaching  Approaches  to  the  Student's 
Learning  Style 


Observed  Modality  Preference  (Reid);. 


Observed  Environmental  Preferences  (Dunn)*;, 


Implications  for  Instruction; 


4.  Planning  the  Language  Development  Program 

A central  instructional  concern  with  culturally  and  linguistically 
diverse  exceptional  students  is  their  language  development  program. 
In  order  to  plan  appropriate  oral  language  and  literacy 
(reading/writing)  development  programs,  we  need  to  summarize  the 
data  collected  concerning  their  current  stage  of  development  and 
abilities  by  specific  language  area  (pronunciation,  vocabulary, 
grammar,  comprehension,  etc.). 


* Complete  this  section  after  the  next  unit  in  this  module  on  Learning 
Environment. 
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This  section  is  designed  to  summarize  what  we  now  know  about; 

a.  Primary  Language  Development 


Stage  Analysis: 

Stage  of  Primary  Language  Development 


1 

Preparatory 

11 

Early 

111 

Emergent 

IV 

Intermediate/ 
T ransitional 

V 

Age- 

Appropriate 

Oral 

Reading 

Writing 

(Spelling) 

Oral  Language  Stage: 
Reeding  Stage:  (If  known) 
Li  Writing  Stage:  


Skills  Analysis: 

Language  Proficiency  Test  Results  (L/S/R/W) 


Date 

Language 

Technique/ 

Instrument 

Area(s)  Assessed 

Results 

rv»aJ  ekiH  eroM  urf«tee  fee  tmerverWen 


I 1 
( 1 
t 1 
( ) 
I 1 


arenuneietlen 

Oremmer 

Veeekutery 

Fluency 

CMn^ehenelen 


WfUlna  ihltt  areee  Urgete4  fer  tnterventlen 

t I erfeni»e!ien  I ) Lenguege  Uce  (Oremmer) 

t I eecekuiery  | } Mcehenice 

(fpelllng.  Punetvetien. 
Ceeiteliietlen.  Otacrtticel  Ueikc) 

aee^ng  ahtti  tergete«  fer  tnferventlen. 


I ) word  aeeegnttlerV 
{ ) Fredtetlen 


( 1 Reeding  Comprehension 

I ) Reeding  Rete 


Outcome: 

Primary  language  Instructional  goals  by  area: 
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This  section  is  designed  to  summarize  what  we  now  know  about; 

b.  Second  Language  Development 


Stage  Analysis: 

Stage  of  Second  Language  Development 


1 

Preparatory 

11 

Early 

III 

Emergent 

iV 

Intermediate/ 

Transitional 

V 

Age- 

Appropriate 

Oral 

Reading 

Writing 

(Spelling) 

Oral  Language  Stage 
Reading  Stage:  (It  Known) 
Writing  Stage:  


Skills  Analysis: 

Language  Proficiency  Test  Results  (L/S/R/W) 


Date 

Language 

Technique/ 

Instrument 

Area(s)  Assessed 

Results 

Lanauaa*  tlilll  •r«e«  targeted  tor  mtervention 

I ] Pronuncieilen 

j I Oremmer 

I j Voooouiery 

I ) fluency 

{ ) Com^eheneien 

Writing  Skill  areae  targeted  far  Irttenrention 

I I arganliaiion  J J Longuege  Uee  (Oremmarj 

I 1 vaeeouiary  | ) Ikaenanlee 

(SpeiMng.  Punetuallen. 
Capitalliationi 

aeadtng  Skill  targeted  tar  Intervention 

I ] Ward  aeeognitiaa  I 1 Reading  Compreheneion 

I ) Prodicuon  I ) Reading  Roie 


Outcome: 

Second  language  instructional  goals  by  areq.: 
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5.  Planning  the  Academic  Program 


Two  types  of  diagnostic  data  may  be  available  to  assist  in 
identifying  instructional  levels  in  reading  and  mathematics:  Norm- 

referenced  test  results  and  criterion-referenced  tests.  In  the  case 
of  norm-referenced  tests,  the  grade  level  at  which  the  student  is 
functioning  in  reading  and  math  will  be  established,  in  the  case  of 
criterion-referenced  tests,  in  addition  to  grade  level  abilities, 
individual  instructional  objectives  can  be  established.  Informal 
assessment  procedures  can  be  used  to  supplement  formal  test  data. 
Suggestions  for  summarizing  this  information  are  given  below: 

a.  Norm-Referenced  Test  Results 


Grade/ Functional  Level 
Li  L2 

Language  

Reading  ._  ■.  .. 

Math  


Other:  — 

b.  Criterion-Referenced  Test  Results 
(Reading/Math) 


Objectives  Identified: 
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Results  of  Observations  Conducted/Analysis  of  Work  Samples: 


Instructional  goals  by  academic  area; 


6 . Planning  for  Social  Skills/Personal  Development 

A final  area  to  be  considered  in  planning  intervention  is 
personal  and  social  skills  development.  Direct  service  providers 
should  systematically  consider  the  motivation,  interests, 
interaction  patterns,  self-concept,  and  social  skills  of  students 
through  observation,  checklists,  rating  scales,  and  sociometric 
techniques.  This  section  is  provided  to  summarize  data  collected  on 
these  important  areas. 

List  the  names  of  any  checklists,  rating  scales,  or  observational  guides 
used:  
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Results: 


o 
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Student  observation/interview  (re‘  interests,  interactions,  motivation.  Check  any  areas  tor  which 
anitudes)  by: ^Date: Intervention  is  required 

Observations/Reactions: [ 1 Motivation  to  learn 

[ ] Social  Skills 

(e.  g.  cooperation. 

punctuality) 

[ ] Self-Concept 

[ ] Peer  Interactions 


Parent  Interview  (re:  activities,  observed  language  usage, 
attitudes)  by: Date: 

Observations- Reactions: 


Principal  goals  based  on  all  of  the  above: 


A, 
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Culturally  and  Linguistically 
Appropriate  Programming! Learning  Environment 
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A.  Differences  in  Perceptual  Styles  and  How  They  are 
Influenced  by  Culture 

In  the  previous  module,  the  Perceptual  Learning  Style  Preference 
Questionnaire  by  Joy  Reid  was  introduced.  It  is  designed  to  consider 
modality  preferences;  whether  students  are  primarily  visual,  auditory, 
kinesthetic  or  tactil  learners.  Consideration  of  perceptual  style  is  a 
common  means  of  distinguishing  among  learners,  and  perceptual 
preferences  are  influenced  by  culture,  as  recent  cross-cultural  studies 
demonstrate  (Jaiali,  F.A.,  1989;  Sims,  J.E.,  1988).  In  addition  to 
considering  modality  strengths,  the  concept  of  perceptual  style 
encompasses  the  construct  of  field  dependence/independence,  a term 
first  used  by  Witkin  et  al.  (1977). 

Field  independence  refers  to  the  ability  of  an  individual  to  perceive 
specific  details  within  a pattern  as  discrete  entities.  A person  with  a 
field  independent  perceptual  style  is  able  to  see  details  apart  from  the 
whole.  In  contrast,  a person  with  a field  dependent  perceptual  style  is 
able  to  see  details  only  in  relation  to  the  whole.  This  individual  is 
unable  to  make  critical  discriminations  among  competing  perceptual 
stimuli.  Research  in  the  perceptual  area  shows  that  a student's 
perceptual  style  is  influenced  by  his/her  culture  and  surrounding 
environment  (Davey,  1976).  For  example,  children  from  hunting 
societies  are  much  more  apt  to  focus  on  details  and  have  a greater 
tendency  to  be  field  independent  in  perceptual  style. 

Although  the  concept  of  field  independence/dependence  was 
initiated  by  psychologist  Witkin  in  relation  to  his  research  on 
perceptual  styles,  today  the  terms  are  broadly  applied  to  describe 
different  cognitive  styles  among  learners.  As  applied  to  cognitive 
style,  field  independent  learners  are  considered  to  be  those  learners 
who  have  analytical  skills  that  are  very  useful  in  mainstream  learning 
environments.  In  contrast,  field  dependent  learners  are  those  students 
who  tend  to  use  relational  over  analytical  strategies.  Such  learners 
may  require  demonstrations  along  with  clear  directions  in  order  to 
work  more  successfully  in  classrooms  favoring  an  analytical  style. 

The  charts  which  follow  contrast  the  differences  between  field 
dependent  and  field  independent  learners  and  the  differences  between 
teachers  who  exhibit  field  dependent  vs.  field  independent  teaching 
styles.  However,  it  is  important  that  participants  understand  the 
importance  of  interpreting  these  characteristics  across  a continuum 
and  within  particular  situations  and  contexts.  For  example,  a student 


or  teacher  may  exhibit  field  dependent  characteristics,  but  the 
learner's  apparent  field  dependence  should  be  interpreted  as  existing  as 
a function  of  the  particular  context  and  time  frame.  Across  contexts 
and  time  frames,  most  learners  and  teachers  will  exhibit 
characteristics  of  both  styles,  even  though  one  style  may  tend  to 
predominate.  A careful  analysis  of  each  individual’s  perceptual  style  is 
recommended. 


From:  Burke  Guild.  P 4 Garger.  S (1985)  Marching  to  DitlerenI  Drummers.  Alexandria.  VA  Association  lor  Supervision 


HOW  STUDENTS  LEARN 


Field  Dependence 


Field  Independence 


Perceive  globally 


Perceive  analytically 


Experience  in  a global  fashion,  adhere  to 
structures  as  given 


Experience  in  an  articulated  fashion, 
impose  structure  or  restrictions 


Make  broad  general  distinctions  among 
concepts,  see  relationships 


Make  spedtic  concept  distinctions,  see 
tittle  overlap 


Have  a social  orientation  to  the  world 


Have  an  impersonal  orientation  to  the 
world 


Learn  material  with  social  content  best 


Learn  social  material  only  as  an 
intentional  task 


Attend  best  to  material  relevant  to  own 
experience 


Interested  in  new  concepts  tor  their  own 
sake 


Seek  externally-defined  goals  and 
reinforcements 


Have  self-defined  goals  and 
reinforcements 


Want  organization  to  be  provided 


Can  self-structure  situations 


More  affected  by  criticism 


Less  affected  by  criticism 


Use  spectator  approach  to  concept 
attainment 


Use  hypothesis  testing  approach  to  attain 
concepts 


and  Curriculum  Developmer^;  (p.  30).  Reprinied  with  permission  o!  the  Association  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development  and  P Burke  Guild  and  S Garger  Copynght  G 1985  by  the  Association  lor 
Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development  All  rights  reserved 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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HOW  TEACHERS  TEACH 

Field  Dependence 

Field  Independence 

Strong  in  establishing  a warm  and 
personal  learning  environment; 
emphasize  personal  aspects  of  instruction 

Strong  in  organizing  and  guiding  student 
learning,  emphasize  cognitive  aspect  of 
instruction 

Prefer  teaching  situations  that  allow 
interaction  and  discussion  with  students 

Prefer  impersonal  teaching  methods  such 
as  lecture  and  problem-solving 

Use  questions  to  check  on  student 
learning  following  instruction; 
More  student-centered 

Use  questions  to  introduce  topics  and 
following  student  answers; 

More  teacher-centered 

Provide  less  feedback,  avoid  negative 
evaluation 

Give  specific  corrective  feedback,  use 
negative  evaluation 

From:  Burke  Guild,  P.  & Garger,  S.  (1985).  Marching  to  Different  Drummers  (p.  31). 

Alexandria.  VA:  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development. 

Reprinted  with  permission  of  the  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development  and  P.  Burke  Guild  and  S.  Garger.  Copyright  © 1985  by  the 
Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development.  All  rights  reserved. 


B.  Differences  in  Cognitive  Style  and  How  They  Affect 
Learning 

Academically-successful  students  often  display  an  analytical, 
reflective  cognitive  style  (Kagan,  1966;  Mosley  and  Spicker,  1975). 
These  students  are  able  to  critically  and  methodically  analyze 
information  using  a rational  step-by-step  approach.  In  contrast, 
students  with  impulsive  cognitive  styles  tend  to  learn  through  more  of 
a trial  and  error  approach  and  do  not  apply  methodical  sequential 
thinking.  They  are  more  intuitive  in  their  thinking.  Although  Students 
with  impulsive  cognitive  styles  do  not  differ  with  regard  to 
intelligence  from  students  who  are  reflective  thinkers;  their  impulsive 
styles  do  cause  them  difficulty  in  achieving  in  traditional  American 
classrooms,  where  both  field  independent  perceptual  styles  and 
reflective,  analytical  cognitive  styles  are  often  required  of  students. 

Childbearing  practices  within  different  cultural  groups,  greatly 
influence  both  perceptual  and  cognitive  styles,  causing  different 
cultural  groups  to  have  tendencies  in  one  direction  or  the  other.  For 


o 
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example,  in  their  research,  Ramirez  and  Castaneda  (1974),  found  the 
majority  of  Mexican-American  children  studied  demonstrated  a field- 
sensitive  cognitive  style.  Field-sensitive  students  perceive  the  world 
as  a whole  and  are  tuned  into  all  aspects  of  the  situation.  For  these 
students,  the  context  of  an  event  is  inseparable  from  the  context  and 
personal  relationships  and  modelling  are  important  to  learning. 

In  contrast,  according  to  Ramirez  and  Castaneda  (1974),  students  with 
a field  independent  style  of  learning  can  separate  elements  of  a 
situation  or  context  and  consider  them  independent  of  the  context. 


As  with  any  classification,  it  is  important  to  use  these 
classifications  on  a continuum.  Children  will  often  respond  with  a 
variety  of  learning  styles  according  to  the  situation.  Although  no 
one  learns  exclusively  one  way  or  another,  there  are  tendencies  for 
students  of  particular  cultures  to  display  behavior  that  is 
predominantly  1)  impulsive,  global,  and  relational  or  2)  detailed, 
methodical  and  reflective  (Almanza  & Mosley,  1980), 

Cognitive  styles  are  very  important  in  enhancing  teaching  and 
learning.  Teachers  need  to  be  aware  of  the  style  demands  they  are 
placing  on  their  students  in  order  for  them  to  be  able  to  learn  and 
perform  successfully.  Time  and  attention  need  to  be  given  to  teaching 
students  flexibility  in  using  both  cognitive  styles.  At  the  same  time, 
teachers  must  extend  beyond  their  own  preferred  teaching  style 
whether  it  be  detailed  and  methodical,  or  global,  relational,  and  open- 
ended  and  flexibly  use  both  styles  in  order  to  reach  a greater  number  of 
students. 

C.  Interactional  Style  Differences  and  Cultural 
Influences 

Students  display  different  interactional  styles  in  the  classroom. 
Some  students  prefer  to  work  alone  rather  than  in  cooperation  with 
others  and  display  an  independent  interactional  style.  In  contrast, 
other  students  enjoy  working  in  groups  and  are  very  socially-directed 
in  their  approach  to  learning. 

The  ways  in  which  students  interact  with  each  other  is  culturally- 
determined.  Many  culturally  and  linguistically  diverse  students  who 
have  been  raised  in  a cooperative  environment  and  who  have 
experienced  group-oriented  activities,  prefer  to  work  cooperatively 
with  others  in  the  classroom.  In  many  cases,  these  students  prefer  not 
to  be  placed  in  competitive  situations.  Conversely,  there  are  students 
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who  prefer  competition.  Many  middle  class  American  students  who 
have  been  reared  in  a more  competitive  home  and  societal  environment 
choose  to  work  in  competitive  classroom  situations.  Students  who 
know  how  to  compete  and  like  competing  have  a definite  advantage  in 
American  classroom  environments. 

A third  way  in  which  culture  influences  a students’  ways  of 
interacting  with  others  is  in  whether  or  not  the  student  is  able  to 
verbally  interact  with  adults  or  chooses  to  restrict  verbal  interactions 
to  other  students.  Students  who  are  raised  in  societies  where  children 
are  seen  but  not  heard  in  the  presence  of  adults  are  conditioned  not  to 
initiate  conversation  with  adults.  When  placed  in  everyday  situations 
in  American  classrooms,  these  children  experience  a great  deal  of 
difficulty  because  they  are  expected  to  initiate  verbal  interactions 
with  adults,  and  are  often  evaluated  by  their  ability  to  communicate 
with  adults.  It  is  important  for  teachers  to  understand  how  to  require 
verbalizations  from  their  students,  and  to  appreciate  the  diversity  of 
successful  interactional  styles  that  exist  among  students. 


D.  Learning  Style  Preferences 


The  following  analysis  of  learning  styles  was  constructed  by  Rita 
and  Kenneth  Dunn.  They  believe  that  in  order  to  structure  appropriate 
learning  environments  for  individual  students,  teachers  must  account 
for  each  student’s  environmental,  emotional,  social  and  physical 
needs.  Their  model  enumerates  eighteen  elements  for  teachers  to 
consider  in  designing  productive  learning  environments  for  students^ 
The  Dunn  & Dunn  model  incorporates  perceptual  and  interactional  style 
preferences  among  other  important  ecological  conditions. 


^Note;  The  current  Dunn  & Dunn  model  incorporates  21  elements,  as  the  area  of  Psychological 
Needs  was  recently  added  (with  three  elements:  analytical/global;  cerebral 
preference;  reflective/impulsive).  The  earlier  model  with  18  elements  is  presented 
here  since  it  parallels  available  assessment  devices  that  correspond  to  the  Dunn  & Dunn 
model. 


*■ 
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RITB  ond  KENNETH  DUNN'S  LEARNING  STVLE  ELEMENTS 
Stimuli  Elements 


Environmental 

Sound 

Light 

Temperature 

Design 

Emotional 

Motivation 

Persistence 

Responsibility 

Structure 

Socioloaical 

Peers 

Self  Pair 

Team  Adult  Varied 

Physical 

Perceptual  Intake  Time  Mobility 

From:  Burke  Guild.  P.  & Garger,  S.  (1985).  Marching  to  Different  Drummers 

(p.  45).  Alexandria,  VA:  Association  for  Supen/ision  and  Curriculum 

Development.  Reprinted  with  permission  of  the  Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development  and  P.  Burke  Guild  and  S. 
Garger.  Copyright  © 1985  by  the  Association  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development.  All  rights  reserved. 


There  are  three  assessment  instruments  designed  to  assess 
learning  style  according  to  the  Dunn's  model.  They  include; 

1) .  The  Learning  Style  Inventory  Primary  Version  (LSl-P) 

(Kg.  1 & 2) 

Lesrning  Styles  Network,  St.  John's  University,  Grand  Central 

and  .Utopia  Parkways,  Jamaica,  NY,  11239— (718)  990-6161,  ext.  6412 

2) .  The  Learning  Style  Inventory  (LSh  Grades  3 & 4 

3) .  The  Learning  Style  Inventory  (LSh  Grades  5-12 

Price  Systems,  Inc.,  Box  1818  Lawrence,  KS  66044 
(913)  843-7892. 

Spanish  directions  are  available.  Teachers  who  assess  their  students 
learning  styles  according  to  the  LSI  can  utilize  the  results  in  planning 
responsive  programs  for  their  students  according  to  the  dimensions 
analyzed. 

The  Resource  Manual  includes  an  introduction  to  this  system 
through  the  article:  "The  Sum  and  Substance  of  Learning  Styles" 
written  by  Rita  Dunn  (See  Module  1,  Resource  Manual). 
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E.  Overall  Effects  of  Cultural  Variations  on  Learning 


Cultural  variations  in  students'  values,  ways  of  perceiving, 
cognitive  styles  and  interactional  styles  greatly  affect  learning.  The 
degree  to  which  a student  is  able  to  perceive  new  information  depends 
upon  his  past  experience  and  success  with  the  method  of  presentation 
used.  For  example,  a highly  skilled  visual  learner  taught  new  material 
visually  will  experience  more  success  with  the  material  than  if  the 
same  material  were  only  presented  orally. 


Finding  the  right  match  between  teaching  and  learning  styles  will 
influence  the  amount  and  type  of  content  learned.  A child  who  prefers 
to  work  cooperatively  in  groups  has  a greater  possibility  of  succeeding 
in  a content  area  s/he  finds  difficult  if  that  content  is  presented  in  a 
comfortable,  cooperative  group  setting. 


Students  differ  in  the  amount  of  content  they  are  able  to  process 
at  one  time,  in  their  rate  of  learning,  how  they  learn,  and  in  their 
retention  of  newly-introduced  concepts.  The  rate  and  amount  of 
learning  can  be  altered  favorably  on  behalf  of  individual  students  if 
attention  is  given  to  matching  teaching  and  learning  styles  and 
teaching  students  to  become  skillful  and  flexible  in  adapting  to 
perceptual,  cognitive,  and  interactional  styles  other  than  those  they 
currently  favor. 


The  chart  that  follows  summarizes  the  various  ways  researchers 
have  conceptualized  style  differences  among  learners  and  reminds  us  of 
the  many  alternatives  available  in  designing  instructional 
environments  to  enhance  student  success. 
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SOME  EXAMPLES  OF  STYLE  CHARACTERISTICS 

Category 

Characteriatica* 

Reatarchara 

COGNITION 

sensing/intultlon 

Jung.  Myers-Briggs.  Mok 
Keirsey  and  Bates 

Perceiving,  finding 
out,  getting 
information 

field  dependent/field 
independent; 
abstract/ concrete 

Witkin  1 

Gregorc.  Kolb  and  1 

McCarthy  I 

visual,  auditory,  kinesthetic, 
tactile 

Barbe  and  Swassing.  Dunn  | 

arxJ  Ojnn 

CONCEPTUALIZATION 

extrovert/introvert 

Jung.  Myers-Briggs.  Keirsey 
and  Bates 

thinking,  forming 
ideas,  processing, 
memory 

reflective  observation/ 
active  experimentation 

Kolb  and  McCarthy 

random/sequential 

Gregorc 

AFFECT 

feeler/thinker 

Jung.  Myers-Briggs.  Mok. 
Keirsey  and  Bates 

feelings,  emotional 
response,  motivation, 
values,  judgements 

effect  of  temperature, 
light,  food,  time  of  day. 
sound,  design 

Dunn  and  Dunn 

BEHAVIOR 

manifestations  of  all 

of  the  above-mentioned  characteristics 

*Ch«r«ct«fUtlc»  MptrtUd 

by  • (/)  IndtcaU  mt  •ppotH*  ttmlim. 

From:  Burke  Guild.  P.  & Garger.  S.  (1985).  Marching  to  Different  DrummeiS  (P-  9)-  Alexandria.  VA: 

Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development.  Reprinted  with  permission  of  the 
Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development  and  P.  Burke  Guild  and  S.  Garger 
Copyright  S 1985  by  the  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development.  All  rights 

reserved. 
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F.  fiCT1\jny: 


Planning  for  Victor's  Learning  Style 


Victor's  Learning  Style  Preference 

According  to  Dunn  and  Dunn's  Learning  Style  Elements 


STIMULI  ELEMENTS 

Environmental 

Sound 

Light 

Temperature 

Design 

Formal 

Emotional 

Motivation 

Teacher 

Adult 

Persistence 

Responsibility 

Structure 
Needs  Little 

Sociological 

Peers 

Self 

Pair 

Team 

Adult 

Varied 

Physical 

Perception 

Tactual 

Visual 

D 

Intake 

oes  Not  Require 

Time 

Mobility 

1.  Victor's  teacher  administered  the  Learning  Style  Inventory: 
Primary  Version  (Perrin,  1983)  to  Victor,  and  obtained  the  results 
given  above.  Study  the  chart  provided  which  highlights  the  learning 
style  elements  which  are  important  to  Victor. 
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2.  For  each  element,  explain  what  would  you  do  to  accommodate 
Victor's  needs  in  the  classroom.  As  a starting  point,  use  the 
suggestions  provided  on  the  three-page  excerpt  which  follows 
entitled  Prescriptions  Based  on  Individual  Responses  to  the  LSiiP  by 
Janet  Perrin,  author  of  the  instrument. 

Design: 


Intake: 


Structure: 


Sociological: 


Responsibility  & Persistence: 


Motivation 


Perception: 


multisystem 
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Prescriptions  Based  on  Individual 
Responses  to  the  LSI:P 

1.  SOUND 

a)  Not  Acceptable 

Provide  quiet  work  areas  sucb  as  carrels;  design  a section  of  the  classroom  for  a magic 
carpet  or  quiet  garden  area  where  absolute  quiet  is  the  rule  (use  rugs,  pillows,  stuffed  fur- 
niture and  other  sound  absorbers).* 

b)  Acceptable 

Establish  small-group  areas  where  students  may  work  and  talk. 

2.  LIGHT 

a)  Low 

Establish  areas  where  lights  can  be  dimmed  or  shades  drawn;  use  curtains,  shaded  lamps  or 
tissue  paper  over  lights  or  windows  to  diffuse  the  light. 

b)  Bright 

Provide  extra  lamps;  allow  students  to  work  near  the  windows. 

3.  TEMPERATURE 

a)  Cool 

Permit  students  to  work  in  the  cooler  sections  of  the  room  (near  an  open  door,  next  to  the 
windows  if  not  sunny). 

b)  Warm 

Permit  students  to  work  in  the  warmer  sections  of  the  room  (warmest  area  is  usually  the 
center  of  the  room);  allow  the  wearing  of  sweaters  or  extra  clothing. 

4.  DESIGN 

a)  Formal 

Provide  desks  and  chairs  placed  in  rows. 

b)  Informal 

Permit  students  to  work  in  the  magic  carpet  area  (see  Sound.  Not  Acceptable)  lying  on  a rug 
or  in  a comfortable  chair. 

5.  SOCIOLOGICAL 

a)  Alone 

Provide  carrels;  place  desk  and  chair  away  from  others;  assign  multisensory  instructional 
packages,  song  boards,  independent  contract  activities,  programmed  learning  sequences. 

b)  Adult 

Provide  frequent  teacher  interaction  and  direction;  place  the  students'  desks  near  the 
teacher;  assign  at-home  projects  which  involve  the  parents  or  other  adults. 

c)  Peers 

Allow  students  to  work  in  pairs;  use  small  group  activities;  encourage  peer  interaction;  pro- 
vide small  group  work  areas. 

6.  STRUCTURE 
a)  Needs 

Provide  clear  simple  objectives;  give  directions  visually  and  auditorially  (repeat  if  necessary); 
limit  choices;  provide  immediate  feedback;  praise  the  student  frequently;  check  work  while 
the  student  is  working  and/or  immediately  after;  assign  one  page  of  work  or  project  at  a time 
instead  of  several;  establish  reasonable  time  limits;  assign  programmed  learning  sequen- 
ces, multisensory  instructional  packages;  structured  contracts,  song  boards. 
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b)  N*«dt  LIttI* 

Permit  choices  and  options;  establish  objectives  .with  the  student,  provide  feedback  and 
praise  when  necessary;  assign  several  projects  at  one  time;  permit  the  student  to  choose 
what  to  do  first,  next,  etc.;  establish  flexible  time  limits;  assign  contracts  with  several  activ- 
ity alternatives. 


7.  RESPONSIBILITY  and  PERSISTENCE 

a)  is  Not 

Provide  short  term  assignments;  check  work  often;  provide  frequent  feedback,  provide  high 
interest  materials;  assign  multisensory  instructional  packages. 

b)  Is 

Permit  choices  and  options;  permit  self-pacing  and  self-checking;  provide  feedback  as  need 
ed.  assign  contracts  with  wide  choice  of  activity  alternatives. 


8.  MOTIVATION 

a)  Taacher  Motivated 

Allow  students  to  work  near  the  teacher;  provide  frequent  teacher  interaction  and  feedback, 
assign  teacher  made  materials;  provide  encouragement  and  praise  often. 

b)  Adult  Motivated 

Assign  at-home  projects  which  will  involve  parents;  communicate  often  with  parents  regard- 
ing the  student's  progress;  permit  multisensory  instructional  packages,  song  boards  and 
other  resources  to  be  taken  home. 


c.  Self  Motivated 

Provide  a variety  of  learning  resources;  permit  student  initiated  projects  and  activities,  pro- 
vide praise  and  encouragement  when  needed,  permit  self-pacing  and  self-checking,  provide 
contracts  on  a variety  of  topics. 

d)  Unmotivated 

Establish  specific,  attainable  goals  based  on  ability  and  level;  provide  frequent  praise  and 
feedback;  assign  projects  and  activities  based  on  studerit  interest;  keep  assignments  brief, 
provide  interesting  and  varied  learning  resources;  assign  multisensory  instructional 
packages. 


9.  PERCEPTION 

a)  Visual  . . 

Provide  films,  filmstrips,  books  with  pictures;  allow  students  to  work  in  the  media  center  and 

library;  encourage  visual  activities,  use  visuals  (transparencies,  chalkboard,  charts)  when 
lecturing:  emphasize  whole  word  and  language  experience  approaches  to  reading;  assign 
contract  activity  packages,  high  interest  multisensory  instructional  packages,  programmed 
learning  sequences  (if  structure  is  needed). 

b)  Auditory 

Provide  tapes,  records,  tape  recorded  books;  allow  students  to  work  m the  media  center;  per- 
mit tape  recorded  book  reports;  use  discussion  and  lecture  methods,  emphasize  phonics 
and  linguistic  reading  approaches,  assign  Contract  Activity  Packages,  and  resources  ac- 
companied by  tapes. 


Provide  manipulative  learning  materials  such  as  puzzles,  sand  paper  letters  and  numerals, 
lotto  games;  use  art  projects  in  readina.  math,  and  social  studies;  permit  frequent  use  of  the 
Chalkboard  flannel  board,  magnetic  board,  typewriter;  encourage  tracing  of  letters  and 
words;  encourage  students  to  write  their  own  stories;  assign  multisensory  instructional 
packages  and  song  boards;  permit  frequent  use  of  sand  table  and  water  table. 

d)  Kinesthetic  . „ 

Provide  large  muscle  learning  materials  such  as  floor  puzzles,  large  blocks,  step-on  number 
lines  and  alphabet  squares;  provide  cooking  and  building  experiences;  encourage  concrete 
experiences  such  as  trips,  walks,  and  community  projects,  permit  play  acting,  role  playing, 
and  puppet  shows;  assign  multisensory  instructional  packages. 
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10.  INTAKE 


a)  Does  Not  Require 

Permit  students  to  choose  their  own  snack  time  if  they  wish. 

b)  Requires 

Make  available  nutritious  snacks  such  as  fruit,  raw  vegetables,  nuts,  sunflower  seeds..permit 
frequent  snack  breaks  during  the  day. 


11.  MOBILITY 


a) 


Does  Not  Require 

Provide  uninterrupted  work  periods;  encourage  students  to  gather  learning  resources 
starting  an  activity  or  project. 


before 


b) 


AUowTrequent  breaks  during  work  periods;  permit  students  to  work  at  various  learning  sta 
tions  and  interest  centers. 


12.  TIME 


a) 


Morning 

Assign  morning  reading  and  math  groups; 
homework  to  be  done  in  the  morning. 


administer  tests  in  the  morning;  encourage 


b) 

c) 


Afternoon 

Assign  afternoon  reading  and  math  groups;  administer  tests 

Evening 

Assign  projects  and  activities  to  be  completed  at  home. 


in  the  afternoon. 


Source;  Perrin,  J.  (1983).  Learning  style  inventory; — Primary  versiOIL — Manual  tfll 

administration,  interpretatic^n  and  teaching  suggestions.  Malverne,  NY:  Telecki 
Publishing  Services.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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Cloud,  1987 


/4  [/Uto'i 


(ifCTIVITy:  Planning  One  Primary  Oral  Language 

Program  (L.) 


The  Resc'jr-:-:  Spec.al  zi  wh. 


.1  v; 


■kS  w/r»'.  V :C10r  m 


assess! n:,  re'^rorehe.ne.on  ans  exp^'ess've  ianguos-: 
aeveicoTien'  using  U'i  star  / refeli/ng  tecrnique , us 
sfor\'  *rc-n'  "ne  Poo<  PQriin-)Cs  €n  /Idcisc'^-Weslev's 
Spanis'r.  has:d  Reac.mg  Senes  Hacsirr-.es  S.s nines 


1.  Watch  the  session.  What  strategies  does  Victor  use  to 
communicate? 


2.  What  stage  of  acquisition  is  Victor  currently  at  in  the  prim.ary 
language? 


3.  What  methods  are  preferred  at  this  stage? 


4.  What  skill  areas  require  special  attention? 

(production,  gramimar,  vocabulary,  fluency,  comprehension) 


5.  What  other  learni-^g  characteristics  need  to  be  accounted  for 
in  Victor's  native  language  program? 


6.  What  problems  did  you  notice  through  Victor's  performance 
with  the  use  of  the  story  retelling  technique  to  collect  a 
language  sample? 
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2,  (<lGTlV/1Ty:  Planning  fhe  Englisin  Oral  Language 

Program  {£SL) 

victor's  6Sl  Resource  Specialist  administered  Santillana's 

fi  Rainbow  Collection/Assessment  Test  (#4  Street  Scene), 

a picture  card  and  structured  questioning  technique  to 
determine  Victor's  stage  of  proficiency  In  English 


1.  Could  Victor  respond;. 


YES 

□ 

□ 

□ 


□ 

□ 

□ 


At  the  Preproduction  Level? 

At  the  Early  Production  Level? 
At  the  Speech  Emergence  Level? 


2.  Based  on  the  above,  what  stage  of  acquisition  is  Victor 
currently  at  in  English? 


3.  What  teaching  methods  are  preferred  at  this  stage? 


4.  What  strategies  did  Victor  use  when  he  couldn't 
respond? 


5.  What  skill  areas  require  special  attention?  (pronunciation, 
grammar,  vocabulary,  fluency,  comprehension) 


6.  What  other  learning  characteristics  need  to  be  accounted 
for  in  Victor's  ESL  program? 


B.  Developmental  Stages  of  Acquisition 

The  acquisition  of  a second  language  progresses  in  four  distinct 
stages,  or  levels  of  competence.  The  types  of  language  activities 
that  students  are  capable  of  at  each  stage  vary  with  each  level.  In 
the  following  pages  basic  types  of  activities  are  suggested  for  each 
of  the  four  language  stages. 

1 . Preproduction/Comprehension St^qe 

• Students  communicate  with  gestures  and  actions. 

• Lessons  focus  on  listening  comprehension. 

• Lessons  build  receptive  vocabulary. 


Representative 

Comprehension/PreDroductiQn Activities 

Activities  might  include: 

. Total  Physical  Response  (TPR)  Activities 
. Language  experiences 
. Games 

. Drawing/illustrating 
. Looking  for  pictures  to  match  vocabulary 
. Listening  to  dramatizations 
. Listening  to  skits,  cassettes,  videos,  or 
filmstrips. 

. Music 


Students  respond  by: 

. Performing  an  act 
. Pointing  to  an  item/picture  or 
writing  the  letter  corresponding 
to  a picture 
. Gesturing  or  nodding 
. Saying  yes  or  no 
. Say  the  names  of  other  students 
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<AhPLg  ACTIVITY 


TPR  STUDENT  KIT:  THE  HOME* 


Lesson  1 

(Comprehension  Skills) 


Vocabulary: 


celling 

chair 

floor 

kitchen 

pot 


Sink 

stove 

table 


move 

put 

remove 


tea  kettle 
window 


touch 


Structures: 


Put  the 
Put  the 
Put  the 


in  the  

on  the  Side  of 

on  the  other  side  of 


Touch  the  _ 

Move  a 

Remove  the 


away  from  

from  the 


Series  I (kitchen  vocabulary) 

t . Put  the  sink  in  the  kitchen. 

2.  Put  the  stove  in  the  kitchen. 

3.  Put  a table  in  the  kitchen, 

4.  Put  a chair  on  one  side  of  the  table. 

5.  Put  another  chair  on  the  other  side  of  the  table. 

6.  Touch  the  sink. 

7.  Touch  the  stove. 

8.  Touch  the  tea  kettle  that  is  on  the  stove. 

9.  Touch  the  pot  that  is  on  the  stove. 

10.  Touch  a chair. 

11.  Touch  the  table. 

12.  Move  a chair  away  from  the  table. 

13.  Move  the  chair  next  to  the  table. 

14.  Touch  the  floor  in  the  kitchen, 

15.  Touch  the  ceiling  in  the  kitchen. 

16.  Touch  the  window  in  the  kitchen. 

17.  Touch  another  window  in  the  kitchen. 

18.  Touch  still  another  window. 

19.  Remove  the  sink  from  the  kitchen. 

20.  Remove  the  stove  from  the  kitchen. 

21.  Remove  the  table  from  the  kitchen. 

22.  Remove  a chair. 

23.  Remove  the  other  chair. 

Sourct:  A»her.  J.  J.  (1082).  TPR  student  krt  The  hon^e  (Lesson  1 ) Los  Galos.  CA  Sky  Oaks  Produciions 


Copyright  C 1982.  1987.  1988,  1989.  Reprinted  by  permission  All  rights  reserved 
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Using  TPR  to  Facilitate  Language  Acquisition 


1.  Watch  the  videotaped  demonstration  lesson  using  Total 

Physical  Response  methodology  from  the  series  Meeting  The 
Challenge,  a curriculum  study  program,  developed  by  Los 
Angeles  County  Public  Schools. 


2.  What  are  the  features  of  this  approach  that  facilitate 
language  acquisition,  particularly  at  early  stages? 


3.  What  did  your  learn  about  structuring  a TPR  lesson? 


4.  What  are  your  reactions  to  this  approach? 


r r 
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2. 


Early  Production/Staae 


• Students  speak  using  one  or  two  words  or  short 
phrases. 

• Lessons  expand  receptive  vocabulary. 

• Activities  are  designed  to  nnotivate  students  to 
produce  vocabulary  which  they  already  understand. 


Representative 
Early  Production  Activities 

Activities  might  include: 

. All  stage  1 activities 
. TPR  activities 
. Language  experiences 
. Charades 
. Role-playing 
. Open-ended  sentences 
. Interview  with  guidelines  written 
out 

. Charts,  tables  and  graphs 
. Newspaper  ads 
. Content  activities 

Students  respond  by: 

. Yes/No  answers 

. One  word  answers  from  either/or 
questions 

. One  word  answer  from  general 
questions:who.  what,  when  where 
. Lists  of  words 

. Two  word  strings  (usually  with  errors) 


I'*,  r: 
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P^cJi^cticK 

CHOCOLATE  CHIP  COOKIES 


WHAT  YOU  HEED; 


chocolat#  chips 

flour 

sugar 

salt 

•99* 

brown  sugar 
vanilla 
but tar 
racipc 

(fros  chocolate  chip 
package) 


Masuring  spoons 

Beasuring  cup 

bowl 

spoon 

pan 

oil 

wax  paper 

knife 

oven 


WHAT  TO  DO: 


1.  Put  all  the  ingredients  and  utensils  on  the  table. 

2.  Label  and  discuss  each  ingredient;  looking,  smelling#  tasting# 
and  touching  as  appropriate,  e.g.#  Pass  the  egg  around  and 
ask  *How  does  it  look?“^  oval#  white.  "How  does  it  feel?* 
cold#  cool#  smooth#  hard.  *vihat  kind  of  container  is  this?" 
Jar#  bottle#  bag-  The  facilitator  should  ask  questions  and 
model  and  expand  upon  students  responses  in  a natural  way. 

3.  Label  and  discuss  each  utensil#  "What  is  it  made  of?*  *How  is 
it  used?* 

4.  Read  each  step  in  the  recipe  or  have  individual  students  read 
the  steps. 

5.  Have  students  complete  each  step  e.g.#  measuring  the  flour# 
counting  eggs  and  cracking  them#  mixing#  etc. 

6.  Bake  the  cookies.  Discuss  the  time  and  the  changes. 

7.  Cut  the  cookies*  Discuss  division#  equality#  etc. 

8.  Bat  the  cookies.  Discuss  taste#  texture#  past  experiences# 
smell#  tefl^erature#  etc* 

WHAT  TO  TALK  ABOUT: 

1.  Describing  the  ingredients  and  the  utensils.  Categorising 
them* 

2.  Compare  before  and  after  the  cookies  were  baked  or  how  each 
ingredient  changes  the  dough. 

3.  Discuss  mathematical  concepts  such  as#  same#  different# 
equality#  fractions#  sise#  geometry#  measurement#  time#  more# 
less#  counting* 

4.  Relate  the  experience  to  students*  prior  experiences. 


S*  Talk  about  the 

senses;  sight# 

smell#  taste#  touch# 

hearing. 

WORDS  TO  OSE: 

Numbers  1-5 

minutes 

brown 

bag 

teaspoon 

hard 

yellow 

yolk 

tablespoon 

soft 

plastic 

albumin 

1/2#  1/4,  1/3 

smooth • 

glass 

oven 

1 cup 

bumpy 

wood 

bake 

more 

cold 

metal 

lid 

less 

white 

bottle 

push 

pull 
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i 


ActU/i±Ud* 


I • fr#f#r»nr^  iTAnkiri^ 

Xn  thli  activity,  atudtnti  rank  tha  rtaponat  accord- 
inq  to  thair  o%m  prafaranca.  In  tha  follow-up,  tha 
atudanta  hava  tha  oportunity  to  arpraaa  thair  opiniona 
and  faalinqa.  Tha  following  ia  ona  topic  oftan 
diacuaaad : 

My  favorita  auamar  activity  ia: 

awiduning 

raading  novala 

playing  tannxa 

cooking 

rollow*apt 

Mho  rankad  awim»ing  aa  nutnbar  ona?  (Mark  raiaas  hia 
hand),  ifhara  do  you  awxia.  Hark?  Mow  oftan?  Whan  dxd 
you  firat  laarn  to  awi»?  Rava  you  avar  awu» 
coi^atitivaly?  Who  alaa  in  tha  claaa  awiata  a graat  daal? 
(Matty  raiaas  har  hand).  Did  you  mark  awimwing  aa  your 
firat  prafaranca?  Why  not?  What  did  you  nark?  (playing 
tannia).  Why  do  you  lika  tannia  »ora  than  awim»ing? 

1 1 ^ <*hi>rtLa  and  tablas 

Tha  uaa  of  charta  ia  a »aana  of  providing 
comprahanaibla  inout  whila  raquiring  ona-word  or  short 
anawara.  Tha  construction  of  tablas  of  infonnation  about 
atudanta  in  a claaa,  as  this  ona,  aarvas  as  a basis  for 
furthar  intarchanga. 


HOICAy 

WZCKCSAy 

SATURDAY 

Jorji 

works 

acudias 

plays  basaball 

Jia 

atajdias 

has  basaball  practica 

works  in  suDaimarkct 

Louisa 

spudias 

has  swim  tasm  practica 

plsys  watsTDolo 

Mamn 

works  at  racord 

lifts  waighta 

visits  friands 



stora 

Doaa  Jit  hava  basaball  practica  on  Wadnasdays? 

What  taaa  is  ha  on?  What  position  doaa  ha  play?  Who 
plays  watar  polo  on  Saturdays?  Why  doaa  aha  play  on 
Saturdays?  Doaa  aha  avar  play  during  tha  waak?  Doaa 
aha  play  for  fun  only  or  ia  aha  on  a taa»?  What 
position  doaa  aha  play?  Do  girls  and  woman  ordinarily 
play  watar  polo?  Why?  why  not?  Do  you  auppoaa  touiat 
knows  how  to  swia?  Wall?  Why? 


Sourca:  Krashan.  S O ^ Tarrelt.  T.O  (1P83)  Tha  natural  approach.  Language  acQuIsItion  in  tha  CUtaaroom  (PP  103* 
104).  San  FrarKiico.  CA:  Akwnany  Praat  Rapnnlad  by  pamittiKyi  o4  Aiamany  Praaa.  Hayward.  CA 
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4 . Intermediate  Fluency  Stage 


• Students  engage  in  conversation  and  produce 
connected  narrative. 

• Lessons  continue  to  expand  receptive  vocabulary. 

• Activities  are  designed  to  develop  higher  levels  of 
language  use  in  content  areas. 

• Reading  and  writing  activities  are  incorporated 
into  lessons. 


Representative 

Intermediate  Fluency  Activities 

Activities  might  include: 

. Content-based  activities 
. Semantic  organizer  activities 
. Creative-arts  based  activities  (poetry, 
drama,  music,  photographic  essays) 

. Creative  writing  activities  (journals, 
joint  books) 

. Extended-reading  activities 
. Discussion  activities 
. Critical  thinking  skills  activities 
(problem  solving,  decision-making, 
evaluation  activities) 

Students  respond  by: 

. Extended  discourse 
. Paragraphs 
. Narratives 

. Creative  writing  (poetry,  descriptive 
writing) 


ActUI\t4^* 


1.1  Making  Improvements 


Dirtctions:  Work  with  a small  group  (3  to  5 students).  Read  the 
words  on  the  list  below  and  think  of  different  ways  to 
improve  the  rtems  Be  creative!  There  are  no  limits 
Have  one  person  wnte  down  the  group's  ideas  for 
each  item.  Share  your  answers  wnh  the  dass. 


^ . Television 

2.  Alarm  clock 

3.  Radio 

4 Pen 

5 Typewnter 

6 Refngerator 
7.  Toaster 

8 Hairdryer 
9.  Can  opener 


10.  Bicycle 


Unit  1 . Purple  Cows  7 

^URPLBCOWSA  POrATOOtPS.  C 19e7t>yA)tfnMrrPfW  CA 

PtrmnsMin  to  nfifO(AK9  k>f  OMVPorn  iM 


•SoufC»;  Chnstison,  M A , * B«sar>o.  S (1867).  Purpt*  cows  * potato  ciip*  (unH  1 ; purpi*  cowt  7)  Hayward.  CA 
Alatnany  Prass  Reprinlad  by  parmitsion  ol  Alatnany  Prass.  Hayward.  CA 
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5.  Understanding  the  Natural  Approach  Through  The 
Rainbow  Collection* 


Select  a lesson  from  the 
following  cards;  Card  171 

Card  173 
Card  174 
Card  178 


Analyze  the  lesson  in  terms  of; 


a)  activity  type  (language  experience,  creative  arts, 
content-based,  group  discussion,  game,  etc.), 

b)  appropriateness  of  the  activity  for  the  stage  for 
which  it  was  planned, 

c)  teacher  role, 

d)  student  role  in  the  lesson, 
and, 

e)  language  learning  style  favored. 


’Permission  to  reproduce  Rainbow  Collection  Cards  171,  173,  174  & 178  has  been  granted  by 
Santillana  Publishing  Company  to  the  Institute  lor  Urban  and  Minority  Education. 
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THE  Rainbow  Collection 


Santillaxia  Publishing  Co. 


M «tl  (1#»4)  yi^  tMinbom  NofVwftWHJ  ^•pnn*^  l>y  ^tmuMior 
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Students  will  name  different  modes  of  transportation. 
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j Have  the  students  design  a poster  lor  selling  cars  Ask 
Hoinfurceoiont  questions  while  they  work,  like  "How  much  will  your  car 
■■—  ■— 1 cost?  Will  you  oiler  a discount?" 
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SELECTION  OF  METHOD/ACTIVITIES  FOR  LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 

IN  CLDE  CHILDREN 


7.  Sample  ESL  Curriculum  Materials  bv  Stage  of 
Development 


Preproduction  Stage  | 

TPR  Student  Kits.  Sky  Oaks  Productions,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
1120,  Los  Gatos,  CA  95031 

beta  (Beginning  English  Through  Action)  Addison- 
Wesley  Publishing  Co.  Reading,  MA  08167 

Magnetic  Wav.  A Division  of  Creative  Edge  Inc. 

2495  North  Forest  Road,  Amherst,  NY  14068 


Early  Production  Stage  | 

Onen  the  Lights:  Language  Experience  for  young  children, 
Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co. 

Jazz  Chants 

Jazz  Chants  for  Children.  Oxford  University  Press. 

200  Madison  Avenue,  New  York;  N.Y.  10016 

1 ive  Action  English.  Sky  Oaks  Productions,  Inc. 


Speech  Emergence  Stage 

See  It.  Sav  It.  Ver  v Hablar 

Sharing  a Song.  Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co. 

Wnrd  Wav  Games.  The  Alemany  Press,  2501  Industrial 
Parkway  West  Dept.  AL,  Hayward,  CA  94545 

Intermediate  Fluency  | 

Purple  Cows  and  Potato  Chios:  Multisensorv  Language 
Acquisition  Activities.  The  Alemany  Press. 

O • 

^ f \J 
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Culturally  and  Linguistically 
Appropriate  Programming! 
Literacy  Programs  and  Materials 
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A.  LITERACY  DEVELOPMENT  INSTRUCTIONAL  SEQUENCE 
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1,  /^GTIV/ITV: 


Planning  A Bilingual  Reading  Program: 
Native  Language  Reading 


fi  (o^  Victor  Skills  Analysis  through  the  BRIGANCE®  Diagnostic 

Assessment  of  Basic  Skills:  Spanish  Edition 


Does  Victor  have  basic  decoding  skills  in  Spanish  at  the; 


syllable  level? 
word  level?: 

preprimer  level? 
primer  level? 
first  year: 


How  does  Victor  perform  at  the  preprimer  level  when 
asked  to  do  a paragraph  reading  test? 


What  strategies  did  Victor  use  to  read  the  sentences? 


What  disabilities  impeded  performance? 


Stage  Analysis  Through  Observation  of 
Reading  Performance 


How  is  Victor's  stage  of  reading  development  being 
assessed?  What  aspects  are  being  analyzed? 


^ * . 


fi  {o'i  K/icto'i 


(ACTiviry:  Planning  A Bilingual  Reading  Program: 

Native  Language  Reading 

Skills  Analysis  through  the  BRIGANCE®  Diagnostic 
Assessment  of  Basic  Skills:  Spanish  Edition 

(cont’d) 


What  does  Victor  do  vith  the  book?  What  does  he 
know  about  reading?  What  stage  is  he  at?  What 
aids/hinders  his  performance? 


For  non-Spanish  speaking  viewers,  what  would  be 
your  role  in  the  assessment  process  if  you  had 
requested  this  assessment  and  were  working  with 
the  specialist  as  your  interpreter? 


What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
working  with  an  interpreter? 
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2,  /^CTIV/ITV:  Planning  A Bilingual  Reading  Program: 

Second  Language  Reading 


A {o'i 


Can  Victor  perform  on  a word  level  at  the; 

Y N 

preprimer  level?  I 1 EZZH 

primer  level?  I I r~~H 


Analyze  Victor's  performance  at  the  paragraph  level. 
What  strengths  and  weaknesses  did  he  exhibit  on  the 

preprimer  level? 


What  happens  when  Victor  is  asked  to  repeat  a sentence 
in  which  he  makes  an  error,  as  is  required  by  the  test 
procedures? 


What  stage  of  reading  development  is  Victor  at  in  English? 


What  methods  are  preferred  at  this  stage? 


Should  English  reading  be  taught  at  this  time? 
your  answer. 


r > 
L,  » 
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Justify 
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3. 


(<ieTW1Ty:  Planning  a Bilingual  Wriilng  Program 


a. 


Look  at  the  transparencies  your  trainer  has  made  of 
writing  samples  collected  by  Victor's  teacher. 


b.  What  stage  of  writing  development  is  Victor  at  in  each 
language?  (see  page  223) 


c.  Using  the  rating  technique  provided  on  pages  108-109, 
rate  Victor's  language  level  (1-6),  message  quality  (1-6) 
and  use  of  directional  principles  (1-6). 


d. 


Should  English  writing  be  taught  at  this  time? 
Justify  your  answer. 
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B.  Developmental  Stages  of  Literacy  Development 

The  principles  discussed  in  the  last  unit  about  the  oral 
language  acquisition  process  are  also  applicable  to  literacy 
development.  Learning  to  read  and  write  in  a second  language  is  a 
developmental  process  which  is  best  accomplished  when  the  literacy 
experiences  are  meaningful  to  the  learner.  The  student  needs  many 
opportunities  to  approach  literacy  in  comfortable  settings  designed 
to  promote  success  and  facilitate  growth  from  one  stage  to  the  next. 
As  with  oral  language,  developmental  and  interlanguage  errors  are 
regarded  as  an  acceptable  part  of  the  process.  Learners  move 
through  four  basic  stages  as  they  acquire  literecy.  These  stages  are 
described  in  the  unit  which  follows.  In  each  case,  basic  activities 
are  suggested  to  facilitate  reading  and  writing  development.  It 
should  be  carefully  noted  that  the  first  stage  applies  only  to 
preliterate  students. 

1.  Preparation  for  Literacy 

. Shared  reading/writing  experiences 
. Creation  of  oral  stories  with  wordless  picture  books 
. Emphasis  on  enjoyment  and  retrieval  of  meaning 


Representative 
Preparatory  Activities 

Activities  might  include: 

.Word  cards 

.Personal  picture  dictionaries 
.Identifying  key  words  m teacher-developed  story 
.Listening  to  taped  or  teacher*read  stones  (authentic 
children’s  literature,  pattern  stories) 

.Oral  story  retelling 

.Drawing  as  a means  of  writien  expression 
Students  respond  by: 

.Processing  stories  reading-like  ways,  approximating 
to  book  language 

.Answering  comprehension  questions  in 
.Demonstrating  comprehension  by  appropriate 
emotional  response 
.Scribbling,  drawing 
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Tracy  was  always  playing  tricks.  One  day,  Grandma  took  Tracy 
to  the  pool.  "Help!  Help!"  cried  Tracy.  I'm  drowning!  Grandma  rushed 
to  save  her.  But  Tracy  was  only  tricking. 


One  day,  Mom  took  Tracy  to  the  fair.  "Help!  Help!  cried  Tracy. 
I’m  falling!  Mom  rushed  to  save  her.  But  Tracy  was  only  tricking. 


One  day,  John  took  Tracy  to  the  park.  "Help!  Help!  cried  Tracy. 
I'm  slipping!  John  rushed  to  save  her.  But  Tracy  was  only  tricking. 

One  day.  Grandpa  took  Tracy  to  a barbecue.  "Help!  Help!  cried 
Tracy.  I've  burned  my  hand!  Grandpa  rushed  to  save  her.  But  Tracy 
was  only  tricking. 


One  day,  the  teacher  took  Tracy  to  the  zoo.  "Help!  Help"  cried 
Tracy.  This  time,  no  one  rushed  to  save  her.  They  knew  Tracy  was 
always  tricking.  But  this  time  she  wasn't! 


Story  by  Donovn.  S A Butimr.  A (1964)  Rigby  Educstion,  P^rmtsston  to  mpfint  this  mstormi  hms 

bmn  granted  by  Rigby  EducMtion.  inc  to  tbo  instituto  tor  Urbrnn  and  Minonty  Education. 
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2.  Early  Literacy 

. Interlanguage  forms  accepted  in  reading/writing 
. Experience-based  reading/writing 
. Emphasis  on  meaningful  communication,  exchange  of 
information 


Representative 
Early  Literacy  Activities 

Activities  might  include: 

• vocabulary  development 

• "key  word"  techniques  (sight  vocabulary) 

• predict/confirm  events  in  stories 

• dictate  story  for  teacher  to  write 

• labelling  pictures 

• copying 

• dictation  of  key  words 

• filling-in  blanks 

• completion  exercises 

Students  respond  by: 

• realizing  print  is  stable 

• following  print  as  books  are  read 

• self-correcting  for  sense 

• engaging  in  early  writing  (letters  name) 

• answer  simple  comprehension  questions 

• attempting  to  copy  or  trace  teacher's  writing 

• producing  single  words  to  label  pictures 


■ I ; 
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1st  Draft 


Sample  Lesson 


MAKING  APPLESAUCE 


The. story  of  the  apple. 

Today  is  Friday.  It's  Friday.  We  go  make  applesauce.  We  need  eight 
apple,  a measuring  cup,  two  measuring  cup,  sugar,  and  water.  We 
going  wash  the  apple;  Then  we  cut  it  in  a piece.  Then  we  add  sugar, 
water,  into  the  pan,  than  we  cut  all  this  up-the  outside  of  the  apple. 
Then  we  cook  it  until  the  apples  melt.  In  a small,  small,  teeny  piece. 

We  put  the  knife  back  and  the  sugar,  and  all  the  measuring  cup.  Then 
we  need  a bowl,  spoon,  mom  going  to  put  the  applesauce  in  a bowl 
for  us.  Everybody  smells  so  yum-yum.  The  little  baby  boy  played 
with  the  bloek  and  mom  caught  him.  And  she  give  him  some 
applesauces,  too.  And  we  all  eat  it.  The  applesauce  now  not  in  the 
apple  now.  Is  in  our  stomach.  How  good  they  taste. 


Final  Draft 


MAKING  APPLESAUCE 

Today  is  Friday.  We  are  going  to  make  applesauce.  We  will 
need  eight  apples,  a measuring  cup,  sugar,  and  water. 

First,  we  wash  the  apples.  The  we  peel  the  skin  and  remove 
the  core.  In  the  core,  we  see  the  seeds.  We  take  off  the  stem,  too. 
Then  we  cut  up  the  flesh  of  the  apples  into  little  pieces. 

Next,  we  put  all  the  pieces  of  apple  into  a pan.  We  add  enough 
water  to  cover  it  and  one-half  cup  of  sugar.  We  wait  until  the  water 
boils  and  the  apples  become  real  soft. 

We  take  the  pan  off  the  stove.  Carefully,  we  put  the  apple 
mixture  in  a bowl.  We  mash  it  with  a spoon.  It  smells  so  good! 

At  last,  everyone  gets  to  taste  the  applesauce.  Some  boys  and 
girls  put  cinnamon  on  top.  We  all  like  appleasauce  a lot! 


C /! 
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Follow-Up  Activities 

A.  Comprehension  Questions 

1 . Does  applesauce  smell  good? 

2.  Do  you  put  cinnamon  or  water  on  top  of  the  applesauce? 

3.  What  do  you  do  first  to  the  apples? 

4.  What  is  another  name  for  the  middle  of  the  apple? 

5.  How  much  sugar  do  you  put  in  the  measuring  cup? 

6.  Draw  a picture  of  the  story. 

R Vocabulary  Development 

1.  What  part  of  the  apple  did  we  not  throw  away? 

A.  The  stem 

B.  The  seeds 

C.  The  core 

D The  flesh 

2.  What  does  an  apple  have  that  you  have,  too? 

A.  A stem 

B.  A core 

C.  Skin 

D.  Seeds 

3.  What  made  the  apples  soft? 

A.  Very  hot  water 

B.  Very  cold  water 

C.  The  sugar 

D The  bowl 

4.  How  did  the  applesauce  taste? 

A.  Bitter 

B.  Salty 

C.  Sour 

D Sweet 
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5.  Why  is  applesauce  good  for  you? 

A.  It's  made  from  vegetables. 

B.  It's  made  of  meat. 

C.  It's  made  from  fruits. 

D.  It's  easy  to  make. 


Making  APPlesauce 

C.  Cloze  Activity  (Focused  on  verbs) 

Today  is  Friday.  We  are  going  to  make  applesauce.  We  will 
need  eight  apples,  a measuring  cup,  and  water. 

First,  we  the  apples.  Then  we  the 

skin  and  ' the  core.  In  the  core,  we  the  seeds.  We 


the  stem,  too.  Then  we 


up  the  flesh  of  the 


apples  into  little  pieces 
Next,  we  


all  the  pieces  of  apple  into  a pan.  We 

_ enough  water  too  it  and  one  half  cup  of  sugar.  We 

until  the  water and  the  apples  real  soft. 


We  the  pan  off  the  stove.  Carefully,  we  the  apple 

mixture  in  a bowl.  We it  with  a spoon.  It so  good. 


At  last,  everyone 


to 


the  applesauce. 


Some  boys  and  girls  put  cinnamon  on  top.  We  all  like  applesauce  a 
lot! 


Mash 

Smells 

Become 

Cut 

Peel 

Add 

Take 

Take  off 

Put 

Boils 

Cover 

Put 

See 

Remove 

Wait 

Gets 

Wash 

Taste 

o 
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n Cloze  Activity  (Traditional) 


Today  is  Friday.  We  are  going  to  make  applesauce.  We  will 
need  eight  apples,  a measuring  cup,  sugar,  and  water. 

First,  we  wash  the  apples.  Then  peel  the  skin  and 

remove  the  . In  the  core,  we  see  the . We  take  off 

the  stem,  too.  we  cut  up  the  flesh  of  apples  into 

little  pieces. 

Next,  we  all  the  pieces  of  apple  into  . We 

add  enough  water  to it  and  one  half  cup  of . We 

wait  until  the  water  boils  apples  become  real  soft. 

We  the  pan  off  the  stove.  Carefully,  put 

the  apple  mixture  in  a . We  mash  it  with  a spoon. 

smells  so  good! 

At  last, .gets  to  tasted  the  applesauce.  Some  boys 

and  girls  put  cinnamon  on  top.  We  all  like  applesauce  a lot! 


Core 

And 

The 

Needs 

Bowl 

Put 

Then 

1 1 

Cover 

A 

Everyone 

We 

Sugar 
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We 
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ADDITIONAL  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE  HEADING  ACTIVITIES 


1.  On  Che  simplest  level  children  may  arrange  the  word  cards 
(usually  there  is  one  card  for  every  word  in  Che  story)  in 
the  same  order  in  which  the  words  appear  in  the  story  (written 
on  the  board  or  on  a large  sheet  of  newsprint) . Words  vhich 
are  used  several  rimes  (we,  Che,  in)  need  multiple  copies. 

2.  Beginners  may  find  it  helpful  to  match  a word  card  to  a related 
picture  (farm,  pumpkin,  seeds,  cups,  over). 

3.  Children  may  make  sentences  using  the  word  cards.  At  first  the 
teacher  may  make  a short  sentence  from  the  story  leaving  out 
one  or  two  words . Later  the  teacher  may  select  a word  and 

ask  the  child  to  make  a sentence  around  it.  Later  still  a child 
may  simply  be  directed  to  "make  sentences  \ising  the  words  in 
our  story."  If  the  child  makes  a sentence  which  omits  an  article 
or  a helping  verb , the  teacher  should  spread  the  word  cards 
apart  at  that  point  and  ask  what  is  missing  or  how  the  child 
might  make  the  sentence  better. 


4. 


5. 


Children  may  make  rebus  sentences . 

I Wei  I alsol  I made  I [T] 

They  may  unscramble  sentences. 

I go  1 m I farm  i (to  I 


some 


I oumoicins 


They  may  sequence  events  with  sentence  scrips 

[wTI 


cut 


the  i Ipumnkin , 


cooked  I I the  I | mTtTmkln 


Selected  words  in  the  stoiy  may  be  used  as  a spelling  list, 
using  whatever  spelling  study  techniques  Che  teacher  favors 


8.  Selected  words  in  the  stories  nay  be  used  to  illustrate  and 
practice  blending  separate  sounds  into  complete  words.  The 
teacher  can  model  aloud  the  correct  pronunciation  while  pointing 
to  the  parts  of  the  word  in  cum  on  the  card. 


9.  New  vocabulary  may  be  developed  by  caking  off  from  the  words 

already  used.  The  story  reads,  "We  mixed  them  (sugar,  pumpkin, 
spices)  in  Che  mixer." 


10.  The  children  may  find  words  in  the  story  with  the  sane  beginning 
sounds . 


went 


with 


wasn 


I vaterea 


outl  (pvxmkiin  |Vie  I [Plancea  j |pan i 


(OVER) 
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11.  The  children  may  find  words  with  long  and  shore  vowels. 

Iplck  I I skinl  Imixedl 


Pie  1 Ispice 


12.  The  children  may  unscramble  words  in  the  story. 
newt  1-41  went) 


14, 


15 


16 


13.  The  children  may  rhyme  words  in,  the  story  with  other  words 
i cook  1 


17, 


! COOK 


The  children  may  alphabetize  the  word  cards ■ 
allspicTl  Ibowl  j |choPPecT[  [egg 


The  children  may  find  synonyms  and  antonyms  for  words  in  the 
story 

iTn~l  lontj 
lorf  1 Ion  i 

Iclosel 


1 oven  1 

Is  cove  i 

small 

i licclei 

six ! 

stir 

open 


Selected  words  in  the  stories  may  be  used  to  illus .-ate  consonant 
blends.  Children  may  be  asked  to  choose  those  word  ca.ds 
whi^  contain  blends. 


akin  I i crusts ! IpIanceHl  I frying' 


As  in  numb'er  16,  selected  words  in  the  stories  may  be  used  to 
illustrate  consonant  digraphs. 


wash  I Ichcppea  | itnem  1 


Sourc:  Chamberlain  P . Kolbusz  L Johnston.  G Help  LELPS  Acc»p»e<J  lor  publication  Irom  InSlrUClfll  magazine 


3.  Emergent  Literacy 


Continued  use  of  student-constructed  texts 
Introduction  of  controlled  reading  and  writing  activities 


Representative 
Emergent  Literacy  Activities 

Activities  might  include: 

• choral  reading 

. silent  reading  of  pattern  stories,  structural  readers, 

• student-developed  stories 

• simple  letters,  notes 

• journals;  joint  book-making 

• conversion  exercises 

• filling-in  blanks 

• dictation 

• \writing  from  pictures 

• arranging  words  into  sentences  or  sentences  into  a 
paragraph 

(word  cards,  sentence  strips) 

• composing  sentences  from  a structural  writing  box 

Students  respond  by: 

• confirming  and  self-correcting  by  semantic  and  syntactic 
fit 

• finding  known  words  in  text 

• predicting  text  using  syntax  & meaning 

• recognizing  words  visually 
. formfng  letters,  words  in  identifiable  way 

• separating  words  in  print 

• manipulating  words/sentence  parts  into  sentences 

• attempting  simple  written  messages  using  personal  words 

• showing  signs  of  using  letter-sound  approximations  in 
writing 


O 
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It  is  morning. 

Mr.  Dean  is  going  to  the  town. 
Mrs.  Dean  is  in  the  car,  too. 
She  is  going  to  the  stores. 


The  boys  go  to  the  river, 

but  they  cannot  see  the  boat. 
It  is  not  there. 


Bill  jumps  on  his  bicycle. 
"Come  with  me,"  he  says. 
"Come  to  Mr.  Ford's  house." 
Tom  is  taking  his  bicycle,  too. 
Their  bicycles  are  blue. 


Mr.  Ford  is  a policeman. 

His  house  is  in  the  village. 

"What  are  you  doing  here, 

Bill  ?"  he  asks.  "Are  you  going 
to  take  me  in  your  boat?" 

^ Source:  Eyre,  A.,  (1966). 

Longman  Group 


Bill  says:  "No.  My  boat 
is  not  there." 

The  policeman  asks  questions 
and  writes  Bill's  story 
in  his  book. 

Stage  1:  Green  Island 
Limited:  White  Plains,  N.Y. 


The  two  boys  are  in  a field. 

It  is  beside  the  river. 

Their  clothes  are 
on  their  bicycles. 

They  are  going  to  swim. 

23  8 Reprinted  by  permission. 


John  was  happy.  He  had  a new  book.  Peter  listened.  He  heard  a dog. 
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4.  Intermediate  Abilities  in  Reading  and Writing 


. Vocabulary  expansion 
. Focus  on  increasing  fluency 
. Refinement  of  language  forms 


Representative 

Intermediate  Reading/Writing  Activities 

Activities  might  include: 

. word  identification,  categorization 
. semantic  organizers 
. individualized  reading  (silent,  oral) 

. content  area  reading 

. free  writing  (concrete  poetry,  journal  entries) 

. rewriting  stories  in  own  words 
. controlled  book  reports 
. proof-reading/editing 
. studying  model  paragraphs 
. dictionary  activities 

. composing  paragraphs  from  unsequenced  sentences 
. conversion/transformation  exercises 
. writing  ending  to  story;  writing  summaries 
. cooperative  writing  activities 

Students  respond  by: 

. using  established  basic  sight  vocabulary 
. systematically  applying  word  recognition 
strategies  learned 

. using  whole  text  to  comprehend  unknown  words 
. using  reference  books  independently 
. attempting  to  spell  from  memory 


The  Water  Buffalo  and 
the  Tiger 

Oa*  day  a famtr  waa  plowing 
a fiald  with  a wmtar  buifaio.  Tha 
fiald  waa  atry  muddy.  Tha  wmtar 
buffalo  waa  poUmg  tha  plow  vary 
•lowly. 

**You  lilly  wmtar  buffalo,**  amid 
tba  farmar.  **Yoo  mova  ao  alowiy. 
Look  how  quick  and  ctrong  tha 
tigar  ia.  Why  can’t  you  ba  Uka 
th*  tigarT* 

**Why  ahould  X ba  lika  tha 
tigar?**  aakad  tha  watar  buffalo.  **I 
am  battar  than  tha  tiger.** 

tr 


*Xf  yoo  want  nw  to  work  for 
yao,  do  aa  I taO  yoiL  Cover  my 
body  with  atraw.- 
Tha  fanaar  worked  for  two  dayi 
aovariag  hia  water  boffaio  with 
straw.  He  teed  the  etraw  to  that 
tha  water  buffalo  bad  a coat  of 
•craw  aU  ovar  hia  body.  Thao  tha 
watar  buffalo  rolled  ia  the  mad. 
Kw  wbola  body  wat  eowad  with 
a ooat  of  etraw  and  mud. 

Tha  water  buffalo  went  to  the 
Ufar'i  dmiL  The  Ofcr  came  out  of 
his  den  with  a roer.  He  nopped 
when  he  eew  the  water  buffalo. 

••Why  ara  you  ell  corerad  with 
mudr  asked  the  opr. 


Tha  farmar  waa  angry.  Ha  baat 
tha  watar  buffalo  with  a ttick. 

**Taka  ma  to  a tiger,**  said  tha 
wmtar  buffalo,  **and  I will  ahow 
you  that  I am  better  than  a tigar.** 
Tha  wax  morning  tha  farmer 
took  hia  water  buffalo  to  a tigar’s 
dan.  Tha  tigar  cams  out  of  tha 
dan. 

The  watar  buffalo  thook  hia 
sharp  homa  at  tha  tiger  and  said, 
**Stop!  I have  not  oooa  to  fight 
you  today  because  your  teeth  arm 
not  sharp.  Make  your  teeth  eery 
•harp.  In' three  days  I wiH  come 
back  and  ffght  you  with  my  horns.** 

IS 

*Tt  is  time,**  said  tha 

water  buffalo.  **Vou  know  I taka 
a mud  bath  every  day.  Tha  mud 
keeps  ma  cool  in  tha  summer 
tune.** 

Tha  tiger  looked  at  the  wat^r 
buffalo  again. 

•*You  are  very  fat,**  said  tha 
tiger.  Then  tha  tiger  laughed. 
*n*oday  1 will  have  a good  dinner 
of  nice  fat  water  buffalo.** 

**Vou  will  not  hurt  a hair  of 
my  body,**  said  tha  watar  buffalo. 

“I  could  have  killed  you  three 
days  ago  without  sharpening  my 
teeth.**  said  the  tiger.  **And  now 
my  teeth  are  very  sharp.** 

B 


*n»  tigar  roared  and  went  back 
into  his  den. 

**SUly  water  buffalo,  be  back  in 
three  days  and  I will  kill  you,** 
called  the  tiger.  Ha  laughed  as  he 
began  to  make  his  teeth  vary 
aharp. 

The  tifer  sharpened  hia  teeth 
for  three  days.  Ha  was  vary  angry. 
Ho  ona  had  evar  told  him  bafora 
that  hia  taath  warm  not  sharp 
enough. 

Tha  watar  buffalo  went  back  to 
tha  farm.  He  sharpened  his  horns 
for  one  day.  Than  be  said  to  the 
farmar, 


••All  tight,**  aaid  tha  watar 
buffalo.  **1  will  lie  down  and  lat 
you  hita  ma  three  times.  Than 
you  must  let  me  butt  you  with 
my  herns  thm  tiaas.**  Tha  water 
buffalo  lay  down  on  tha  ground. 
Tha  tiger  laughad  and  said, 

"You  are  s silly  water  buffalo.** 
Tha  tiger  rushed  at  tha  water 
buffalo  and  bit  him  three  time 
Ha  was  sure  the  water  buffalo  W4 
df  H But  tha  tiger  could  only  bite 
into  the  straw  that  covered  the 
water  buffalo. 

The  water  buffalo  got  up  and 
butted  the  ager  three  timea  with 
sharp  horns. 


Tha  first  ame  the  tiger  was 
roiled  over  on  his  back.  The 
Mcond  time  tha  sharp  home  want 
through  tha  tiger.  And  tha  third 
Uma  tha  tiger  was  toaaad  up  into 
tha  air  and  fall  hack  to  tha 
ground  dead 

Tha  farmer  saw  that  his  water 
buffalo  was  batter  than  tha  tiger. 

**I  shall  always  ba  good  to  my 
water  buffalo  even  if  he  does 
move  slowly/*  said  the  farmer. 

And  m China  the  farmer 
that  the  water  buffalo  is  his  beat 
fnend. 

Source:  Dolch.  E W . & Dolch  M ^ fl9G4)  Stonos  Irom  old  China,  folklofo  ot  the  world  (dp  17*23)  Allen.  TX  DLM 
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Date 


'The  Water  Buffalo  and  the  Tiger' 


Vocabulary: 


a water  buffalo 


a tiger  - 

a den  - 
a field  - 
to  shake  - 

to  roar 
to  sharpen 

a horn  - 

to  roll  - 
to  butt  - 


to  toss  - 


to  rush 


t<_  plow  - 


to  beat 


- - an  animal . 

The  water  buffalo  worked  on  a farm. 

- - an  animal . ^ 

The  tiger  wanted  to  fight  with  the 

water  buffalo . 

- - a cave;  a cave  where  an  animal  lives. 

The  tiger  lived  in  a den.  -fv 

- - a large  piece  of  land  used  for  farming,  xfi 
The  farmer  planted  rice  in  the  f iel_d . 

- - to  make  something  go  back  and  forth  very 
fast. 

The  water  buffalo  shook  its  head. 

■ - to  make  a loud  noise,  like  a tiger,  ft  *5 
The  tiger  roared  when  it  was  angry. 

- to  make  sharp. 

The  water  buffalo  sharpened  its  horns. 

The  water  buffalo  had  two  horns  on  its  head.  I 

- The  ball  rolled  down  the  hill,  '-i- 

- to  hit  with  the  head. 

The  water  buffalo  butted  the  tiger. 

- to  throw. 

The  boy  tossed  the  ball  to  me. 

- to  go  fast;  to  move  quickly. 

The  tiger  rushed  out  of  its  dcTi 

- The  farmer  and  the  water  buffalo  flowed 
the  field.  ^fi 

. to  hit.  The  farmer  beat  the  water  buffalo.  i7 


to  tie  - 


He  tied  two  sticks  together. 

a kind  of  dry  grass. 

to  put  something  on  top  of  something;  ^ 
to  put  something  all  over  something.*®' 

The  farmer  covered  the  buffalo  with  straw. 


DRAW  A LINE 


Here  are  some  long  sentences  with  when: 


The  farmer  was  very  angry  v ^ 

% 

The  water  buffalo  went  back 

to  the  tiger's  den 

The  tiger  came  out  of  his  doh 

with  a roar.  He  stuped 

The  farmer  knew  that  the 
water  buffalo  was  better  than 

the  aiger 


when  he  had  a coat  of 
' straw  and  mud. 

when  the  water  buffalo 
had  killed  the  tiger. 

when  the  water  buffalo 
moved  so  slowly. 

hen  he  saw  the  water 
f buffalo  all  covered 
with  mud. 


II.  Read  these  sentences  and  underline  the  one  that  is  true: 

1.  The  W2  :er  buffalo  said, 

"Why  should  I be  like  the  farmer?" 

"Why  should  I be  like  the  tiger?" 

"kTiy  should  I be  like  the  water  buffalo?" 


O 
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2.  The  water  buffalo  said, 

"The  straw  keeps  me  cool  in  the  summer  time." 

"The  mud  keeps  me  cool  in  the  summer  time." 

"The  mud  keeps  me  warm  in  the  winter  time." 

3.  The  tiger  said, 

"I  could  have  killed  you  without  sharpening  my  horns." 

"I  could  have  killed  you  without  covering  mv  body  with  mud 

"I  could  have  killed  you  without  sharpening  my  teeth." 
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111.  ADJECTIVES  AND  ADVERBS 

Adjectives  tell  us  about  a person,  place  or  thing. 

Example:  quick  He  is  a quick  reader. 

He  is  quick. 

Adverbs  can  tell  us  we  do  thi_n^.  Many  adverbs 

end  in  ’'-ly." 

Example:  quickly  He  reads  quickly. 

Fill  in  the  blanks  with  these  adjectives  and  adverbs: 

t- 


^ slow  - slowly 

1.  The  water  buffalo  moved  very  _ 


2.  The  water  buffalo  is  a 


animal 


f-<-  :.v' 

■ careful  - carefully. 

i . • . ■--'»««*»■  ■■  ». 

3.  The  farmer  was • 


4.  The  farmer  tied  the  straw  

buffalo.  ^ 

}■  - - --  ».■ 


to  the  water 


!'  kind  - kindly  fi; 

5.  The  farmer  was  a 

6.  He  spoke 


man . 


to  the  water  buffalo. 


'l  loud  - loudly  { 

fe:.. 

7.  The  tiger  roared 

8.  The  tiger  was  very  _ 


r,  angry  - angrily;, 

9.  Th.  ti.er  was  • No  one  had  ever  saxd  that 

his  teeth  were  not  sharp. 


in.  The  tiger  spoke 


to  the  water  buffalo 


f happy  - happily 

11.  The  water  buffalo  and  the  farmer  went 

to  the  farm. 

12.  They  were  very * 


back 
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Look  at  these  words:  angry 

angrily 


happy 

happily 


Khat  happened  to  the  "y"  “hen  ve  added 


I . 
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IV.  WHICH  CAME  FIRST? 


The  tiger  sharpened  his  teeth. 

The  water  buffalo  butted  the  tiger  three  times. 

The  tiger  bit  the  water  buffalo  three  times. 

The  water  buffalo  went  to  the  tiger's  den  with 

a coat  of  straw. 

The  farmer  was  plowing  a field  with  his  water 
buffalo  and  the  farmer  became  angry. 


V.  Water  Buffalo  Crossword  Puzzle 


*■  ;i 
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Water  Buffalo  Crossword  Puzzle 


(Fill  in  the  souares  on  the  ^ 

other  page  with  the  words 
from  this  story.) 


One  day  a was  plowing  his  

~ ”[6  3bW^  ~ “ -27Tc«tt 


water  _ _ _ _ 

2fi  acros 

moved  very 


The  field  was  muddy  so  the  water  buffalo 


8"  across 

The  farmer  said,  "You  are 


slow: how  quick 

Ti  acrou  9 down 


and  strong  the  tiger  is.  Why  can't  you  be  the  tiger? 

29  down 

" should  I be  like  the  tiger?"  he  said.  "I  am  better 

19  down 

than  the  tiger." 

The  farmer  was  very  angry.  He  picked  a stick  in  his 

4 down 

and  he  beat  the  water  buffalo.  But  the  water  buffalo 
wanted  to  show  that  he  was  better  than  the  tiger.  So  they  went 
to  the  tiger's  

18  down 

The  water  buffalo  told  the  tiger  that  his  teeth  were  not 

enough.  He  said  that  he  would  come  back  in  three  days 

6 across 

to  fipht  with  the  tiger.  _ i ^3 1 #**  laughed  the  tiger. 

2Tdown  3"3owo 

you  come  back,  I will  kill  you."  Then  the  water  buffalo 


ZS”down 


I2 


the  farmer  went  home. 


across 


For  one  day,  the  farmer  sharpened  the  water  buffalo's 

on  the  water  buffalo's  back 

in  the  mud. 


. Then  he  tied  _ _ 

8 Town 

Next,  the  water  buffalo  

^7  acToa 

The  water  buffalo  went  to  the  tiger's  den.  The  tiger  came  out 


his  den.  He  stopped  when  he  

iracrosi  23  .cro« 


the  water  buffalo. 

He  asked,  "VtTiy  are  you  all  covered  with  mud?" 

"It  _ summer  time,"  said  the  water  buffalo.  "I  am 

31'^cross 

much  _ after  a mud  bath." 

"ID  (JowIq 

Then  the  tiger  said,  "You  will  be  a good  dinner.  I could  have 
killed  you  three  days  ago.  Now  my  teeth  are  very  sharp.  I will 


you  very  easily.” 

30  »cro«  . ^ t A. 

no!**  said  the  water  buffalo  and  he  began  to 


his 


To  across 

head.  ”I  will  _ down  and  you  can  bite  me  three  times.  Then 

U down 

you  must  let  me  butt  you  three  times.” 

The  tiRer  at  the  water  buffalo  and  bit  him  three 

7 across 

tioer  that  the  water  buffalo  was  dead, 

times.  The  tiger  

2 *CIOK  j J 

But  he  could  bite  the  coat  of  straw  and  mud. 

Then  the^wa*^r  buffalo  got  up  and  butted  the  tiger  three 
ti^es.  The time  the  tiger  was  rolled  over  on  his  back. 

27  dow  n j t T m p 

The  second  time,  the  horns  went  throuRh  him.  And  the 

the  tiger  was  _ into  the  - and  he 

the  ground  dead. 


VI. 


WORD  STUDY  (Do  this  with  your  teacher) 


bait 

2 \ 

lie  4- — ^ 

3 

mud 

bat  0=^^ 

lay 

muddy 

bought 

Lee  ^ 

4 

boat 

low 

farm 

bootC=> 

Liu 

farmer 

Lau 

5 

bet^^cT^^^ 

law 

V 

sharp 

bit  ^ 

sharpen 

bite|^ 

butt^-Sc^ 

Think  About  It: 


What  other  animals  help  people? 

Vftiich  one  do  you  think  helps  people  the  most. 


What  other 
Which  one 


animals  are  good  friends  of  people? 
do  you  think  is  the  best  friend  of  people. 


LITERACY  DEVELOPMENT  FOR 
CLDE  STUDENTS  (K-8) 


O 
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2<_ZC/)h-CCUJ<5  2<h-liJDC  — <-JO) 


CO 


h- 

GO 

o> 


•o 

o 

o 
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Linguistic  (Phonic)  Structural  (Sight) 


5.  Accounting  for  Children’s  Learning  Styles  in  the 
Teaching  of  Reading  and  Writing 


• Read  the  following  article  by 
Dr.  Marie  Carbo  -- 

BE  A MASTER  READING 
TEACHER 


. Take  the  Reading  Style  Inventory 
(pp.  42,  47).  Describe  your  needs 
as  a reader; 


f n ■ 

C 
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MULTISYSTEM 


BE  A MASTER  READING 

■ TEACHER 


—rye  e‘"ec?^'e'v  rpn  ever  oe!ae  Dv  tx:sing 
.ou'  ^V'jz''Or  cn  s^Jae'^'s■  'eorning  s^y■le  Dreterences 


By  Dr.  Marie  Carbo 


FOR  levels  k Through  5 


Anytime  one.  and  only  one  reading 
method  is  used  with  an  entire 
class  of  children,  there  is  a very  real  pos- 
sibility that  some  students  will  tail  to  learn 
to  read  Young  children  must  have  ihe 
ooportunity  to  learn  to  read  through  the 
r^ethods  and  materials  they  prefer  Stu 
dents  who  struggle,  become  frustrated 
and  fail  to  read,  will  probably  develop  a 
dislike  tor  reading  that  will  be  ditticuit.  if 
not  imoossibie.  to  overcome  m later 
years  But  when  children  learn  to  read 
through  their  individual  learning  styles, 
they  have  the  very  best  chance  to  be 
successful  readers. 

A learning  style  is  how  a child  re- 
sponds to  four  major  stimuli  environ- 
mental stimuli  (preferred  level  of  sound, 
light,  temperature,  preference  for  formal 
or  informal  design);  emotional  stimuli 
(kind  of  motivation,  degree  of  persis- 


tence and  responsibility,  '^eed  for  struc- 
ture). sociological  stimuli  (preference  for 
learning  with  peers,  adults,  in  combina- 
tions. alone),  and  physical  stimuli 
(perceptual  preferences,  need  for  intake 
and  mobility,  preferred  time  of  day). 

Children  exhibit  such  a wide  variety  of 
'earning  styles  that  no  smgie  reading  pro- 
gram can  possibly  be  the  best  possible 
program  for  all  of  them  For  ex^pie. 
many  students.  especia'V  young  boys. 
re<juire  mobility  These  children  can  be- 
come discipline  problems  if  they  are  for- 
ced to  sit  for  long  periods  But  these 
same  active  youngsters  can  be  happy 
and  irivolved  m learning  when  they  re 
permitted  the  rrvovement  their  bodies 
need.  Such  children  concentrate  and 
learn  better  when  they  read  for  short  per* 
lOds.  play  reading  games,  work  with  mui- 
tisensory  instructional  packages,  or  read 
while  sitting  on  pillows  or  rugs. 

Learning  styles  vary:  the  phonics  ap- 
proach to  reading  may  be  appropriate  for 


youngsters  with  auditory  strengths  who 
are  adult- motivated  and  need  a formal, 
stroctured  reading  program,  but,  phonics 
IS  a poor  choice  for  children  who  like  to 
work  with  friends,  prefer  informality,  do 
not  need  structure  and  learn  best 
through  their  visual/lactual/kinesthetic 
senses  These  youngsters  learn  best 
through  a language-experience  ap- 
proach employing  supplementary  mater- 
ials such  as  story  books,  games,  con- 
tract activity  packages  (CAPS  — see 
January.  *81  Portfolio  on  LSBl)  and  acttvL 
ty  cards. 

Follow  these  10  simple  step^  and 
you'll  be  well  on  your  way  toward  helping 
your  students  learn  through  their  learn* 
mg  styles  strengths  and  preferences. 

Ten  Beginning  Steps 
For  Teaching  Reading 
Through  Learning  Styles 
1)  Observe  Your  Students*  Leemlng 
Styles.  Learn  to  observe  the  behavtor  of 
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youf  students  using  these  questions  as  a 
guide  Is  tne  child  distracted  Dy  noise  or 
aDie  to  read  oetter  where  people  are  talk- 
ing or  music  IS  playing'?  Does  the  young- 
ster oreier  to  read  m pnght  light  (cemng 
light  or  daylight)  or  dim  (lamp  light),  m a 
warm  cTr  cool  temperature  in  an  informal 
design  (soft  chairs,  rugs)  or  a formal  de- 
sign (hard  Chairs  m rows)'? 

Is  the  student  motivated  to  read  or  are 
rewards  needed'?  Can  the  child  complete 
lengthy  assignments'?  If  not.  is  the  child 
more  comfortable  with  brief  reading  as- 
signments checked  often'?  Can  the 
youngsters  make  choices  or  should 
choices  be  limited'?  is  retention  increas- 
ed when  the  child  learns  aud>tonaiiy  (lis- 
tening) visually  (seeing),  tactuaily/kmes- 
meticaily  (touching  and  feeling)  and/or 
through  more  than  one  sense'? 

Does  the  child  learn  best  alone,  with 
pee's  with  a teacher,  while  eatmg.  m the 
morning.  «n  the  afternoon,  m the  even- 
ing*? Can  the  chnd  sit  for  long  pencds  or 
does  he  need  to  move  about  often*? 

2)  Administer  a Test  that  laenvftes  m 
Ofviauai  Learning  Styles  Tne  learning 
styles  of  very  young  children  can  be 
identiiied  with  the  Learning  Style  inwen- 
tory  Primary  Version  (LSI-P)  For  cr^il- 
G.'en  m grade  th^ee  and  higher  the 
Learning  Style  inventory  (LSt)  iS  appropri- 
ate Each  of  these  tests  wiii  give  you  de- 
tailed pmli^es  of  the  learning  styles  o^ 
you'  students 

To  lea^*^  specifically  hew  to  teach  your 
students  to  read  through,  tneir  individual 
learning  styles  administer  the  Reading 
Sfy'e  inventory  fPSt)  for  second-graders 
a'^d  those  in  higr^er  grades  Tne  test 
tai'es  aooxj:  2C  30  mmutes  ar^d  wiH  p'O 
/ ce  yc-o  w ‘n  a youngster  s ■'>d'vidua' 
'eac  ''Z  s'./'e  p'ci  'e  as  vve'-i  as  suggested 
'ead  "c  '^eV'-cds  ai^c  mate'^a  s 

3)  March  Read  ng  Memocs  and  Leam 

Sfv'es  Vary  'he  read.rig  method  you 
use  w'tn  a cn  c deoendrg  on  nis  learn 
mg  style  if  no  one  method  is  successful 
with  a Chita,  men  ejrperiment  by  combin- 
ing methods  or  designing  new  ones 
Here  are  tnree  reading  instruction 
methods  that  are  matched  with  specific 
learning  styles 

Use  the  language-experience 
method  when  tne  student 
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—learns  cest  through  his  visual  and 
tactual  senses 

enjoys  working  m an  informal  at- 

mospniere 

—car;  .vo'<  w^en  oeoo'e  a^e  talking 
— likes  to  work  with  06^'’ s and-'or 
alone 

—IS  motivated  ana  persistent  and 
needs  uttte  teacher  direction  ■ 

Use  the  phonics  method  when  tne 
student 

— learns  oest  through  the  aud'tory 
sense  and  can  recall  isolated  sounds 
and  b'end  them  to  form  words 

— enjoys  working  m a formal  atmos- 
phere 

— IS  adult  motivated 
— can  learn  m a group  and  sit  and  at- 
tend tor  long  periods 

needs  to  work  with  structured  read- 
ing m.ateriais  and  needs  teacner  direc- 
tion 

Use  *me  individualized  method  when 
tne  student 

— has  good  visual  memc'  ✓ and  a 
good,  basic  sight  vocabulary 

IS  able  to  learn  alone  witn  mmimai 

interaction  w‘tn  peers  and  teachers 
—can  mane  choices  from,  m.any  oos- 
sDiiities 

— IS  not  m need  of  structure  and 
teacher  direction 

— does  net  need  to  wo'k  wtn  struc- 
tured matena  s and  enjoys  v/o^King  m an 
informal  atmosphere 

4)  Create  a Magic  Carpet  Area  Sec- 
tion oif  an  area  of  your  room  usmg 
tables.  aesKs  li'es  and/or  booKcases  as 
divipe's  m t^  s Quiet  area  D>ace  a rug 
a^'d  pi'io-.YS  ch  me  ftoor  ana  stock  me 
cc^'e'  **^  Simple  b'j'  *^-en.inie'est 
POCKS  usi  c'eatea  a *.*ag'C  Ca' 

pet  a'ea  *hat  s -oea:  tne  'C  m need 

gi  in'o'h-a  *.»■  mcb'i'iy  a^a  cu-et 

5)  Provide  Privare- vvorK  and  Group 
Work  Areas  Some  youngsters  enjoy 
reading  aione  while  others  like  to  read  m 
small  or  large  groups  Cardboard  study 
carrels  enable  students  to  work  privately 
while  Magic  Carpet  areas  permit  more 
informal  iso'-ation  You  may  need  both  ol 
tnese  types  of  areas  for  the  students  in 
your  Classroom  Peer-onented  children 
can  work  in  sectioned  off  areas  that  nave 


chairs,  couches  and'or  rugs  Cut  down 
on  the  overall  sound  level  by  confining 
noisy  activities  to  one  section  of  your 
room,  or  to  the  hallway 

6)  Teach  with  Muivsensory  Materials 
Many  young  children  are  tactual/kmes- 
inetic  learners,  they  learn  best  when 
they  can  feel  letters  and  worcS^  through 
their  hands  and  bodies.  Encourage  your 
tactuai/kmesthetic  students  to  form  let- 
ters with  Clay,  sandpaper,  beads,  or  m 
chocolate  pudding. 

Older  tactual/kinesthetic  learners  can 
build  models  and  projects  following  sim- 
ple written  and  recorded  directions  In 
this  way.  students  see  and  hear  written 
directions  simultaneously,  which  in- 
creases their  understanding  and  reten- 
tion. Games,  multisensory  instructional 
packages  and  activity  cards  are  other 
reading  materials  that  accommodate  the 
learning  styles  of  tactual/kinesthetic  chil- 
dren You  can  make  your  own  bingo, 
domino  or  card  games  to  teach  or  review 
reading  skills,  and  these  materials  allow 
movement  as  weft  as  oeer/adult  interac- 
tion 

For  youngsters  who  prefer  lo  learn 
alone,  multisensory  instructional  pack- 
ages or  MIPS,  may  be  ideal  Each  MIP 
teaches  one  concept,  thoroughly, 
through  four  senses  The  taped  direc- 
tions accompanying  the  MIP  let  the  stu- 
dent work  independently  at  a comfort- 
able pace 

Activity  cards  can  stimulate  creative 
writing  or  provide  Short  skills  assign- 
ments (for  a detailed  exptanation  of  these 
materials,  see  tne  following  article)  To 
make  simple,  effective  writing  activity 
cards,  paste  colorful,  hign-mterest  pic- 
tures on  index  cards  and  add  stimulating 
Questions  Store  me  activiy  cards  m 
co^es  or  in  Clear  piast:c  envelopes  a: 
tacned  tc  me  buMeim  board  Then  permit 
students  to  select  an  activity  card  and 
work  alone,  m a small  group,  or  with  a 
buddy 

7)  Provide  Media  Place  a tape  player 
and  fitmstrip  viewer  on  a table  or  desk 
atong.with  tape  recorded  lessons.  txx)ks 
and  filmstrips  Allow  youngsters  to  work 
in  a variety  of  groupings  and  at  the  times 
of  day  that  are  best  for  them  Activity 
cards  help  your  children  learn  through 
their  visual  and  auditory  senses  and  pro- 
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INFORMAL  READING  STYLE  DIAGNOSIS 

Observation 

Reaijing  Style 
Diagnosis 

Suggested  Teaching 
Strategy 

'-E  S'^-CENT 

"h£  STCCENT 

THE  TEACHER  SHOULD. 

pc^s  ^p  '"s  Apv 

ai  a 5 gn*  ''o-se  ra-ses 
''anas  c.er  ea'S  t'  es  *c 
oj-oi  ot'^e's 

p'e*e'S  du  et 

provide  a Gu'ei  work  place 
Such  as  a siudv  carrel  or 
Magic  Carcet  area 

s 'est  ess  3''C  ""cves  n 
" s sea: 

-.p»prc  ■'•a'mai  ces-gn  ■ 

I 

! 

Giiow  the  studer't  to  sit  on 
a Dii'ow.  carpet-ng.  and-'Or 
move  around 

cont.n.ja’iy  asKS  ‘O' 
teacner  app'ovai  g .es 
easi'v 

I 

•"Ot  Oe'S:Ste'''t  or 
'esDcns'pie 

! 

’ give  short  assignments. 

\ check  them  frequently,  try 
I a programmed  learning  se- 
1 quence 

S contused  wvnen 
ct'e'ea  seve'a*  c^'C'ces 

reouires  structure 

] try  clear,  simple  directions 
1 and  a structured  reading 
■ approach  such  as  a basal 
! reader  and  workbook 

S'-  es  aAdv  'm'^  ct^'e^s 
3''d  pe''c"^s  ces'  .■me''' 

- r«-  'P  ■ 

C- 

p'e'e'S  /.or*'  '^g  3 0'''e 

provide  independent 
• activities  such  as  a 
programmed  learning  se- 
duence  or  tape  recorded 
DOCKS.  Slowly  encourage 
me  Child  to  work  with  one 
or  two  friends 

Conf'hued 

» recet  tcn  t^'-cse  stuce^'.s  .vr'o 
need  it 

8 Pe'mti  Hea>ir)y  SnacKS  O'  ex- 
perience a variety  ot  e^-e''<5y  ^ z'^c 
•cws  ,jst  as  adults  do  Some  ycuno’ 
cters  v/ii  concentrate  oetter  ’ ‘^'ev  re  ai- 
Cwed  tC  cnaCK  ^nne  wOfKing  c-r'*  '"'e-r 
'eacmg  assignment  Let  mem  onng  n 
''ea'tnv  snacKs  (ca*^rot  and  ce-e'’v  s:-cks 
*'jit  etc  ' 'c  eat  wnne  t^ey  'ead  Co 
:eacn  mem  'o  c'ean  ud  at^e^  ' n sn 
‘►'Ptf  cnacKs  too 

?)  Erf:S!  me  ^B'd  of  refers  a^c  vcu^ 
fee's  C der  children,  ycur  -youngsters 
cee^s.  and  adults  can  read  vvitn  vou^  stu- 
dents ''etc  tn.em  witn  omiects  cay 
games  cnecK  -//ork  use  fiasn  cares  and 
orovde  encouragement  This  type  c' 
small,  mtormai  group  provdes  tne  cee'f 
adu't  interaction  and  mevement  many 
young  cniidren  need  m order  to  learn  en- 
courage your  students  y/no  ve  snown 
they  en|Oy  netoing  ethers  to  read  to 
yOunger  en.’dren 

'O  P'Cv.'ce  SuffiC'Bot  Sfrucfure  ar'd 
r'^an'ja'O'^  -^0'  veunoste's  /mo  te 
dj-re  s‘'uctu'0  ot*e'  specit'C  p'  e*  d 'oe- 
‘cns  a^d  ;-st  a 'ew  cea'  acceptape 
c^c  ces  at  a^'v  c^e  i-me  ^cr  e^^a^'P  e 

^cnrrv  GO  VCU  wvant  to  /^OrK  C''  vC’J' 
p'Pteci  acne  o?  •vun  a PuCd/' 

Betty  ''e'e  are  t.vo  games  'o  ''ep 
,cu  D'act-ce  vc-//e'  souf'os  P c**  '"e  o^e 
you  i-Ke  cest  I ::  oe  bacK  m a tew  m-n-utes 
‘0  d scuss  tne  game  w.m  -vcu 

Organize  mad-^g  materials  bv  coior 
coding  ^omce'-ng  etc  ^or  exanno-e 
•/ou  mav  cc'O'  cede  pnon-cs  games  s 
,',av  vee^' cprisonanis  ,e  owvovve>s 
p^ePe'^cs  e‘c  N'o^nuimce'  :3'^es 
•'  o'de'  d‘  d “ C'jtJv  me  cc  c'  C3*e 
gc'-es  Pps*  s-mQie  'u-es  ‘c'  cn-vd-e''  'o 
to'io-.v  /me''  p'avmg  t^'e  p3''''es 

Phonics  Games 

t ) laKe  C’^e  game  to  tne  'ac  e 

2)  P'aw  "'e  game  <3ione  O'  /vim  one 
:-/vo  Inends 

3)  wner^  you  re  t-nisned  'etum  a ^ 
game  cans  to  tne  box 

4)  Please  '’eium  tne  game  to  tn.s  sne'J 

Some  ol  your  unmot'-vaied  a^'d-'or 
aduit-mctivated  students  wni  r'eed  to 
have  their  work  checked,  praised,  dis- 
cussed and  corrected  Ireauent'v  Estab- 


-p  3 ‘p  • sc^ndoie  so  t^ese 

f Ssjnps'e'S  *'''0'/.  ■''e  tme  im't  'or  COm- 

c etme  ‘*'0''  aO'“  and  /.no  v/ii-  cnec^  «! 
T-o  yme'^  E'"cou'a;e  c''  d'en  vm-o  need 
■ '0  ac'**  A-m  ,..<st  a ‘ey,  se  * 

z^ec^  ng  '-'.3*e'-3  5 at  ':'S'  :d  t^'e ' 3p  ’V 
r .'.c'*’  ''dOPe''d*  ''*  v /»  ■ d'ow 
""c  'ecap  ''p'p  c c 'ap  e "“a*  * ^e'o 

.Cu  'O'm  'eaO'i  d stv^e  dag- 

'mses  ct  rdj' s'l.de'^ts  iCt-erdureJ) 
oDservni'Cn  <3nd  diagnosis  -s 
o'  course  -jse'u!  but  'or  a !orma<  diagno- 
s 't  c*  <3  s'udeni  s reading  s’vie  admin-s 
• pf  •r'e  Placing  ii;, 'e /nvenfcry  (RSI)  "The 
nvento'y  nas  5C  terns  and  will  provide 
vcu  witn  specHic  information  on  all  18 
earnrg  Style  elements  as  they  relate  to 
reading.  Suggestions  for  designing  read- 
•rg  methods  and  selecting  the  best  read- 
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my  work  checked  often. 


INFORMAL  READING  STYLE  DIAGNOSIS 


Observation 


Reading  Style 
Diagnosis 


Suggested  Teaching 
Strategy 


THE  STUDENT 

confuses  words  that 
look  alike  (“sioD 
and  'sDot'  ).  reverses 
words  ( 'saw'  and 
waf  ■)  and  letters  {‘*0  ' 
and  ”d") 

confuses  similar  sound- 
ing words  ('  OOt”  ”oit" 

■ Daf’),  has  difficulty 
rememoering  directions 
and  stories 


en)oys  learning  by 
touching,  remembers 
words  after  tracing  ove* 
them  and  ’‘feeling" 
them 

continually  asks  if  it  >s 
lunch  time  or  snack 
time 


the  student. 

: does  not  orefe^  vsua 
; stimuli 


does  not  orefer  auditory 
i stimuli 


I orefers  tactuai/kmes- 
tnetic  stimuli 


orefers  intake 


tm.e  ’^eache^  should 

try  a read''‘'g  strategy  that 
erronasizes  a ohonics 
I aoDfoacn  learned  on- 
j manly  through  the  tact- 
I uai.'kmesthetic/auditory 
I senses 

try  a whoie-word  reading 
strategy  such  as  language 
exoerience  learned  pri- 
marily through  the  tact- 
j uai/Kinesthetic/visuai 

! senses 
i 

I use  clay,  sandoaoer.  etc 
1 to  form  words,  try  games, 
i model  building,  projects 


j oermit  healthy  snacks 
j during  work  oeriodS 


ing  materials  for  a oanicuiar  child  are 
also  given  A teacher  may  read  the  RSi 
to  any  student  who  cannot  read  the  test 
ihdeoe.^cent.y  The  RSt  taKes  20  30  min- 
utes to  aoministe'  The  'oiiowii'g  a'e 
samoe  ouestior'.s  irom  *re  RSi 

Reading  Style  Inver'tory* 

3/  Ma'  e Oa'cc  SzZ 
D 'ec:o''s  azc^'  fZ^j'se* 

vou  are  reac''g  tc  u''ce's:a'^a  some 

uooK  at  tne  ' 'St  g'o-c  c‘  oc^es 
each  tx>  Dec'Oe  c'  t^e  *^'ee 

Doxes  desc'’Oes  yC’j  ces’  Tne'' 
"^a'K  a''  y ac'css  oc»  Oo"' 

t " -e  h - s wa>  w'':--  vc-  ' '' 

SOUND 

a)  I read  best  where  f^e^e  a'e  oeoce 
talking 

bj  I read  best  wne'e  -t  s Quiet  with  no 
oeoD'e  tasking 

ci  I read  about  thp  sa'^e  where  it  s 
Qu'et  or  whe'e  tne'e  a'e  oeoD'e  ta'k'pg 
Talking  doesn  : Dotr>e'  ^^e  when  i read 

* r^e  icccv'»3''i  Ca'tic 

I960l  'S  lOunr 

Oun'^  Pf<e  cooy-iQ''*  '9’S  ’9’5 

42 


WHERE  I READ 

ai  When  i read  i like  to  sit  on  a hard 
chair  ai  a desk 

D'  v^r'eh  * 'ead  ' ■■•'e  to  st  on  some- 
j^tng  soh  “ke  0 ’Cws  3 SO*:  cna-r  or  a 
r jC 

'ead  : oSua^iv  s * -n  d *fe'e''t 
oa:es  So"'e* '^es  ' *«e  a ''a'd  c^a-' a''d 
sc'^et  '^es  ' ' *^e  a sc*^  cna" 

HOW  1 LIKE  TO  WORK 

a - 1 dO''  t to  be  ic-d  wnat  to  read  ' 
I'Ke  *c  '^a^'e  ow''  c^'C’ces' 

: I Kp  ;eacho'  *0  *e.’  me  wna;  to 

'eac 

C!  Sometimeari  iive  'hy  teacher  to  ten 
me  what  to  read  Other  t>mes  l nke  to 
Choose  what  i read 

a)  I like  my  work  checked  as  soon  as  i 
finish'  It 

Cl  I like  my  wo'k  Checked  about  one  o' 
tvvo  da/s  ahe'  i fmisn  it 

c)  I’ s ''C’  mportant  to  me  to  nave 


HOW  I LEARN 

(Listening) 

c)  If  someone  tells  me  a onone  num- 
ber It  s easy  for  me  to  remember  it. 

d)  If  someone  tells  me  a onone  num- 
oer.  It  s nard  for  me  to  remember  it 

e)  It  s easy  for  me  to  remember  ru'es 
about  soundir^g  out  words 

f)  It  s hard  for  me  to  rememoer  rules 
about  sounding  out  words. 

g)  If  I stCD  to  sound  out  new  words,  l 
sometimes  forget  what  l‘m  reading. 

h)  It’s  easy  tor  me  to  sound  out  new 
words  and  remember  what  I’m  reading 

HOW  I LEARN 

(Seeing) 

e)  It’s  hard  for  me  to  copy  from  the 
board 

f)  It’s  easy  tor  me  to  copy  from  the 
board 

g)  When  I write  words,  sometimes  f 
mix  uD  the  letters. 

h)  When  i write  words.  I almost  never 
mix  uP  the  letters 

i)  I almost  never  lose  my  place  on  the 
cage  when  I'm  reading. 

j)  I often  lose  my  place  on  the  page 
when  I'm  reading. 

k)  When  I see  words,  sometimes  l mix 
uD  letters  like  "b"  and  *’d  " 

l)  When  I see  words.  i almost  never 
mix  up  letters  like  "b"  and  "d  " 

HOW  I LEARN 

(Touch  ■''g* 

a)  Trac'r*g  over  a word  with  my  fmge' 
would  net  he’D  me  to  remember  it 
bi  T'aci’^g  over  a word  with  my  tinge' 
would  he  p me  to  remember  it 

cl  When  i m not  sure  how  to  spell  a 
v/O'd  It  helps  me  if  i write  n iPown 
di  Whe'^  I m not  sure  how  to  speH  a 
word  It  deesn  t help  nie  if  I write  it  down 

e)  It  s easy  for  me  to  read  stones  l 
write  myself 

0 It  s hard  tor  me  to  read  stones  i 
write  myself 

g)  Typing  words  would  help  me  to  re- 
member them 

h)  Typing  words  would  not  help  me  to 
femembe'  them 

ContinudO  on  pagai4  7 
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lavonle  loods'^"  'Zf  ' Wnte  aooul  youf 
favorite  fnena"  are  examoies  of  idea 
stimulators  Or.  try  writing  oniy  me  begin- 
ning of  a story  on  an  index  card  and  ask 
a child  to  continue  it 


TAKE  - HOME  ACTIVITY  CARO 


Children  can  complete  simoie.  satisfying 
projects  following  directions  provided  on 
take-home  activity  cards.  Compiling  a 
book  of  family  pictures  or  interviewing 
family  members  are  just  two  ideas  lor 
take-homes 

By  creating  a large  variety  of  activity 
cards  you  can  satisfy  every  interest,  abil- 
ity and  learning  style  of  each  of  yOur  stu- 
dents. Inexpensive  commercial  activity 
cards  can  be  just  the  start  of  you;  own 
varied  collection:  you  can  color  commer- 
cial cards  with  marking  pens  in  bright 
colors  and  then  laminate  them  or  cover 
with  clear  contact  paper 

Easily  made  global  reading  materials 
can  help  you  teach  young  children  the 
way  they  learn  most  naturally.  These  de- 
ceptively simple,  easy-to-tailor  games  will 
help  your  students  learr^  to  read  easily 
and,  best  of  all.  with  zest  and  enthusi- 
asm. ^ 

To  Ofdef  a specimen  $el  ol  the  Reading  Style  In- 
ventory. send  SIS  CX)  plus  a St  00  postage  to.  Or 
M Carpo.  PO.  BOI  41.  Wiltiston  Park,  NY 
11596  The  specimen  sei  includes  ihe  RSI  test, 
teacher  s manual,  answer  sneet  and  Reading  In- 
terest Inventory 


Alt  the  sample  activity  cards  reproduced  m ihis  ar-‘ 
ticte  are  drav#n  (rom  the  Happy  To  Be  Me'* 
senes  puoiished  by  world  Record.  Publications. 
Box  4 1,  Wiltiston  Park.  N Y 1 1596  ' 


To  order  an  mstructionat  tape  and  manual  that  will 
help  you  create  your  own  book  tapes,  send  S 1 5 00 
plus  St  00  postage  to  Or  M Carbo.  403  Titus 
way.  E.  Willision.  NY  tt596  The  manual  in 
etudes  techniques  for  reading  to  a group  and  to  >n- 
dividuat  Children,  achieving  the  correct  pace  and 
rate;  determining  the  nmount  to  read:  organizing 
tapes  (color-coding  and  selecting),  suggested 
books  to  tape.  etc. 


i BE  A MASTER  . . . 

j Com. Puff  a tinm  oaoe 

i MOVING 

a)  I tike  to  read  for  just  a few  mmules 
Then  I have  to  gel  up  and  move  around. 

b)  I like  to  read  for  a tong  time  without 
getting  up  at  all 

c)  I like  to  read  lor  a short  time  Then  I 
like  to  get  up  and  move  around 

After  a student  marks  his  reading  style 
preferences  on  the  RSl.  the  miormation 
IS  transferred  to  a computer  sheet  which 
then  provides  a Reading  Style  Profile  and 
suggested  reading  programs  and  com-, 
merciai  materials,  as  well  as  a descrip- 
tion of  the  methods  and  materials  that 
are  not  recommended 

With  practice,  you'll  find  you  can  be- 
come Quite  a skilled  observer  of  reading 
styles,  matching  reading  methods  and 


learning  styles,  creating  room  areas  and 
using  muitisensory  materials  — you'll 
probably  find  that  more  of  your  students 
become  enthusiastic  and  successful 
readers,  too 

Both  the  informal  and  formal  assess- 
ment techniQues  I've  outlined  can  help 
sharpen  your  observation  and  analytical 
skills  It  really  is  a thrill  to  design  a 
reading  method  for  a student  who  seerns 
on  the  brink  of  failure  and  then  to  watch 
that  youngster  learn  and  blossom 

Diagnosis  ol  reading  style  can  help 
you  increase  a youngster  s chance  lor 
early  success  m reading.  It  enables  you 
to  ininrvene  effectively  so  that  your  stu- 
dents do  not  have  to  experience  laiiure 
and  extensive  remediation  You  can 
make  Ihe  difference'  'V 


The  auihor  «s  an  Apjunci  Assistant  Piotessof  at  St 
John  s university.  Jamaica.  N y Or  Carbo  was  atso 
me  reopieni  oi  me  i960  ASCO  (Association  (or  Su- 
pervison  and  Curriculum  Oevex  oment)  D«ssertaicn 
Award  tor  her  sludy  ot  readmg  and  oerceoton 


Reprinted  with  permission  ot  the  publisher.  Eariy  Years  Inc.,  Norwalk,  CT  06854.  From  the  (January 
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MULTISYSTEM 


1.  Second  Language 
Oral  Skills  Deuelopment 
Materials  Bibliography 

Accent  rPronunciationVPhonoloqy 


Pronunciation  Exercises  in  English 
Sound  &.  Rhythm 

Regents  Publishing  Co 

2 Park  Avenue 

New  York.  N.Y.  10016 

Survival  P ronunciation 

(Student  Book.  Teacher's  Guide) 

Alemany  Press 
2501  Industrial 
Pkway.  West,  Dcpt.P.R. 
Hayward.  CA  94545 

Drills  & Exercises  in  English 
Pronunciation  (1967  series) 
(Stress  & Intonation  Part  1,  2) 
(Consonant  & Vowel) 

Macmillan  Publishing  Co 
1829  Underwood  Blvd. 
Unit  #2 

Dclran.  New  Jersey  08075 

Grammar/Svntax 

•See  ItlSay  It  (also  available  in 
Spanish;  Vcr-Hablar) 

(Reg.  Verbs) 

(irreg.  Verbs) 

Addison-'Wesley 
Publishing  Co. 
Route  128 
Reading.  MA  01867 

*Jazz  Chants 

(Student  Book.  Cassette) 

*Jaz2  Chants  for  Children 

(Student  Book.  Teacher's  Edition,  Cassette) 

Small  Talk 

(Student  Book.  Cassette) 

Oxford  University  Press 
200  Madison  Avenue 
New  York.  N.Y.  10016 

*Tune  Into  English 
(2  Cassettes) 

Skits  In  English 

Tests  & Drills  In  English  Grammar 
(Book  1.  2) 

Graded  Exercises  In  English 

Regents  Publishing  Co. 

2 Park  Avenue 

New  York.  N.Y.  10016 

*Word  V/ays  Games 

(Cubes,  Gameboards,  Game  Cards) 
Survival  Vocabularies  Workbooks 


Newby  Visual  Language 
Adjectives  Workbooks 
Idioms  Workbooks 
Life  Concepts 
Partatives  Workbooks 
Prepositions  Workbooks 
P ronouns  Workbooks 
Verbs  Workbooks 

Pokes  Sentence  Builder 


Vocabularv/Lexicon 

*Longman  Photo  Dictionary 
(Paperback) 

(Hardcover) 

*TPR  Board 

(The  Home)  (The  Farm) 

(The  Kitchen)  (The  Classroom) 

(The  Airport)  (The  Supermarket),  etc. 

*Oxford  Picture  Dictionary  of  American  English 
(Monolingual  English) 

(English/Spanish ) 

(French  Indexed) 

(Beginners  Workbook) 

(Intermediate  Workbook; 

*Open  Sesame  Picture  Dictionary 
(Paperback 
(Hardcover) 


* Addison-W  cslcy  Picture  Dictionary 


Lexicary  (Also  available--Lexicary 
Wordlists  in  Spanish) 

(Wordlists  in  Spanish) 


Alcmany  Press 

2501  Industrial  Pkway.  W. 

Dept.  P.R. 

Hayward,  CA  94545 


Dormac  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1699 

Beaverton,  OR  97075-1699 


DLM  Teaching  Resources 
P.O.  Box  4000 
One  DLM  Park 
Allen,  TX  75002 


Longman,  Inc. 

95  Madison  Avenue 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10601 

Skv  Oaks  Productions,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1102 

Los  Gatos,  CA  95031 


Oxford  University  Press 
200  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10016 


Addison-W'esley 
Publishing  Co. 

Route  128 
Reading,  MA  01867 

Pro  Lingua,  Assoc. 

15  Elm  Street 
Brattclboro,  VT  05301 
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Vocabulary  Games  Series 

(Beginner,  Intermediate.  Advanced) 
Practical  Vocabulary  Builder 
Language  Visuals 

National  Textbook  Co. 
4255  West  Touhy  Avenue 
Lincolnwood,  IL  60646 

•All  Purpose  Photo  Library 
(Set  /.  Set  2) 

DLM  Teaching  Resources  1 
P.O.  Box  4000  1 

One  DLM  Park  1 

Allen,  TX  75002  1 

Pictures  That  Teach  Series  (Duplicating  Masters) 
Pictures  That  Teach  Words 
Pictures  That  Teach  Ideas 
Pictures  That  Teach  Science 
Necessary  Words  to  Live  By 

Easy  Aids,  Inc.  I 

256  S.  Robertson  Blvd.  I 

Beverly  Hills.  CA  90211  I 

Word,  Words,  Words  (Book  1.2) 

Fluencv/Ease  of  Production 

Regents  Publishing  Co.  I 

Inc.  I 

2 Park  Avenue  [ 

New  York.  N.Y.  10016  I 

•Sharing  A . Song 
(Book) 

(Audio  Pack) 
(Activity  Pack) 
Springboards 

Addison-Wcslcy 
Publishing  Co. 
Route  128 

Reading.  MA  01867 

*Purple  Cows  & Potato  Chips 
*Games  For  Pairwork 
*Back  & Forth:  Pair  Activities 
For  Language  Development 

Alemany  Press 
2501  Industrial  Pkwy., 
West,  Dept.  P.R. 
Hayward.  CA  94545 

Picture  It 

Regents  Publishing  Co. 
Inc . 

2 Park  Avenue 
New  York.  N.Y.  10016 

Picture  Cards  That  Build  Stones 
More  Picture  Cards  That  Build  Stories 

Easv  Aids,  Inc. 

P.O'  Box  4000 
Beverly  Hills,  CA  90211 

Sequence  Picture  Cards 
(Level  I Set  I) 

(Level  I Set  2) 

(Level  2 Set  I) 

Sequential  Picture  Cards 
(I) 

(II.  III.  IV) 

DLM  Teaching  Resources 
P.O.  Box  4000 
One  DLM  Park 
Allen.  TX  75002 
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Listening  Comprehension 


* Beginning,  English  Through 
ActionS{B.E.T.A.) 


Action  English  Pictures 
*Livc  Action  English 

(Sludcnt/Tcachcr  Text) 
(2  Cassettes) 

The  Children's  Response 
Before  The  Bell  Rings 


Listen  For  It 

(Student  Book) 

(3  Cassettes) 
(Teacher's  Guide) 


Comprehensive  Skills  Development  Programs 


•IDEA  &.  Oral  Language  Program 
in  English  (Handbook) 
in  Portuguese  (Handbook) 
in  Spanish  (Handbook) 


•r/ir  Rainbow  Collection 


Nancy  Cloud,  March,  1987 


— 

6 


Addison-Wcslcy 
Publishing  Co. 

Route  128 

Reading,  MA  01867 


Alcmany  Press 
2501  Industrial  Pkv,y., 
West,  Dept.  P.R. 
Hayward.  CA  94545 


Oxford  University  Press 
200  Madison  Avenue 
New  York.  N.  Y.  10016 


Ballard  & Tighc,  Inc. 
480  Atlas  Street 
Brea,  CA  92621 


Santillana 

257  Union  Street 

Northvalc.  NJ  07647 
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2.  Second  Language 
Reading  Skills  Deuelopment 
Materials  Bibliography 


Word  Recognition 


*Survival  Vocabularies  Workbook 
Sign  Language  Workbook 
Sound  Easy  Series 
Classpack: 

(Consonants) 

(Initial  Clusters) 

(Final  Clusters) 


*Oxford  Picture  Dictionary  of 

American  English  and  Workbook 
(Monolingual  English) 
(English/Spanish) 

(French  Indexed) 

(Beginners  Workbook) 
(Intermidiate  Workbook) 


*Longman  Photo  Dictionary 
(Paperback) 

(Hardcover)  - 

*Addison-Wesley  Picture  Dictionary- 


Many  Meanings 

(Books  I,  2,  and  3) 

Basic  Vocabulary- 

Study  Cards  - Unit  I (30  sets) 
Study-  Cards  - Unit  2 ^0  sets) 

My  Words  (10  Workbooks) 
Vocabulary  in  Context 

Vocabulary  Workbooks  Level  B 
Spelling  Workbooks  Level  B 


Alemany  Press 

2501  Industrial  Pkway.W. 

Dept.  P.R. 

Hayward,  CA  94545 


Oxford  University  Press 
200  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016 


Longman,  Inc. 

95  Church  St. 

While  Plains,  N.Y.  10601 

Addison-Wesley 
Publishing  Co. 

Route  128 

Reading,  MA  01867 

Dormac  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1699 

Beaverton,  OR  97075-1699 
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Tutorettc  Audiocard  Program 

-Reading  for  Everyday  Living 
Reading  the  Ads 
Buying  Food 
Buying  Clothes 
Money  & Banks 

Midwest  Visual 
Equipment  Co. 

6500  N.  Hamlin  Avenue 
Chicago,  IL  60645 

Prediction/Confirmation 

This  is  the  Way  1 Co 
Can  You  Do  This? 

•Predicatable  Storybooks 
(Set  1.  Set  2) 

^Developmental  Storybooks 
(Set  /.  Set  2) 

DLM  Teaching  Resources 
P.O.  Box  4000 
One  DLM  Park 
Allen,  TX  75002 

Oxford  Graded  Readers 

- junior,  500  base  word  level 
(Hansel  and  Gretel,  Goldilocks  and 
the  Three  Bears,  The  Happy  Dragon, 
The  Ugly  Duckling, 

The  Three  Goats  and  the  DwarO 

- junior,  750  base  word  level 

_ (Snow-White  and  Rose-Red, 

Red  Shoes,  The  Tin  Soldier, 

Sleeping  Beauty  and  Bluebeard) 

Oxford  University  Press 
200  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

Big  Books  (many  titles  available) 

*Thc  Story  Box 

Hairy  Bear,  Mrs.  Wishy  Washy, 
Smariy  Pants,  The  Red  Rose, 

Who  Will  Be  My  Mother'!’ 

(each  Big  Book) 

(each  6 Pack) 

Evaluation  Pack:  (1  big  book, 

1 small  version  of  same.  Teacher 
Guide,  Assortment  of  5 little  books) 

The  Wright  Group 
10949  Technology  Place 
P.O.  Box  27780 
San  Diego,  CA  92127 

•Theme  Packs 

(Select  Theme:  Animals, 
Food,  Family,  School) 

Josten  Learning  Systems 
800  East  Business  (Tenter  Dr. 
Mt.  Prospect,  IL  60056 

•Spanish  Big  Books 

(4  Big  Books,  48  Small  Books) 
(2  Big  Books,  24  Small  Books) 

Basic  Plus 
97  Cresta  Verde  Dr., 

Rolling  Hills  Estate.CA  90274 
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*Thc  Monster  Books 
(Set  I.  Set  2) 


Bowmar/Noblc  Publishers 
P.O.  Box  2538 

1901  North  Walnut  Avenue 
Oklahoma  City,  OK  73125 


Read-A-Long  With 
The  Story  Teller 
(only  available  in  Portuguese) 


National  Textbook  Co. 
4255  W.  Touhy  Avenue 
Lincolnwood,  IL  60646 


•Celebration:  Festivities  for  Reading 

Orientation  Manual  and  Exercise 
Sheets  in  Binder 

Reader  Sample  Set  (1  each  of  4 readers) 


Alcmany  Press 

2501  Indi’.strial  Pkway.W. 

Dept.  P.R. 

Hayward,  CA  94545 


Reading  Comprehension 

* Apple  Tree  Story  Books  and  Workbooks 
(30  books) 

Reading  Milestones 

(8  Readers  & 8 Workbooks) 

Longman  Structural 

Readers  (Horizontal)  & Workbooks 
-Stage  1 (Handy  Pack:  1 @ of  12  titles) 
-Stage  2 (Handy  Pack;  1 @ of  12  titles) 


Dormac,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1699 

Beaverton,  OR  97075-1699 


Longman,  Inc. 

95  Church  St. 

White  Plains,  N.Y.  10601 
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3.  Second  Language 
IDriting  Skills 
Deuelopment  Materials 
Bibliography 


Vocabulary 

*Composition  Throuf;h  Pictures 
*Beginnins  Composition  Through 
Pictures 


Organization 

*Rcady  to  Write 


Elementary  Composition 
Practice  (Book  1,  2) 


Longman,  Inc. 

95  Church  St. 

White  Plains,  N.Y.  10601 


Longman,  Inc. 

95  Church  St. 

White  Plains,  N.Y.  10601 


Newbur)’  House 
Publishing,  Inc. 

54  Warehouse 
Howley,  MASS  01969 


Think  and  Write 
(Starting  Out) 
(Sentences) 

(Simple  Paragraphs) 
(Types  of  Paragraphs) 
(Composition  ) 


DLM  Teaching  Resources 
P.O.  Box  4000 
One  DLM  Park 
Allen.  TX  75002 
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Language  Use  (Grammar! 


\ 


*See  iVWrite  It 


*Composition  Guided  Free 
(Program  1 - 8) 
(Teacher  Manual) 


*Drawins  Out 


Mechanics  fSoelling.  Punctuation, 

Capitalization.  Handwriting) 


*Writing  America 
Single  Copy 
Class  Set  UO 


n English 
copies) 


Addison-Wesley 
Publishing  Co. 
Route  128 

Reading.  MA  01867 


Teachers  College  Press 
Columbia  University 
1234  Amsterdam  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10027 


Alemany  Press 

2501  Industrial  Pkway.  W. 

Dept.  P.R. 

Hayward,  CA  94545 


Alemany  Press 

2501  Industrial  Pkway.  W. 

Dept.  P.R. 

Hayward,  CA  94545 
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REFERENCE  BOOKS 


The  Complete  Teachers  Guide  Book 

$12.95 

Publisher: 

Sky  Oaks  Productions,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1102 

Los  Gatos,  CA  95031 

Mattp«^/Omark  Sp99?h  and  Language  AssessmenL 

for  the 

Bilingual  Handicapped  Child 

$15.00 

Omark/Erickson  The  Bilingual  Exceptional  Child 

$29.50 

Publisher: 

College-Hill  Press 
4284  41st.  St. 

San  Diego,  CA  92105 

Ventrialia.  Linda  Conversations  of  Miguel  and  Maria:  How 

Children  Learn  A Second  Language 

$11.96 

Mohan,  Bernard  Language  and  Content 

$11 .96 

Publisher: 

Addision-Wesley  Publishing  Co. 
Reading,  MA  01867 

Krashen,  Stephen  D.  Principles  and  Practice  in  Second 

Language  Acquisition  $12.95 

Krashen. S and  Terrel,  T.  The  Natural  Approach:  Language 
Acquisition  in  the  Classroom  $11.95 

Dixon,  C.  N.  and  Nessel,  D.  Language  Experience  Approach  to 
Reading  (and  Writing) 

$11.95 

Publisher: 

Alemany  Press 

2501  Industrial  Paikway,  W. 

Dept.  PR 

Hayward,  CA  94545 
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Cummins,  J.  BiMnaualism  and  Special  Education  $13.00 


Publisher: 

Bilingual  Review/Press 
Hispanic  Research  Center 
Arizona  State  University 
Tempe,  AZ  85287 


Figueroa.  R.  A.  The  Bilingual  Special  Education  Dictionary 

$11 .95 

Publisher: 

National  Hispanic  University 
255  E.  14th  St. 

Oakland,  CA  94606 


Chinn,  P.  C.  (Ed.).  Education  of  Culturally  and  Linguistically 
Different  Exceptional  Children  $10.00 

Johnson,  M.  J.,  & Ramirez,  B.  A.  American  Indian  Exceptional 
Children  and  Youth  $8.50 

Kitano,  M.  K.,  & Chinn,  P.  C.  (Eds.).  Exceptional  Asian  Children 

and  Youth  $9.00 

Plata,  M.  Assessment.  Placement,  and  Programming  of 
Bilingual  Exceptional  Pupils:  A Practical  Approach 

$8.00 

Ramirez,  B.,  & Ortiz.  A.  A.  School  and  the  Culturally  Diverse 
Exceptional  Student:  Promising  Practices  and  Future 

Directions  $17.00 

Publisher: 

Council  for  Exceptional  Children 
1920  Association  Drive,  Dept.  8 
Reston,  VA  22091-1589 
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Intent  of  the  Module 


This  module  is  designed  to  assist  service  providers  in  assuring 
meaningful  school  involvement  and  providing  home  support  to 
language  minority  parents  of  children  with  disabilities.  It  will 
focus  on  cross-cultural  child-rearing  practices  and  factors  to 
consider  in  planning  parent  involvement  programs  for  culturally  and 
linguistically  diverse  parents.  Strategies  for  communicating  with 
language  minority  parents  and  promising  practices  for  informing, 
involving  and  supporting  language  minority  parents  of  special  needs 
children  will  be  explored. 
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My  chiidfwod  experiences  came  from  participation  in  a 
regular  special  education  program  where  X was  one  of  a handful 
of  Spanish  monolingual  children.  From  the  beginning  I was 
faced  with  conflicting  expectations.  The.  English-speahing 
dominant  culture  of  the  school  often  vividly  contrasted  witfi  my 
home  culture,  a handicapped  individuol,  'I  was  caught 
between  two  value  systems  and  fought  desperately  for 
acceptance  in  botfv.  My  family  and  X struggled  to  retain  my 
Spanish  identity  while  X was  also  trying  to  meet  the  success 
standards  at  a school  set  up  by  a cidture  totolly  foreign  to  me. 
This  precarious  position  placed  heavy  demand.s  on  me  as  a 
child.  A handicapped  youngster  must  have  extraordinary 
coping  abilities  in  such  a situation. 

Hiram  Zayas 
Project  *^ccess,  1980 


Born  in  Puerto  Rico,  Mr.  Zayas  grew  up  in  the  Lathrop  Homes  Project 
in  Chicago  and  knows  intimately  the  struggle  of  exceptional 
individuals  toward  educational  opportunity,  dignity  and  success.  A 
national  and  international  consultant  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation, 
Mr.  Zayas  is  a dynamic  and  articulate  spokesman  for  the  rights  of 
individuals  with  disabilities.  He  has  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Fiesta  Educativa  and  as  Assistant  State  Chairman  for  the 
White  House  Conference  on  the  Handicapped.  He  is  President  of  his 
own  company,  Rehab  Consulting,  Inc.,  in  Chicago,  which  provides 
consulting  services  on  rehabilitation  throughout  the  country. 
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I.  Introduction  to  the  Module 

A.  Introductory  Activity:  Interpreting  Parent  Messages 


1.  For  the  next  five  minutes,  reflect  upon  messages  you 

received  s a child  from  your  parents  or  other  significant 
adults  in  your  life,  (e.g.,  "You  must  never  question  your 
parentsVspouse’s  decision  in  public;"  "You  should  always  be 
ready  to  welcome  guests  into  your  home;"  "Dime  con  quien 
andas  y te  dire  quien  eres,"  etc.). 


2.  List  eight  of  these  messages  on  the  worksheet. 


3.  As  you  see  fit,  share  these  parent  messages  with  the  group. 
Your  messages  and  the  messages  of  your  classmates  will  be 
recorded  on  newsprint  or  the  blackboard. 


4.  Describe  the  impact  the  messages  you  listed  have  had  on 
your  adult  life. 


5.  Identify  values  underlying  each  message  listed  and  compare 
and  contrast  the  commonalities  and  differences  among  the 
culturally-based  values  given. 


6.  What  do  you  feel  is  the  importance  of  parent  messages,  both 
verbal  and  nonverbal,  on  the  formation  of  adult 
personalities? 
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B.  Implications  of  Cross-Cultural  Childrearing  Practices 

on  Student's  School  Performance 

Childrearing  practices  play  an  important  role  in  personality 
formation.  Teachers  need  to  explore  this  area  in  order  to  enhance 
their  teaching  and  improve  student  learning.  Although  there  are 
universal  elements  in  childrearing,  such  as  expectations  about 
children  walking  and  learning  to  talk,  even  in  these  areas,  there  are 
cultural  variations  in  the  expected  age  at  which  these  skills  should 
be  developed.  As  early  as  four  months  of  age,  anthropologists  have 
observed  variations  in  infants'  behaviors  from  one  culture  to 
another.  The  household  structure,  including  the  physical 
environment,  daily  routines,  and  roles  assigned  to  children  all 
influence  the  kind  of  social  behavior  a child  from  a particular 
culture  will  exhibit  and  the  underlying  cultural  values  that  have 
been  transmitted. 

For  example,  in  traditional  Chinese  culture,  parents  are 
extremely  careful  and  cautious  with  their  young  children.  Infants 
are  breast  fed  whenever  they  indicate  a need.  A Chinese  baby  is 
usually  carried  on  his/her  mother's  back  and  will  sleep  in  the 
parent's  bed.  Children  are  encouraged  to  be  very  attached  to  their 
mothers.  The  infant's  body,  which  is  seen  as  delicate,  is  frequently 
examined.  The  baby  is  bundled  and  herbs  are  often  given  to  the  baby 
even  when  no  sickness  prevails.  Toilet  training  is  very  permissive. 
Parental  attitudes  change  dramatically  when  a child  reaches  age  six 
and  is  about  to  enter  school.  At  that  point,  a sti.cter  discipline  is 
imposed  and  children  are  expected  to  help  with  housework  and  with 
the  care  of  their  younger  siblings.  Family  privacy  is  stressed  and 
boys  and  girls  become  separated,  yet  social  independence  of 
adolescents  from  their  families  is  discouraged  (Tseng  & Hsu,  1970). 

A second  example  of  childrearing  practices  that  differ  greatly 
from  middle  class  American  practices  occurs  in  Bali.  The  Balinese 
practice  a childrearing  pattern  that  encourages  passivity.  Children 
are  treated  as  puppets  and  are  initially  carried  in  slings  with  their 
right  hands  bound  to  their  sides.  They  are  taught  to  speak  by 
imit^iting  phrases  repeated  by  their  parents  or  other  significant 
adults.  Gestures  are  taught  by  having  an  adult  move  the  child's  body 
parts  until  the  child  can  move  it  appropriately  on  his/her  own. 
Children  are  taught  passivity,  modeling,  and  limp  plasticity. 

Mothers  are  taught  to  continuously  tease  the  children  and  then 


ignore  thenn  in  order  to  further  develop  tolerance  and  passivity 
(Howard,  1972). 

Contrastive  studies  in  childrearing  practices  have  been 
conducted  by  Caudill  & Schooler  (1973).  They  conducted  a cross- 
cultural  longitudinal  study  of  infant  and  mother  behavior  in  Japan 
and  the  U.S.  Their  conclusions  were  that  American  mothers  seem  to 
encourage  their  children  to  be  active  and  vocally  responsive.  In 
contrast,  Japanese  mothers  encourage  their  children  to  be  passive 
and  quiet.  While  American  mothers  viewed  their  babies  as  separate 
entities  from  themselves,  Japanese  mothers  viewed  their  infants  as 
extensions  of  themselves. 

Steward  & Steward  (1973)  studied  how  Anglo-American,  Chinese- 
American,  and  Mexican-American  mothers  taught  their  children 
standard  tasks.  Their  conclusions  were  that  middle  class  Anglo- 
American  mothers  were  very  active  in  their  teaching  style.  They  spent 
time  giving  frequent  verbal  feedback  and  instructions.  In  contrast, 
Chinese-American  mothers  gave  fewer,  but  more  specific,  instructions 
and  provided  a great  deal  of  positive  feedback.  Unlike  the  other  two 
groups,  the  Mexican-American  mothers  were  more  apt  to  give  indirect 
or  nonverbal  instructions.  Thus,  the  way  in  which  parents  interact  in  a 
teaching  role  with  their  children  varies  from  culture  to  culture. 

Many  cultures  differ  from  the  middle  class,  American  childrearing 
emphasis  on  autonomy,  individuality,  and  independence.  Many  culturally 
diverse  children  are  products  of  a rural,  non-technological,  agricultural 
environment  where  extended  families  are  needed  and  valued.  Group 
identity,  interdependence  and  cooperation  are  emphasized  as  children 
are  raised.  When  such  families  encounter  the  predominant  childrearing 
practices  in  the  United  States,  cultural  conflict  and  family  crisis  may 
occur. 

Educators,  recognizing  the  important  role  that  child 
development  has  on  school  performance,  must  address  the  following 
key  issues  with  cross-cultural  understanding  (Werner,  1979,  p.  4); 


1.  The  biological,  psychological,  and  social  constancies  in  the 
behavior  and  development  of  young  children. 


2.  The  interrelationship  among  biological,  cognitive,  and 
social  processes  that  shape  the  early  development  of 
children. 

J 
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3.  The  constraints  set  by  the  ecological,  economic,  social,  and 
political  systems  of  societies  on  the  behavior  of  children 
and  their  caretakers. 

4.  The  adaptive  significance  of  childrearing  goals  and 
practices  across  a wide  range  of  cultures. 

5.  The  rate  and  direction  of  behavioral  change  in  children  and 
their  caretakers  under  conditions  of  rapid  social  change. 
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Introduction: 

Please  note  that  the  interpretation  of  the  Spanish-speaking 
mother's  responses  is  not  of  the  best  quality.  Mrs.  Enriquez 
requested  that  her  child's  teacher,  Mrs.  Brito,  serve  as  interpreter 
because  of  the  respect  and  warm  relationship  she  established  with 
her.  Because  of  the  inherent  difficulty  of  interpreting  "on  the  spot" 
and  because  the  classroom  teacher  was  not  a professional 
interpreter,  many  of  the  translations  given  are  not  exact  reflections 
of  the  content  of  the  mother's  responses,  which  were  more 
eloquently  articulated  in  her  first  language.  It  is  hoped  that 
participants  will  be  able  to  overcome  the  limitation  introduced  by 
the  teacher's  well-intended  interpretation  and  focus  instead  on  the 
important  content  of  dialog  to  be  shared. 

A.  View  the  45-minute  Videotape: 

"Different  Views:  Minority  Mothers  Discuss  Family  Lifestyles  in 
the  Context  of  American  Education"* 

Note  your  reactions  to  the  issues  discussed  on  the  worksheet 
provided. 

B.  Following  the  video,  discuss  the  following  points  in  small 
groups: 

1.  Discuss  specific  values  reflected  by  the  mothers  in  the 
video  that  appear  to  be  different  from  values  generally 
encouraged  in  mainstream  American  classrooms. 

a.  Which  values  were  reflected  from  which  cultural 
group(s)? 

b.  In  what  ways  can  these  value  differences  between 
school  and  home  affect  the  child,  the  family,  and 
the  school? 

•Note  Film  pfoduoed  by  Patrtcw  U«ndur«r>d.  Project  Director  o(  the  Institute  for  Change.  Dean’s  Grant  Project.  Grant 
No  G-0081 01785  MufticuRural  Spectat  Educatwn.  Regis  College.  235  Wellesley  Street.  Weston.  MA 
02193  PermisSKm  to  use  th«  film  has  been  granted. 
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2.  Give  examples  of  childrearing  practices  which  were 
shared  in  the  videotape 

a.  State  each  practice  and  the  cultural  group(s)  of 
origin. 

b.  Compare  and  contrast  each  practice  with  practices 
commonly  adhered  to  in  mainstream  American 
culture. 

c.  Discuss  the  implications  of  these  cross-cultural 
differences  for  children's  behaviors  in  classroom 
settings. 
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c.  Attitudes  of  Parents  Toward  Their  ExcePtiongl  Chilton 

Parents,  in  general,  share  the  following  common  parenting  goals; 
the  physical  survival  and  health  of  their  child,  the  development  of 
their  child’s  capacity  for  economic  self-maintenance,  and  the 
attainment  of  other  life  goals  such  as  prestige,  intellectual 
achievement,  and  wealth,  as  culturally  defined  by  the  group’s  belief 
system.  Initially,  the  physical  survival  and  health  of  the  child  can 
be  expected  to  be  of  greatest  concern  to  parents.  These  concerns 
have  become  less  of  an  issue  for  middle  and  upper  class  parents,  yet 
they  still  remain  a critical  issue  for  low-income  populations  who 
face  high  infant  mortality  rates  and  basic  limitations  in  health  care. 
Given  that  physical  survival  and  health  issues  present  widespread 
problems  to  low-income  households  and  given  that  many  culturally 
diverse  families  can  be  classified  as  low  income,  it  is  apparent  that 
already  stressful  conditions  in  the  family  are  further  exacerbated 
when  a child  with  exceptional  needs  is  born  (Baca  and  Chinn,  1980). 

Parents  react  differently  to  the  birth  or  the  diagnosis  of  a child 
with  a disability.  It  has  typically  been  assumed  that  many  parents 
may  be  experiencing  feelings  such  as  fear,  guilt,  anger,  resentment, 
or  despair  with  respect  to  their  child  being  exceptional  (Seligman, 
1980).  However,  the  feelings  parents  experience  will  be  determined 
and  need  to  be  understood  and  interpreted  in  light  of  cultural, 
linguistic,  and  socioeconomic  factors.  One  three-year  study  (Marion 
& McCaslin,  1979)  has  served  to  substantiate  the  fact  that  many 
parents  of  culturally  diverse  handicapped  children  are  not  consumed 
with  the  same  strong  feelings  as  those  that  overwhelm  parents  from 
the  majority  culture.  Frequently,  minority  parents  have  not 
experienced  shock,  disbelief  or  depression.  Children  whom  the 
school  classifies  as  mildly  disabled  may  not  be  identified  as 
"disabled"  by  family  members  who  instead  will  relate  normally  to 
the  child.  In  addition,  family  members  from  specific  cultural  groups 
or  religious  backgrounds  may  view  a child  with  severe  impairments 
as  "the  work  of  God"  and  view  the  family  as  having  been  given  total 
responsibility  for  the  child  by  God  (Landurand,  1984).  In  these 
cases,  the  desire  of  school  personnel  to  be  involved  as  decision- 
makers about  the  child’s  future  may  be  cause  for  concern  among 
family  members,  who  perceive  it  as  their  sole  responsibility. 


Because  there  appears  to  be  considerable  evidence  that  the 
attitudes  of  parents  have  a significant  impact  on  the  self-perception 
of  their  children  (Ausubel,  1963),  it  becomes  important  that 
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educators  understand  and  positively  influence  parents'  attitudes 
toward  their  child  with  exceptional  needs.  Literature  on  attitudes  of 
parents  of  exceptional  children  in  the  U.S.  indicates  that  parents’ 
attitudes  have  important  implications  as  to  how  the  exceptional  child 
develops.  From  an  historical  perspective  the  research  of  Samagh, 

Eyman  & Dingmans  (1966)  is  important  to  note.  They  administered 
The  Parent  Attitude  Research  Instrument  to  96  mothers  who  were 
seeking  admission  for  their  retarded  children  into  institutions.  The 
results  showed  that  parents'  attitudes  toward  expressing  their  need 
for  help,  along  with  education  and  socio-economic  status,  were 
positively  related  to  how  quickly  their  child  received  help.  They  also 
found  that  the  earlier  children  received  intervention,  the  less  impact 
their  child’s  handicap  had  on  his/her  development.  Buscaglia  (1982), 
who  is  bilingual  and  suffered  from  being  erroneously  labelled 
mentally  retarded  as  a child,  asserted  that  in  great  measure,  the 
disabled  child's  approach  to  life  depends  upon  the  parent's  sensitivity, 
attitudes  towards  and  acceptance  of  the  disability  as  well  as 
expectations  for  the  child. 

Some  major  variables  researchers  have  documented  regarding 
child  characteristics  which  influence  parental  attitudes  have  been: 

1)  birth  order,  2)  whether  the  disability  is  physical  or  mental,  and 
3)  the  degree  of  the  child's  impairment  (Marion,  1982).  Another 
variable  that  has  greatly  influenced  parents’  attitudes  toward  their 
children  with  exceptional  needs  is  religion.  Zuk,  et  al.,  (1961)  found 
that  mothers  who  rated  themselves  higher  with  respect  to  religious 
practice  demonstrated  more  accepting  attitudes  toward  their 
exceptional  child.  Hoffman  (1965)  suggested  that  Catholics  were 
more  accepting  of  their  exceptional  child.  His  explanation  was  that 
Catholics  accept  suffering  as  a part  of  life  and  this  made  the 
existence  of  exceptionality  more  tolerable. 

Parents’  support  systems  have  also  played  a role  in  shaping  their 
attitudes,  particularly  during  the  different  stages  of  accepting  their 
child’s  disability.  If  the  .support  systems  used  by  parents  during  these 
stages  successfully  help  them  to  accept  their  child,  then  more 
positive  attitudes  develop.  Parent  reactions  to  the  birth  of  their 
exceptional  child  generally  follow  the  stages  of  shock,  denial,  grief, 
guilt,  inadequacy,  anger/depression,  and  finally  acceptance  and 
coping.  During  these  stages,  support  systems  are  needed.  They  are 
also  particularly  needed  during  six  critical  periods  (Hammer,  1973) 
through  which  parents  pass  in  the  life  of  their  exceptional  child. 
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These  periods  are: 

1.  At  birth  or  at  the  point  of  suspicion  of  the  handicap, 

2.  At  the  time  of  diagnosis  and  treatment, 

3.  As  the  child  nears  age  for  school  placement, 

4.  As  the  child  nears  puberty, 

5.  At  the  time  for  vocational  planning, 

6.  As  the  parents  get  older  and  realize  their  child  will  outlive 
them. 

If  positive  support  systems  are  not  available  during  these 
periods,  exceptional  children  are  at  high  risk  of  being  adversely 
affected  to  varying  degrees. 

While  all  families  of  exceptional  children  experience  the  stresses 
of  everyday  living  with  their  children  with  disabilities,  culturally  and 
linguistically  diverse  parents  must  cope  with  additional  stresses. 

For  many  minority  families,  health  care  and  survival  needs  are 
paramount.  In  addition,  culturally  and  linguistically  diverse  (CLD) 
families  experience  the  stress  of  adapting  to  a second  culture  whose 
values  differ  greatly  from  their  own.  Not  understanding  or  feeling 
comfortable  with  the  support  systems  available  in  American  society, 
CLD  families  often  don't  receive  the  help  routinely  given  to  families 
from  the  majority  culture.  Not  having  access  to  the  dominant 
language  creates  further  frustration  for  the  CLD  family  in  negotiating 
with  the  majority  culture.  The  stresses  related  to  social  class, 
ethnic  and  language  discrimination  and  handicappism  combine  and 
profoundly  influence  the  attitudes  CLD  families  will  develop  toward 
their  children  with  disabilities. 

Parents'  attitudes  toward  their  exceptional  children  are 
influenced,  in  great  measure,  by  their  knowledge  about  the  children’s 
disability(ies).  As  the  primary  caretaker,  the  parent  has  a right  to 
understand  the  child's  diagnoses  and  recommended  treatment.  In  most 
cases,  parents  know  their  children  better  than  anyone  else,  and, 
therefore,  are  important  members  who  can  greatly  contribute  to 
children's  diagnoses  and  development. 

Although  much  research  has  been  conducted  involving  attitudes  of 
monolingual  English-speaking  parents  in  the  U.S.  toward  their  children 
with  exceptional  needs,  little  if  any  research  has  been  conducted 
involving  attitudes  of  culturally  diverse  parents  toward  their 
exceptional  children  (Marion,  1982;  Rodriguez,  1983). 
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D.  A Family  Systems  Perspective 

According  to  Roberts  (no  date),  family  reaction  to  a member’s 
disability  is  influenced  by  a number  of  variables:  1)  the  structure  of 
the  family  both  before  and  after  the  onset  of  the  disability.  2)  the 
interface  of  the  family  with  the  extended  family  and  the  community 
at  large.  3)  the  nature  and  onset  of  the  disability,  4)  family  belief 
systems,  and  5)  the  affective  responses  of  its  members. 

1 . Structure  of  the  Family 

The  family  must  reorganize  to  adjust  to  the  needs  of  their  child 
with  disabilities.  If  the  family  is  functioning  well  prior  to  the 
awareness  of  the  disability  or  prior  to  the  birth  of  a child  with  a 
disability,  then  the  child  has  a greater  chance  of  being  responded  to 
as  an  individual  with  many  qualities  other  than  the  disability. 

Parents  can  maintain  a realistic  perspective  and  see  the  future  as 
holding  growth  possibilities  for  the  child  when  the  family  system  is 
healthy. 

The  family  must  adapt  its  structure  to  the  everyday  demands  of 
caring  for  a child  with  disabilities.  Sharing  duties  so  that  no  one 
member  carries  all  of  the  burdens  is  important  to  the  harmony  of  the 
family.  Living  with  ambiguity  about  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  for 
the  handicapped  child  and  getting  over  the  guilt  that  family  members 
could  be  experiencing  are  common  stages  that  families  experience. 
Gradually,  families  with  intact  structures  come  to  trust  their 
capabilities  and  to  reassure  each  other  of  their  abilities  to  raise 
their  child.  Siblings  are  not  given  excessive  responsibilities  and  are 
treated  as  important  members  of  the  family  who  have  needs  for 
attention  and  love. 

2.  Interface  of  the  Family  With  Others 

CLD  parents  often  experience  stress  in  their  relationship  with 
systems  outside  the  family.  Often,  as  a result  of  having  immigrated 
to  the  U.S.,  CLD  families  are  far  away  from  their  family  support 
network.  Mothers  may  experience  isolation,  lack  of  help  in  caring  for 
their  child,  and  lack  of  help  from  their  spouse,  who  for  economic  or 
survival  reasons  may  be  working  extended  hours.  Furthermore,  most 
minority  families  don't  <now  how  to  access  the  help  of  agencies  or 
feel  it  wrong  to  solicit  help  for  their  child  from  others  outside  the 
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family.  These  factors  and  others,  influence  the  kinds  of  help  that  are 
available  to  a CLDE  child  and  his/her  family. 

3.  Nature  and  Onset  of  the  Dtsabilitv 

Factors  that  influence  the  family's  reaction  to  the  child  with 
special  needs  include:  1)  how  visible  and  severe  the  disability  is, 

2)  the  possibility  of  a cure,  and  3)  the  degree  of  life  style  changes 
that  the  family  needs  to  make  to  adjust  to  the  child.  Families  who 
know  at  birth  that  they  have  a child  with  a disability  will  develop 
different  coping  patterns  than  families  who  suddenly,  because  of  a 
disease  or  traumatic  injury,  must  change  their  interactions  with 
their  child  who  they  once  saw  as  "normal".  Strong  feelings  of  guilt 
and  responsibility  may  be  present  in  families  where  the  disability 
is  genetically  linked  or  where  there  is  a belief  that  the  parent’s 
wrongdoings  have  caused  the  problem. 

4.  Family  Belief  Systems 

Family  reaction  is  affected  by  how  the  family  makes  sense  of  the 
reason  for  their  child's  disability,  and  what  beliefs  the  family  has 
about  the  child's  potential.  Family  meanings  about  the  disability  need 
to  be  explored,  especially  with  CLD  families.  The  family  may  perceive 
their  child  as  a gift  from  God,  or  may  believe  that  they  are  being 
punished  for  a wrongdoing.  The  world  view  of  the  CLD  family  is  an 
important  factor  in  determining  how  educators  can  best  provide 
support. 

5.  Affective  Responses 

Research,  predominately  with  monolingual  English  speaking 
families  of  exceptional  children,  has  shown  that  families  pass 
through  similar  affective  stages  in  dealing  with  the  exceptionality  of 
their  child.  These  stages  are  characterized  as  shock,  denial, 
emotional  disequilibrium,  adaptation,  and  reorganization.  Educators 
working  with  CLD  families  may  find  that  they  experience  these  stages 
or  they  may  find  that  CLD  families  have  different  affective  reactions 
which  need  to  be  documented  and  better  understood.  In  all  cases, 
families  need  love  and  support  as  they  move  to  greater  acceptance  of 
and  adaptation  to  their  situation. 


Language  Minority  Parent  InvolvementI 
Communicating  with  Culturally 
and  Linguistically  Diverse  Parents 
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II.  Communicating  With  LEP  Parents  of  Children  With 

Disabiiities 

A.  Factors  That  Hamper  Communication  With  CLD 
Parents 

Marion  (1980)  pointsrout  that  a communication  gap  exists 
between  CLD  parents  and  the  schools,  arising  from  the  failure  of 
professional  educators  to  effectively  communicate  with  minority 
parents  and  the  failure  on  the  part  of  parents  to  ask  questions  of 
professionals.  Quong  (as  cited  in  Marion,  1982)  explains  that  often, 
parents  of  culturally  and  linguistically  diverse  children  are 
apprehensive  about  their  contact  with  school  officials.  For  example, 
he  notes  that  many  Vietnamese  parents  are  intimidated  by  their 
interactions  with  school  personnel.  He  suspects  that  a language 
barrier,  compounded  by  culture  shock,  has  the  effect  of  making 
schools  become  "foreign"  and  impersonal  places  for  Vietnamese 
parents.  Portuondo  (1981)  found  that  immigrant  and  first  generation 
parents  believe  that  school  personnel  are  the  "experts"  and  are  not  to 
be  questioned.  Because  of  these  reasons,  many  CLD  parents  stay  away 
from  schools. 

Marion  cites  four  central  barriers  impeding  language  minority 
parent  involvement; 

1 . One  of  the  major  problems  faced  by  schools  is  an 
inability  to  communicate  with  language  minority 
families.  Often  the  parents  do  not  speak  or  read 
English  and  school  personnel  do  not  speak  or  write  the 
language  of  the  parents.  Furthermore,  even  when  there 
is  someone  in  the  school  who  speaks  the  particular 
language  of  the  home,  often  language  minority  parents 
are  not  informed  about  their  child  in  layman's  terms. 
Marion,  and  others  have  urged  professionals  to  avoid 
educational  jargon  or  any  language  features  that 
detract  from  the  parent's  comprehension. 

2.  A further  impediment  to  communication  occurs  because 
of  an  inadequate  number  of  bilingual  special  education 
professionals  to  interact  with  limited  English 
proficient  parents.  Many  schools  utilize  non- 
professional and  untrained  bilingual  individuals  from 
the  community  as  interpreters.  Parents  are  then  forced 


to  communicate  with  professionals  through  an 
uninformed  third  party  and  this  creates  further  barriers 
to  effective  communication. 

3.  When  CLD  parents  go  to  school,  they  often  go  with  great 
anxiety  because  they  expect  bad  news.  Because 
responsive,  enabling  programs  have  traditionally  not 
been  available  to  their  children,  the  result  for  many 
minority  youngsters  has  been  retention  and  placement 
in  stigmatizing  and  segregated  compensatory  programs. 

It  is  no  wonder  minority  parents,  aware  of  such 
deleterious  past  practices,  may  distrust  the  school. 

4.  Another  communication  gap  arises  because  of  the  lack 
of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  professionals  of  the 
cultural  values  and  life  styles  of  the  various  cultural 
groups.  For  example.  Pepper  (1976)  has  pointed  out 
that  a lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  school 
personnel  of  the  fact  that  folk  medicine  and  faith 
healing  are  vital  elements  in  Hispanic  and  Nahve 
American  cultures  creates  a serious  communication 
problem  between  school  personnel  and  the  parents  in 
discussing  viable  support  and  treatment  options. 

Because  of  the  paucity  of  research  conducted  with  culturally 
diverse  parents  of  exceptional  children  and  because  of  the  many 
communication  problems  documented  in  the  literature,  educators 
need  to  reach  out  to  parents  in  order  to  learn  more  about  what 
information  culturally  diverse  parents  have  regarding  special 
education,  what  attitudes  they  hold,  and  in  what  ways  fh©y  need  help 
from  educators  in  dealing  with  their  children  with  disabilities. 
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B.  Role  P!av;  Discrepancies  in  Role  Expectations 
Directions: 

Two  participants  will  be  selected  to  play  the  roles 
of  parent  and  teacher.  Each  role  player  has  a brief 
description  of  the  role  they  are  to  play. 

The  scene  of  the  role  play  is  the  following: 

A Puerto  Rican  mother  meets  with  her  son's  special 
education  resource  room  teacher  after  having  been 
asked  to  a meeting.  The  parent  has  been  told  by  the 
teacher  that  her  child  is  failing  most  academic 
subjects  in  the  mainstream  classroom  and  refuses  to 
try  in  the  special  education  resource  room. 

The  two  volunteers  will  play  out  their  roles  for  10-15 
minutes.  Following  the  role  play,  discuss  the  episode 
by  considering  the  following  questions: 

1 ) What  misperceptions  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  became  apparent? 

2)  What  assumptions  have  been  made  by  the 
teacher  and  by  the  parents  prior  to  the 
meeting? 

3)  What  discrepancies  in  role  expectations 
were  revealed? 

4)  What  status  did  each  person  assign  to  the 
other? 

5)  Did  the  teacher  behave  in  any  way  that  might 
inhibit  the  parent  from  sharing  and  discuss- 
ing any  problems? 


Teacher  Role 


The  resource  room  teacher  is  convinced  that  the  student  is  not  trying 
in  school  because  his  parents  are  not  interested  in  his  education  and  are 
not  concerned  enough  to  encourage  him  in  his  school  work.  Since  the  child 
in  question  is  from  a working  class  Puerto  Rican  family,  she  strongly 
suspects  that  the  major  cause  of  the  student's  difficulties  is  that  his  home 
environment  does  not  provide  him  with  adequate  intellectual  stimulation. 
Although  she  does  not  know  whether  or  not  this  environmental  condition 
can  be  overcome,  she  hopes  to  elicit  help  from  his  parents  in  order  to 
reverse  the  situation.  She  intends  to  get  each  parent  involved  as  a home 
teacher  or  tutor  in  order  to  encourage  their  son’s  academic  efforts. 

“ II 

Parent  Role 

Both  parents  have  been  very  concerned  about  their  child's  difficulty 
in  school.  However,  because  the  father  is  working  and  is  not  able  to  attend 
the  meeting  at  2:45  in  the  afternoon,  the  mother  is  representing  the  family 
at  the  meeting.  She  had  been  reluctant  to  initiate  a meeting  with  the 
special  education  resource  room  teacher  because  of  her  embarrassment  of 
not  having  completed  her  education  and  her  limited  understanding  of 
English.  While  she  does  speak  some  English,  she  has  a very  limited 
vocabulary,  has  difficulty  with  verb  tenses,  and  frequently  confuses  her 
pronouns.  She  is  very  intimidated  about  this  meeting. 

Both  parents  want  all  of  their  children  to  have  a better  life,  but 
given  their  life  circumstances,  don't  understand  how  their  dreams  of  having 
their  children  go  to  college  will  ever  be  realized.  They  do  not  see  it  as 
their  role  to  teach  academic  skills  to  their  children.  They  feel  it  is  the  job 
of  the  experts  --  the  teachers.  The  mother  is  especially  concerned  that  her 
son's  social  and  emotional  needs  are  not  being  met  in  school.  Her  son  often 
comes  home  from  school  and  echoes  feelings  of  failure.  Recently  he  has 
given  up  trying.  The  mother  sees  her  primary  role  and  that  of  her  husband 
as  supporting  the  emotional  and  social  development  of  their  children.  She 
blames  the  school  for  destroying  what  she  and  her  husband  have  worked 
hard  to  develop  in  her  son  in  these  areas.  She  does  not  understand  why  her 
son  is  in  a resource  room  and  doesn't  believe  it  is  helping  him  to  be  out  of 
his  mainstream  class. 
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C.  Activity:  Delivering  Effective  Messages  Through 

Empathic  Understanding:  interpreting  Levels  of 
Empathic  Understanding  in  Teacher  Statements. 


o 
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Directions: 

1 . Form  groups  of  three  people  each. 

2.  Individually  read  each  teacher  statement  and  using  your  handout  on  Carkhuffs 
levels  of  empathic  understanding,  determine  the  level  for  each  statement. 

(Level  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5) 

3 . Discuss  in  your  triad  group  your  responses  and  arrive  at  an  agreed  upon  level 
for  each  statement.  Record  the  rationale  as  to  why  the  group  decided  upon  that 
response. 

4 . Each  triad  will  share  their  answers  with  the  large  group  and  conflicting  responses 
will  be  discussed  in  terms  of  rationales  for  selection  of  a particular  response. 

Group  members  will  decide  which  response  appear  to  be  the  most  accurate. 

Teacher  Responses 

1.  Parent:  I get  very  afraid  when  Pedro  leaves  for  school  because  I 

know  the  children  make  fun  of  him. 

Teacher:  I want  you  to  know,  Mrs.  Medeiros,  that  Pedro  is  a bright 
boy  and  is  doing  very  well  in  school. 


2.  Parent 


I don't  know  what  I'm  going  to  do  with  Awilda,  I think  I'm 
going  to  send  her  back  to  Puerto  Rico. 

Teacher:  You're  feeling  very  worried  about  Awilda  and  helpless. 

You’re  very  much  hoping  that  someone  can  help  you  find 
a way  to  help  her. 


3.  Parent: 
Teacher: 


I don't  know  what  I am  going  to  do  with  Awilda,  I think 
I'm  going  to  send  her  back  to  Puerto  Rico. 

I know  you're  upset,  when  are  you  planning  to  send  her? 


4.  Parent:  I get  very  afraid  when  Pedro  leaves  for  school  because  I 

know  the  children  make  fun  of  him. 

Teacher:  You  don’t  have  to  be  afraid,  Pedro’s  a big  boy  and  can 
take  care  of  himself. 

5.  Parent:  I'm  sorry  llda  is  a bad  girl  in  school.  I punish  her  and 

tell  her  to  be  good  and  she  keeps  on  being  bad. 

Teacher:  Mr.  Pacheco,  you’re  feeling  upset  because  you  don’t  know 
what  to  do  to  help  llda  in  school.  Please  understand  llda 
is  doing  poorly  in  reading  but  she  is  not  a bad  girl.  She 
is  trying  very  hard  and  we  all  want  to  help  her  to  do  better. 
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Activity  Handout:  Empathic  Understanding  In  Human  Relations 

(SOURCE:  Modified  Irom  Cvkhull.  R.R.  (1069).  Scml9  l-Empathic  und«f»ianding  in  inl«rp«r*onal  processes 
A tca\%  for  moasuromont.  In  M#loino  and  human  relations:  A PftmftfL  for  lav  and  Pfoiessional  hdoers — Yolufpe 
y S«l#rtinn  and  trainmiy  (pp.  174*175).  Orl«ndo.  FL:  Holt,  flinoharl  4 Wintion.  Inc.) 

Level  1 

The  helper  either  pavs  no  attention  to  or  he  subtracts  very  ITlUCll  trom  the  other  s 
expressions. 

The  helper  shows  no  attention  to  even  the  most  obvious  feeiings  of  the  other  person.  The 
helper  may  be  bored  or  disinterested  or  he  may  be  expressing  ideas  that  he  had  already 
made  up  in  his  own  mind  which  totally  shut  out  what  the  other  person  is  saying. 

The  helper  does  everything  except  show  that  he  is  iistening,  understanding,  or  being 
sensitive  to  the  other  person. 

Level  2 

While  the  helper  responds  to  the  feelings  expressed  by  the  other  person,  the  helper 
responds  in  such  a way  that  he  subtracts  noticeably  from  the  other's  feelings. 

The  helper  may  show  some  awareness  of  obvious  surface  feelings  of  the  other,  but  what  he 
says  drains  off  some  of  the  feeling  and  mixes  up  the  meaning.  The  helper  may  express  his 
own  ideas  about  what  is  going  on,  but  these  do  not  fit  with  the  expressions  of  the  other 
person. 

Level  3 

The  helper's  expression  is  interchangeable  with  the  expression  of  the  other  person.  The 
helper  expresses  essentially  the  same  feelings  and  meanings  that  the  second  person 
expressed.  The  helpee  could  have  said  just  what  the  helper  said,  without  changing  any  of  his 
feelings  and  meaning. 

The  helper  shows  accurate  understanding  of  the  surface  feelings  of  the  other  person,  but  the 
helper  may  not  respond  to  or  he  may  misunderstand  the  deeper  feelings. 

The  helper's  response  neither  subtracts  from  nor  adds  to  the  other  person's  expression,  but 
the  helper  does  not  respond  accurately  to  how  the  person  feels  beneath  the  surface.  Level 
three  is  the  least  that  a helper  needs  to  offer  in  order  to  really  help  another. 

LevsLA 

The  helper  adric;  noticeably  to  the  other's  expressions.  The  helper  expresses  feelings  at  a 
level  deeper  than  the  other  person  expressed  himself,  thus  enabling  the  other  person  to 
express  feelings  which  he  was  unable  to  express  before. 

Level  5 

The  helper  aHHt;  vprv  much  to  the  other's  expression.  He  is  "together'  with  the  other  or 
"tuned  in"  on  his  wave  length,  picking  up  the  other's  deepest  feelings. 
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Think  /fbouf  If! 


Teacher  Reminders  for  Parent  Conferences  I 

1.  Did  you  let  the  parents  talk  about  whatever  they  chose?! 

2.  Did  you  remain  an  acceptant  listener?  I 

3.  Did  you  remember  that  you  may  need  to  ask  questions  to 
get  at  important  issues? 

4.  When  you  made  comments,  did  you  talk  in  terms  of  the  ] 
parents  feelings? 

5.  Were  you  able  to  restrain  yourself  from  giving 

unsolicited  advice? 

(Careful '.--"suggestions"  are  sometimes  nothing  more 
than  thinly-disguised  advice.) 

6.  If  you  did  offer  suggestions,  did  you  provide  alterna- 
tives so  that  the  parents  had  options? 

7.  Did  you  let  the  parents  talk  as  much  as  they  wanted  to? 

8.  Were  you  able  to  restate  the  feelings  the  parents  just 
expressed  to  demonstrate  active  listening  and  accurate 
understanding? 

Think  about  how  your  interaction  might  change  depending 

on  the  parent's  cultural  background. 


D.  Small  Group  Problem  Solving  Activity:  Parent/Teacher 
Communication 

Critical  Incidents  in  Parent/Teacher  Communication: 

A Problem  Solving  Approach 


Directions: 

A.  1 ) Participants  should  divide  into  4 groups  with  no  more 

than  8 members  in  each  group. 

2)  Groups  1 & 2 should  work  on  incidents  A,  C. 

3)  Groups  3 & 4 should  work  on  incidents- B,  D. 

B.  Once  in  small  groups,  and  using  the  appropriate  critical 
Incidents,  take  the  perspective  of  a classroom  teacher 
directly  involved  with  the  minority  students  discussed. 
Review  each  situation  by  addressing  the  following 
questions: 

1 ) In  each  situation,  what  appears  to  the 
problem(s)? 

2)  Do  you  feel  the  parents  should  be  contacted? 

3)  If  the  family  is  to  be  contacted,  what  approach 
would  you  use  in  establishing  contact  with  the 
family  and  communicating  the  problem  to  the 
family? 

4)  How  would  you  like  to  see  the  problem 
resolved?  What  do  you  see  as  the 
responsibility  of  the  parent  in  resolving  this 
problem? 

C.  Following  the  small  group  interaction,  discuss  the 
experiences  of  each  small  group. 
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Critical  Incidents* 


Example  A: 

In  an  elementary  school,  an  Assyrian  youngster  is  assigned  to  the 
resource  room  for  remedial  skills  work.  He  is  also  scheduled  to  receive 
speech  therapy  once  a week.  The  resource  room  teacher  becomes  aware  of 
lack  of  progress  in  the  speech  therapy  sessions  and  the  growing  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  child  to  attend  these  sessions.  This  reluctance  is 
primarily  exhibited  through  non-verbal  behaviors:  forgetting,  frequent 
absences  on  the  days  the  therapy  is  scheduled,  reluctance  to  practice 
during  individual  sessions  with  the  teacher,  and  reports  from  the  regular 
classroom  teacher  that  the  child  is  becoming  increasingly  less  verbal.  The 
resource  teacher  consults  the  speech  therapist  to  find  out  what  has 
happened  during  the  actual  therapy  sessions.  The  therapist  states  that  the 
child  is  progressing  moderately  well  on  the  objectives  but  that  she  (the 
therapist)  has  difficulties  working  with  the  child  because  of  the  child's 
extreme  "bad  breath". 


o 
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Example  B: 

In  an  elementary  school,  a Vietnamese  boy  is  coming  to  a class 
dressed  in  clothes  considered  more  appropriate  for  a girl.  He  wears  an 
earring  and  a white  ruffled  blouse.  The  other  children  find  his  dress  very 
amusing  and  laugh  and  stare  at  him.  In  addition,  this  youngster  dos  not 
respond  to  the  Vietnamese  name  on  his  school  registration  card.  He 
responds  by  calling  out  another  name—  one  totally  different  from  the  one 
you  were  given  with  records. 

Example  C: 

In  a middle  school  setting,  a female  Hispanic  LD  student  refuses  to 
go  to  gym  classes.  She  also  refuses  to  wear  gym  shorts  or  to  sing  secular 
songs  in  classes.  She  arrives  very  tired  at  school  and  claims  she  is  not 
able  to  complete  any  homework  assignments  because  she  spends  all 
evening,  usually  until  11  o'clock,  at  her  church. 

Example  D: 

In  an  elementary  school,  a Nicaraguan  child  has  been  referred  for  a 

psychological  evaluation.  The  day  following  the  teacher's  meeting  with 
the  parents  to  explain  the  reasons  for  the  referral  and  the  kinds  of 
evaluations  she  requested  for  the  child,  he  arrived  in  school  and 
appeared  very  frightened  and  sad.  When  the  teacher  questioned  the  child 
about  his  sadness,  he  refused  to  talk. 


•D®v«top#d  by  Of.  Pitricit  Landurand  for  tha  MuHicultural  Inttttuta  for  Changa.  Ragii  CaHaga,  1982. 
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Language  Minority  Parent  Involvement! 
Educating  Parents  About 
Special  Education 


Ill . Educating  Parents  About  Special  Education 

SOURCE:  Hay«s.  Susan  N.  (1962)  ^ primer  for  parents:  Ofatainmo  children's  aducaiional  nflTlia  Ntw 

Rochalla.  NY.  (Changas  arvl  addrtions  hava  baan  mada  whara  appcopnata ) 

A.  Children’s  Rights  in  Special  Education 

Public  Law  94-142,  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children 
Act  of  1975.  is  a federal  law  with  accompanying  regulations.  It 
requires  every  state  to  develop  a plan  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
children  with  special  education  problems.  There  are  several  major 
components  to  the  legislation  with  special  relevance  to  parents  of 
children  with  disabilities: 

1.  All  special  education  services  are  at  public  expense  and 
are  free  to  parents. 

2.  The  intention  of  the  law  is  to  educate  children  with 
handicaps. 

3.  A child  suspected  of  a special  need  has  a right  to  an 
assessment  by  trained,  evaluators.  Written  permission 
must  be  obtained  from  parents  before  any  assessments 
begin. 

4.  Individualized  Educational  Plans  (l.E.P)  must  be  written 
for  each  child  in  need  of  special  education  services. 

Parents  are  to  be  included  in  the  l.E.P.  process. 

5.  If  parents  are  dissatisfied  with  any  part  of  the 
procedures  developed  for  their  child's  special  needs  and 
cannot  resolve  the  problem  with  school  personnel,  they 
can  ask  for  a hearing  with  an  impartial  hearing  officer. 
They  can  also  file  suit  in  a state  or  federal  court. 

Parents  and  children  have  a right  to  due  process. 

Public  Law  94-142  has  provided  particular  safeguards  that  have 
had  a great  impact  on  services  to  culturally  diverse  populations 
(Figueroa,  1984);  including: 

1.  A first  safeguard:  that  services  need  to  be  extended  to 
the  unserved  and  underserved  populations. 
Overrepresentation  is  also  being  carefully  monitored. 
Educators  can  no  longer  indiscriminately  label  minority 
children  as  mentally  retarded,  as  was  occurring  in  the 
past  decade.  Minority  parents  can  be  expected  to  demand 
appropriate  services  for  their  children  rather  than  accept 


the  all-too-common  and  erroneous  classifications  of 
mentally  retarded  or  learning  disabled  (Marion,  1981; 

Ortiz  & Yates,  1983). 

2.  The  "due  process"  clause,  which  gives  parents  the  right  to 
appeal  decisions  about  their  child  and  which  encourages 
parents  to  join  forces  in  court  cases  when  necessary,  on 
behalf  of  their  children. 

3.  A requirement  that  all  testing  be  nondiscriminatory  and  in 
the  primary  language  of  the  child.  This  provision  has 
helped  LEP  students  from  being  classified  as  disabled 
solely  on  the  basis  of  language  differences. 

4.  A requirement  that  parents  are  to  be  communicated  with 
in  their  primary  or  dominant  language.  This  provision 
places  responsibility  on  the  schools  to  assure  adequate 
communication  and  to  provide  interpreters  when 
necessary. 

B.  Children’s  Rights  in  Regular  Education 

Problems  in  regular  education  programs  can  occur  in  an  academic 
area  such  as  reading,  spelling,  or  math,  or  in  special  subject  areas  such 
as  art,  music,  physical  education,  or  any  other  elective.  Parents  may 
raise  questions  because  of  textbooks  or  assignments  which  seem 
inappropriate  or  excessive.  The  way  a teacher  organizes  a class  may 
cause  discomfort  for  a child.  Interpersonal  relations  between  the  child 
and  the  teacher  or  the  child  and  other  children  may  be  a problem. 
Whatever  concerns  a parent  has  are  valid  and  should  be  addressed. 

A parent  has  a right  to  make  an  appointment  and  meet  with  his/her 
child’s  teacher  in  order  to  discuss  solutions.  S/he  may  request  extra 
help  in  the  form  of  any  school  services  that  are  considered  part  of  the 
regular  program.  For  example,  remedial  reading  and  counselling  are 
two  extra  services  that  can  be  offered  as  a part  of  the  regular 
education  program. 

If  communication  with  the  teacher  fails  to  bring  solutions,  then 
the  parents  have  the  right  to  meet  with  the  administrator  of  the  school. 
If  after  working  with  the  teacher  and  school  administrator,  the  parents 
are  still  not  satisfied,  they  can  appeal  to  the  superintendent.  As  a last 
resort,  the  local  school  board,  or  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
Legal  Division,  may  be  brought  in  to  resolve  the  issue(s). 
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C.  Children's  Rights  In  Bilingual  Education 

There  are  state  and  federal  regulations  which  provide  legal 
protection  for  children  of  limited  English  proficiency  who  are  in  need 
of  bilingual  educational  services.  Children  of  limited  English 
proficiency  vary  greatly  in  their  skills  and  background.  Some  students 
have  recently  arrived  in  the  United  States  from  another  country  and 
speak  little,  if  any,  English.  Of  these,  some  are  refugees  who  have  fled 
their  own  country  and  later  were  involuntarily  relocated  in  the  U.S. 
Others  have  planned  and  chosen  to  immigrate  to  this  country.  Some  of 
these  LEP  students  are  here  with  their  families,  while  others  live  here 
with  relatives,  sponsors,  or  adoptive  agencies.  A great  riumber  of  non- 
English  background  students  are  born  in  the  U.S.  and  live  in  a home  or 
neighborhood  where  a language  other  than  English  is  spoken.  While 
these  students  have  a limited  command  of  English,  they  will  have  some 
experience  with  American  culture. 

Without  adequate  communication  skills  in  English,  the  Supreme 
Court  determined  that  LEP  students  taught  only  in  English  in  an 
American  classroom  are  denied  equal  access  to  learning.  For  this 
reason,  our  federal  government  in  1968,  passed  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act.  The  intention  of  the  Federal  legislation  was  for  LEP  students  to 
develop  greater  competence  in  English,  to  become  more  proficient  in 
the  use  of  two  languages,  and  to  gain  from  increased  educational 
opportunity.  According  to  Title  VII  (Bilingual  Education  Act),  the 
student’s  home  language  is  to  be  used  as  the  main  medium  of 
instruction  while  the  student  is  gaining  command  of  English.  In  this 
way,  the  LEP  student  continues  to  gain  important  knowledge  and  skills 
through  the  first  language  while  learning  English.  This  approach, 
designed  to  prevent  students  from  becoming  educationally  deprived, 
uses  instruction  in  two  languages  for  any  part  of  or  all  of  the  school 
curriculum.  Study  of  the  student’s  heritage  and  home  culture  is  also 
considered  an  integral  part  of  a bilingual  education  program. 

Becoming  fully-proficient  in  a new  language  takes  time.  A student 
learning  English  must  first  learn  to  listen  in  the  new  language  and  then 
they  will  begin  to  speak  Speaking  will  follow  a period  of  active 
listening.  Reading  activities  should  only  be  included  when  written 
symbols  have  meaning  for  the  child.  It  may  take  five  to  seven  years 
until  LEP  students  can  use  English  successfully  for  cognitively- 
demanding,  academic  purposes  (Cummins,  1982).  Bilingual  and  ESL 
programs  give  children  of  limited  English  proficiency  a chance  for 
successful  learning.  Without  these  programs,  LEP  students  will  be 
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denied  equal  access  to  learning  and  will  fail  in  academic  areas.  LEP 
students  who  fail  because  they  have  not  received  supportive  services  in 
their  primary  language  and  English  as  a second  language,  including 
second  language  literacy  instruction,  may  be  erroneously  referred  to 
special  education  where,  if  improperly  diagnosed,  they  will  become 
wrongfully  placed  in  special  education  classrooms.  Special  education 
is  not  the  correct  program  for  a student  whose  unmet  educational  need 
is  that  s/he  needs  to  develop  English  proficiency. 

D.  Factors  In  Parent  Involvement 

SOURCE:  Haln»wof1h.  P.K.,  Carton,  B.S..  Van  Loon.  L..  A Roxnowaki,  F.  (1983).  Involvamant  of  parents 

of  bilinguiu  childran  In  unmo  gRiN  mutticultufaUv  (pp.B1.39.B1-43).  Oadham,  MA:  Earty  Racognrtion 

Inlarvanlion  NatwocK  (ERIN).  Soma  changaa  hava  baan  mada  whara  appropriala).^ 

1 . Experiences  of  CLP  Parents  With  Educational 
Institutions 

What  kinds  of  schooling  parents  experienced  as  children  may 
have  a lasting  effect  on  how  they  feel  about  their  own  children's 
programs.  Many  types  of  educational  backgrounds  may  be 
represented  in  the  parent  population,  from  no  schooling  to  university 
degrees.  Since  universal  public  education  is  still  not  available  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  today,  some  parents  may  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  attend  school.  Some  parents  may  consider 
themselves  fortunate  to  have  obtained  from  three  to  six  years  of 
schooling.  Employment  or  daily  work  of  parents  may  not  have 
required  literacy  or  school  skills,  especially  in  an  agricultural 
society,  so  parents  may  feel  distanced  from  their  own  school 
experiences.  This  is  even  more  likely  if  education  was  conducted  in 
an  official  language  which  differed  from  the  one  used  at  home  (such 
as  French  in  Haiti  or  Portuguese  in  the  Cape  Verde  Islands). 

In  many  countries,  limited  resources  dictate  that  classes  be 
large;  even  in  first  grade,  50*60  children  in  a class  is  not 
uncommon.  Discipline  in  such  classes  is  often  strict  and 
authoritarian;  physical  punishment  may  be  acceptable;  expulsion  may 
be  used,  especially  if  there  are  others  waiting  for  schooling.  A 
major  teaching  technique  may  be  the  copying  and  memorization  of 
large  bodies  of  information  (Matsuda,  1978).  Children  may  be 
grouped  exclusively  by  academic  level,  with  wide  age  ranges  in  each 
grade.  In  some  countries  boys  are  still  encouraged  to  attend  school 


Vleas®  note  that  the  original  document  does  not  provide  reterencea  lor  the  cHalioos  given  in  thie  aedion  (pp  302 
305)  For  thia  reason  they  are  ^aent  m the  resource  bibliography  for  this  module. 
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more  than  girls.  Religion  may  be  an  integral  part  of  school 
instruction.  Children  are  often  obligated  to  provide  their  own 
materials  and  uniforms. 

2.  Cultural  Differences  in  Teachers*  Roles 

The  practices  and  beliefs  of  the  teachers  and  schools  that 
parents  have  experienced  influence  the  way  they  approach  their 
child's  educational  program.  Teachers'  roles  vary  around  the  world. 
They  may  be  considered  the  in-school  equivalent  of  mother  and 
father.  They  may  be  religious  or  secular  educators.  They  may  be 
expected  to  teach  children  the  skills  they  will  need  in  their  future 
lives  as  adults,  or  they  may  be  expected  to  pass  on  information  and 
skills  that  do  not  relate  in  a direct  way  to  families'  daily  lives. 
Children  may  be  required  to  behave  in  precisely  defined  ways  with 
teachers,  or  informality  may  be  encouraged. 

Teachers'  relationships  with  their  communities  also  vary  by 
culture.  Some  teachers  are  an  integral  part  of  community  activities 
and  daily  life  and  know  the  parents  of  their  students  as  friends: 
others  may  be  viewed  as  elite  and  apart.  Parents  may  have  shared 
information  about  their  children  freely,  or  they  may  have  assumed 
that  teachers'  opinions  about  their  children  had  more  vcilidity  than 
their  own.  They  may  be  shy  or  fearful  in  the  face  of  teachers' 
questions  about  their  own  impressions  of  their  children's  abilities. 

The  school  as  an  institution  may  be  seen  as  a familiar,  friendly 
community  resource--perhaps  the  center  of  other  activities  as 
well“Where  families  are  welcomed,  or  it  may  be  an  intimidating 
place  where  children's  abilities  and  futures  are  judged  and  parents 
are  reluctant  to  become  involved. 

3.  CLP  Parent  Expectations  About  Institutions 

In  many  parts  of  the  world,  special  education  programs  are 
unknown.  Disabled  children  may  be  cared  for  by  the  mother,  by 
members  of  the  extended  family  or  by  the  larger  community. 

Parents  from  such  backgrounds,  whose  children  need  special 
services  may  not  know  how  to  go  about  finding  special  services  for 
their  exceptional  child.  Additionally,  many  recent  arrivals  go 
through  an  adjustment  process  in  which  it  feels  safest  to  gather  the 
family  inward  and  approach  the  new  world  in  a cautious,  gradual  way 
(Taft,  1977).  To  put  their  handicapped  children  in  the  hands  of 
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strangers  may  seem  a cold  or  threatening  thing  to  do.  An  outreach 
program  of  community  education  may  be  needed  to  explain  how 
special  education  can  ba  of  positive  benefit  to  children's 
development,  and  what  types  of  services  are  available. 

If  parents  are  unfamiliar  with  special  education,  and  if  they 
experienced  highly  uniform  programs  and  graded  curricula,  they  may 
doubt  that  their  child  can  participate  in  formal  schooling.  A 
worthwhile  outreach  and  orientation  activity  is  to  first  determine 
the  educational  expectations  of  parents  and  then  explain  and 
demonstrate  the  rationale  for  the  goals,  curriculum,  and  practices  of 
the  special  education  program  according  to  each  parent’s  current 
level  of  knowledge. 

Parents  may  assume  that  the  school  is  responsible  for  the  child 
at  school,  the  parent  responsible  at  home,  and  expect  very  little 
communication  between  them  unless  the  parent  has  an  apology  for 
lateness  or  absence  or  the  school  has  a problem  to  report.  Parents 
may  assume  that  a note  or  call  from  the  school  must  mean  that  their 
child  has  behaved  very  badly.  The  idea  that  a parent  or  caretaker 
may  have  valuable  information  or  opinions  that  can  relate  to  the 
teaching  program  may  be  quite  foreign,  it  may  also  seem  unusual  to 
receive  newsletters  or  descriptive  information  about  children's 
progress. 

In  families  where  educational  concerns  have  been  secondary  to 
more  basic  aspects  of  earning  a living,  parents  may  feel  that  mutual 
family  responsibility  takes  precedence  over  regular  school 
attendance.  Older  siblings  stay  home  to  care  for  younger  ones  when 
necessary  (e.g.,  when  a parent  is  sick).  Even  children  as  young  as  six 
may  stay  away  from  school  to  help  as  translators.  The  school's 
expectations  of  regular  attendance  may  not  overshadow  these  daily 
needs,  and  parents  may  assume  that  it  is  the  school's  responsibility 
to  work  around  absences.  The  school,  in  turn,  may  assume  apathy  or 
a lack  of  commitment  by  families. 

Many  families  share  the  belief  that  education  is  the  route  to 
success  and  freedom  from  poverty  (Appleton,  et  al.,  1978).  Some 
immigrant  families  may  insist  that  English  be  the  only  language 
used  in  their  child's  educational  program  because  they  have 
experienced  discrimination  based  on  their  lack  of  full  proficiency  in 
the  host  culture's  language.  Others  will  want  their  children  to  be 
well-educated  in  English  and  in  the  home  language. 
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Families  who  are  suffering  psychologically  may  not  think  in  ‘ 
terms  of  long-term  benefits  from  education,  and  although  they  have 
hopes  for  their  children’s  future,  they  may  not  be  able  to  define 
these  hopes  in  ways  that  lead  to  step-by-step  action.  For  them,  the 
well-run  program  can  serve  as  a secure  base  for  seeing  these  hopes 
translated  into  action,  and  for  developing  confidence  in  their 
children’s  abilities  and  in  their  parenting  skills. 

4.  Current  Life  Realities 

Those  outside  the  main  currents  of  economic  life  in  the  U.S.  are 
disproportionately  women  and  members  of  minority  groups.  Even  in 
areas  such  as  the  Southwest  where  a particular  ethnic  group  has 
been  established  for  many  generations  and  is  now  developing  a 
strong  political  power  base,  there  are  proportionately  more  non- 
white people  below  the  poverty  line.  Socioeconomic  status  may 
create  even  more  of  a negative  bias  than  ethnic  identification  (Rist, 
1973).  Since  economic  segregation  tends  to  parallel  ethnic  and 
racial  segregation,  poor  non-white  families  are  doubly 
disadvantaged.  There  is  another  factor  which  is  having  a substantial 
impact  on  families  and  children:  The  number  of  poor  families  headed 
solely  by  women  is  increasing  at  a rapid  rate.  Some  analysts  predict 
that  by  the  year  2000  almost  all  the  poor  in  the  U.S.  will  be  women 
and  children  (Armstrong,  1980).  Employment  opportunities  are 
limited  for  untrained  women  (Nuttal,  1979),  and  if  jobs  are  found, 
advancement  is  frequently  difficult  (Seller,  1982). 

Families  who  are  struggling  with  financial  insecurity,  lack  of 
personal  support,  and/or  acculturation  issues  are  under  stress 
(Grosjean,  1982).  People  under  stress  tend  not  to  have  much  energy 
to  give  to  issues  other  than  those  related  to  relieving  the  stress, 
and  it  may  be  unrealistic  to  expect  such  families  to  take  the 
initiative  in  their  children’s  education.  Some  parents  suffer  from 
homesickness  and/or  depression.  For  adults,  apathy,  illness,  and 
aggression  are  often  the  expressions  of  depression.  A parent's 
emotional  crisis  may  cause  withdrawal,  apathy,  and  passivity,  or 
hyperactivity,  anger  and  aggression  in  children. 

Educators  must  be  alert  to  the  possibility  that  the  issues 
described  in  this  section  influence  the  lives  of  parents  with  whom 
they  work.  Understanding  such  life  circumstances  will  make 
outreach  strategies  more  realistic  and  effective. 
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5.  A Final  Caution  About  Informing  CLP  Parents 
About  Their  Rights 

Informed  parental  consent  to  special  education  evaluation  and 
placement  means  that  parents'  background  knowledge  is 
accommodated  in  the  explanations  provided.  All  service  providers 
charged  with  informing  parents  of  their  rights  must  fully 
ascertain  the  levels  of  the  parent's  background  knowledge 
regarding  special  education  in  the  U.S.  context  in  order  to  fully 
inform  them,  assist  them  and  protect  their  rights. 
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Abstract 

Awilda  is  in  the  fourth  grade  and  recently  immigrated  from  El 
Salvador  and  is  afraid  to  go  to  school.  She  is  waking  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  and  begs  her  mother  not  to  make  her  go  to  school.  She  says 
that  the  children  tease  her  because  she  dresses  differently  and  doesn't 
speak  English.  Mrs.  Estrada,  Awilda’s  mother,  has  asked  the  principal, 
Mrs.  Wagner,  to  allow  Awilda  to  transfer  to  the  other  fourth  grade 
class  where  Awilda  has  some  Spanish-speaking  friends.  While  Mrs. 
Estrada  likes  Awilda’s  current  teacher,  she  feels  the  social 
environment  in  the  other  class  would  be  much  more  positive  for  her 
daughter. 

The  principal  has  refused.  Not  changing  classrooms  is  a school 
policy,  a policy  which  is  essential  to  maintaining  teacher  morale  after 
a teacher's  strike  last  year.  The  principal  wants  to  help  Awilda  to 
adjust  to  her  current  c.ass  and  has  offered  the  support  of  the  counselor 
and  the  resource  room  teacher.  Furthermore,  she  feels  that  Mrs. 

Estrada  is  overprotective  and  that  her  recent  separation  from  her 
husband  is  contributing  to  Awilda’s  anxiety.^ 


Exercise 

Engage  in  the  following  role  plays: 

1 ) An  early  discussion  between  Mrs.  Estrada  and  the  teacher  and 
when  they  come  to  a common  definition  of  the  problem; 

2)  A conversation  between  Mrs.  Estrada  and  the  principal  about 
the  transfer. 


2Adapted  from  Brown  & Swap.  (1986).  Home-school  partnerships.  Brookline,  MA:  Wheelock 
College. 
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FoIIow-ud  Discussion  Questions 

1.  What  feelings  does  this  case  evoke  in  you  from 

a.  the  parent's  view? 

b.  the  teacher's  view? 

c.  the  principal's  view? 

2.  What  strategy  or  strategies  were  helpful  and  who  used  them? 

3.  What  comments  hurt  communication  and  hampered  conflict 
resolution?  Who  made  the  comments? 

4.  How  would  you  resolve  this  conflict? 

5.  What  are  Mrs.  Estrada's  rights  and  how  would  you  help  her  to  know 
and  exercise  them  if  you  were  Awilda's  current  fourth  grade 
teacher? 
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The  following  publications  are  available  in  ENGLISH  and 
SPANISH  from: 


The  National  Committee  for  Citizens  in  Education 
10840  Little  Patuxent  Parkway,  Suite  301 
Columbia,  MD  21044 
(301)  997-9300 


HANDBOOK; 

1)  Parents  Organizing  to  Improve  Schools  (1976^  52  dp.,  softcover^  ISBN 
0-93440-01-9,  $3.50. 


Step-by  step  guide  to  organizing  and  running  parent  groups  in 
schools  that  can  act  effectively  to  upgrade  the  quality  of 
education  and  get  parents  into  the  educational  scene  in  a 
lasting  way. 

2)  Los  Padres  Se  Qroanizan  para  Meiorar  las  Escuelas. 

(1976;  revised,  1981)  66  pp.  softcover,  ISBN  0-93440-16-7, 

$3.50  Spanish  edition  of  Parents  Organizing  to  Improve  Schools. 

POCKET  BEFEBENCES; 

1)  Parent  Rights  Card 

Wallet-sized  card  lists  21  rights  parents  have  in  the  education  of 
their  children  under  federal  or  state  laws,  regulations,  and  court 
decisions. 

SINGLE  CARD  FREE.  IF  ACCOMPANIED  BY  SELF-ADDRESSED. 

STAMPED  BUSINESS-SIZE  ENVELOPE,  ALL  OTHER  ORDERS  $.10 
PER  CARD. 

2)  Annual  Education  Check-UD  Card 

Guidelines  to  help  parents  review  a child's  progress  in  school.  Fits  in 
pocket  or  purse.  Includes  an  inventory  of  home  and  school  files  kept  of 
school  children,  questions  to  ask  teachers  and  guidance  counselors, 
steps  for  appealing  school  decisions. 

SINGLE  CARD  FREE  . IF  ACCOMPANIED  BY  SELF-ADDRESSED, 

STAMPED  BUSINESS-SIZE  ENVELOPE,  ALL  OTHER  ORDERS  $.25 
PER  CARD. 
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3)  Special  Education  Check-uo  Card 

This  checklist  for  parents  of  handicapped  children  shows  whether 
local  schools  and  school  districts  are  following  federal  laws.  Tells 
what  steps  to  take  if  they  are  not.  Covered  are  the  lEP,  school 
records,  due  process  and  least  restrictive  environment 
requirements. 

SINGLE  CARD  FREE.  IF  ACCOMPANIED  BY  SELF-ADDRESSED. 

STAMPED  BUSINESS-SIZE  ENVELOPE,  ALL  OTHER  ORDERS  $.25 

PER  CARD. 

WHEN  REQUESTING  POCKET  REFERENCES  PLEASE  STATE  ENGUSH  OR  SPANISH. 
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The  Following  parent  booklets  are  Available  in  ENGLISH  and 
SPANISH  From: 


Moreno  Educational  Co. 

PO  Box  19329 

San  Diego,  California  92119 
TEL:  (619)  461-0565 

1 Parents  - Teach  Your  Children  to  Learn  Before  They  Go  to  School 

2.  Parents  - Learn  How  Children  Grow 

3 . Teaching  Ideas  for  Parents  to  Use  With  Their  Children 

4 . Parents  - Your  School  Involvement  Can  Help  Your  Child 

5.  Parents  ■ Learn  About  Drugs 

6.  Parents  ■ Learn  About  Your  Teenager 

7.  Job  Information  for  Parents  and  Students 

8.  Preventive  Discipline  and  Positive  Rewards  for  Your  Children 

9.  Parents  - Some  Ideas  for  Communicating  With  Your  Teenagers 

1 0 . Information  About  Teenage  Marriages  for  Parents  and  Students 

1 1 . Parents  and  Students;  Learn  How  to  Study  and  Improve  Your  Grades 

1 2.  Teaching  Values  to  Your  Children 

1 3 . Parents  as  Teachers:  Help  Your  Children  Become  Better  Readers 

1 4 . Childhood  Immunization  and  Dental  Care 

15.  Good  Nutrition  and  the  Health  of  Your  Family 

16.  For  Single  Parents:  Some  Helpful  Information  for  Raising  Your  Children 

1 7 . The  Effects  of  Stress  on  Parents  and  Family  Life 

1 8 . Lets  Talk  About  Drug  Abuse 

1 9 . Communicating  With  Our  Sons  and  Daughters 

20.  Parenting  Information  for  Parents--Book  1 

21 . Parenting  Information  for  Parents--Book  2 

22.  Parenting  Information  for  Parents-Book  3 


OTHER  RESOURCES 


New  York  State  Commission  on  Quality  of  Care,  Bureau  of  Protection 
and  Advocacy.  FI  rierecho  de  su  nino  a una  educacion:  Una  aufa  para 
avudar  a los  padres  de  nines  imoedidos  a olanificar  su  educac.io.n. 

Office  for  Education  of  Children  with  Handicapping  Conditions,  New 
York  State  Education  Department,  Your  Child's  Right  to  An  Education: 
A Guide  for  Parents  of  Children  With  HandicaPDina  Conditions  in 
York  State  (In  Chinese,  English,  French,  and  Spanish). 

Schultz,  Rosario  A.  (1982).  Resource  Materials  Available  in  Spanish 
r.nnrerninq  Exceptional  Children.  ERIC  Document  #ED  218  843 

Nutcher,  J.  G.  (1982).  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Spanish  Language 
Materials  for  Parents  of  Exceptional  Children.  Vienna,  VA: 
Counterpoint  Handcrafted  Books  and  Other  Media.  (9618  Percussion 
Way,  Vienna,  VA  22180). 

Multilingual  Matters,  Bilingual  Review  Press,  Office  of  the  Graduate 
School,  Suny  Binghamton,  N.Y.  13901.  The  Bilingual  Family 
Newsletter.  $6/yr. -comes  out  quarterly. 


Language  Minority  Parent  JnvolvementI 
Successful  Techniques  for 
Minority  Parent  Involvement 
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IV.  Successful  Techniques  for  Minority  Parent  Invoivement 

Source:  Lozano.  Fernando.  (1980.  July).  Midwest  Bilingual  Education  Service 
Center.  Reprinted  by  permission. 

There  are  four  levels  of  parental  involvement  that  are  commonly 
practiced  by  schools.  By  identifying  the  level  of  parental 
involvement  that  is  currently  practiced  at  a school,  service 
providers  can  begin  to  understand  how  practices  they  might  want  to 
initiate  will  be  affected  by  the  "norms"  of  the  setting. 

A.  Levels  of  Parental  Involvement 

Level  /;  Little  parental  involvement  with  the  school.  Parents  are 
primarily  viewed  as  an  audience  or  as  passive 
observers. 


Level  II: 


Educators  view  themselves  as  knowing  what  is  best  for 
the  children’s  education. 

Personal  contact  with  the  school  is  generally  limited  to 
periodic  parent-teacher  conferences  concerning  student 
progress,  or  mandated  lEP  conferences. 

Information  about  the  school  is  limited  to  newsletters  or 
flyers  describing  school  activities  which  are  sent  home 
periodically  with  the  students. 

There  are  parent  advisory  councils  for  federally-funded 
projects  as  required  by  law,  but  these  groups  generally 
provide  limited  input  to  the  programs. 

Generally,  there  is  little  allowance  for  differences  in 
language  and  culture  on  the  part  of  the  school. 

Some  parental  involvement.  Primary  consideration  is  on 

parental  awareness  of  their  role  as  teachers  in  the 
home. 


Strategies  for  involving  parents  in  a teaching  role  may 
include  bringing  parents  to  the  school  and/or  conducting 
home  visits. 
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• Parents  are  given  guidance  on  how  to  help  their  child  at 
home  with  simple  exercises  or  activities. 

• More  specific  information  is  given  on  what  the  child  is 
doing  at  school  so  that  instruction  may  be  reinforced  at 
home.. 

• Cultural  and  linguistic  differences  in  the  community  are 
recognized. 

Level  III:  Increased  parental  involvement  in  the  school.  Primary 

consideration  is  on  the  role  of  parents  assisting  in  the 
school/classroom. 

• The  school  may  invite  parents  to  meetings  or  parent 
workshops. 

• Parents  are  involved  as  volunteers  in  the  classroom.  Their 
roles  may  be  instructional  or  noninstructional,  but  they 
are  limited  to  support  or  supplemental  roles. 

• The  school  seeks  support  from  parents  for  social  or  fund- 
raising activities. 

• The  school  requests  recommendations  and  suggestions 
from  parents  but  does  not  offer  parents  decision-making 
power  in  the  program. 

Level  IV:  Active  parental  involvement  in  the  school.  Primary 

consideration  is  on  the  role  of  parents  assisting  in  the 
planning,  delivery  and  evaluation  of  services. 

• The  school  actively  encourages  parents  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  planning  team. 

• Parents  have  an  institutionalized  role  in  the  school. 

• Parents  assist  in  evaluating  services  and  in  revising  and 
improving  programs.. 

• Parents  and  community  members  play  a visible  and  active 
role  in  the  school. 
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B.  Successful  Strategies  for  Interacting  with  Parents 

The  following  suggestions  have  been  made  by  organizations  and 
individuals  experienced  in  working  with  CLD  parents  of  exceptional 
children: 

1 . Be  a participating  listener  - Professionals  need  to  be  able 
to  listen  to  parents  without  making  value  judgements. 

They  need  to  give  full  attention  to  what  the  parents  are 
saying  and  feeling  and  extend  every  courtesy  lo  parents. 

2.  Give  parents  respect  - Minority  parents  are  sometimes  not 

. given  the  respect  from  professionals  that  they  deserve. 

Unless  this  occurs,  parents  will  never  feel  enough  trust  to 
communicate  their  needs  and  cooperate  with 
professionals. 

3.  Make  home  visits  - Professionals  should  extend 
themselves  and  visit  the  homes  of  the  parents  of  their 
CLDE  children.  During  these  home  visits,  it  is 
advantageous  to  seek  information  from  the  parents  about 
their  expectations  for  their  child  and  the  professionals 
who  are  working  with  them. 

4.  Involve  other  important  family  members  - Not  only 
mothers,  but  fathers,  grandparents,  older  siblings  or  other 
significant  family  members  who  perform  caretaking  roles 
for  the  child  should  be  invited  to  attend  meetings 
involving  the  child.  Not  only  do  they  lend  support  to  the 
mother,  but  they  can  also  provide  valuable  information 
about  the  child  and  make  important  contributions  to  the 
exceptionai  child’s  growth  and  development. 

5.  Train  peer  parents  or  paraprofessionals  to  initiate  parent 
contact  as  an  alternative  to  the  teacher  initiating  contact 
with  parents,  especially  those  that  are  difficult  to  reach. 
Parents  can  often  reach  their  peers  and  share  strategies 
that  they  have  used  effectively  with  their  own  exceptional 
children  as  coequals.  Finding  and  training  community 
people  to  serve  as  liaisons  is  a helpful  strategy  for 
reaching  certain  parents. 
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6.  Sclicit  the  help  of  priests  and  ministers.  Many  CLD 
parents  are  deeply  religious  and  hold  their  priest  or 
minister  in  highest  esteem.  They  are  more  apt  to  listen 
and  follow  suggestions  that  emanate  from  these  role 
models  than  suggestions  from  educators. 

7.  Write  and  speak  in  clear  language  that  the  family  will 
understand.  CLD  parents  are  unfamiliar  with  many  special 
education  terms.  Furthermore,  since  many  CLD  parents 
speak  little,  if  any  English,  they  must  be  communicated 
with  in  their  primary  language. 

8.  Attempt  to  involve  CLD  parents  to  enrich  the  school's 
program  Invite  parents  to  share  a cultural  practice,  a 
hobby  or  their  career  interests  with  students. 

9.  Involve  parents  in  appropriate  ways  in  the  planning  and 
delivery  of  school-related  parent  programs.  Parents 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  a part  of  the  planning 
of  their  child's  educational  program,  but  should  not  be 
made  to  feel  inadequate  by  being  asked  to  do  things  they 
were  never  trained  to  do. 

C.  The  Mirror  Model  of  Parental  Involvement 
(Kroth  and  Otteni,  1982)’ 

The  Mirror  Model  of  Parental  Involvement  was  built  around  the 
following  beliefs: 

• Education  is  a partnership  between  home  and  school. 

• Parents,  like  children  and  teachers,  are  individuals  who 
bring  a variety  of  strengths  and  needs  to  this 
partnership. 

• School  personnel  have  a responsibility  to  utilize  those 
strengths  and  meet  those  needs. 

• Communication  and  cooperation  between  parents  and 
teachers  are  accomplished  through  multiple  approaches. 


Vrolh.  R.,  A Otltni.  H (1M3)  Partnl  •ducation  progmm  thai  works  A mcxfffl  Focu^  on  Excaotton^  Children  j^(8).  6 
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• Growth  and  development  of  children  are  enhanced  when 
the  significant  adults  in  their  lives  interact  with  one 
another  effectively. 

In  addition  the  model  assumes  that: 

1 . Parents  of  exceptional  children  comprise  a 
heterogeneous  group  (in  terms  of  life  circumstances, 
income  level,  literacy  ability,  employment  status),  and 
therefore  parent  involvement  programs  should  be 
designed  to  accommodate  the  differences  found  among 
parents. 

2.  Parents  have  a variety  of  needs  and  strengths.  Some 
needs  are  shared  by  all  or  most  parents,  whereas  other, 
more  intensive  needs,  only  exist  in  a small  proportion  of 
parents.  Correspondingly  some  strengths  are  exhibited  by 
all  or  most  parents,  while  specialized  capabilities  and 
talents  may  only  be  possessed  by  a smaller  group  of 
parents. 

3.  Money,  time,  and  personnel  constraints  will  limit  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  services  that  can  be  offered  to 
families.  Programs  should  be  organized  to  maximize 
effects. 


The  model  which  follows  reflects  these  principles.  It  describes 
representative  services  for  each  level  of  parental  need  above  the 
center  line,  while  below  the  line  it  details  what  differential  strenQths 
parents  possess,  as  well  as  how  these  strengths  might  be  utilized  by 
school  personnel.  It  suggests  how  resources  should  be  allocated  to 
obtain  the  greatest  effects. 

A reference  to  the  original  article  which  fully  describes  the  Mirror 
Model  of  Parer)ta!  Involvemerit  is  provided  in  the  resource  bibliography 
at  the  end  of  this  section. 
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D.  TtOiZ£  %D£^S:  Success fuC  Strategies  for 

Hinority  Parent  InvoCvement 


Direct  service  providers  are  encouraged  to  implement  all  of  the 
strategies  suggested  below,  taking  into  account  the  linguistic  and 
cultural  characteristics  of  the  home.  In  planning  parental  involvement 
activities,  it  is  important  to  plan  around  the  needs  of  the  entire  family, 
rather  than  to  limit  the  focus  narrowly  to  the  needs  of  the  handicapped 
child  or  the  needs  of  the  parents.  In  thinking  about  the  following 
parent  involvement  activities,  it  is  always  best  to  assume  a family 
systems  perspective  to  obtain  the  most  positive  results. 


1 . Provicie  resources  to  parents 

Collect  brochures  and  booklets  (L1/L2)  about: 

• community  resources, 

• information  concerning  the  various  disabilities  in 
layperson’s  terms. 

List  bilingual/bicultural  contact  persons  at: 

• clinics, 

• community  agencies/services  (food,  housing,  jobs, 

• welfare,  health  care,  counseling,  disability-related 

services), 

• adult  education  and  training  programs, 

• associations  & clubs. 

2.  \Pork  with  communitu  teasers 

Discuss  the  community's  needs  and  goals. 

Jointly  organize  supportive  services  for  families. 

Jointly  plan  activities  for  families. 

3.  flake,  home  visits 

Establish  personal  contact  with  the  whole  family;  bridge  the 
home/school  gap. 

Determine  needs  ,and  goals  of  families. 

Encourage  participation  in  school-related  activities. 


4. 


Publicize  the  program  tfirough: 


• Newsletters, 

• Flyers  on  program  activities, 

• Articles  in  local  newspapers 

5.  Organize  parent  meetings /workshops 

Plan  for  child  care  and  "creature-comforts." 

Plan  an  optimal  day  of  the  week,  time  and  place  for  the 
meeting. 

Have  a specific  purpose  in  mind  related  to  parent 
needs/goals 

Encourage  parent  leadership  and  involvement  in  the  events. 
Offer  workshops/training  on: 

• school/community  orientation, 

• child  development, 

• cross-cultural  communication, 

• parenting  issues, 

• special  education-related  topics, 

• current  issues, 

• strategies  for  assisting  children  at  home, 

• residency  or  immigration  topics, 

• job  skills. 

6.  Organize  social  events 

Plan  events  where  parents  can  socialize  together. 

Plan  events  where  CLDE  children  can  socialize  with  their 
siblings/friends. 

7.  Organize  parent /chUcC  services 

Organize  a reading  center 
Organize  a parent  activity  center. 

Organize  an  information  clearinghouse. 

Organize  a phone  help  line. 
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8.  Request  assistance  in  the  cCossroom 

Parents  can  assist: 

• in  tutoring  children, 

• with  special  events  (fairs,  shows), 

• with  specific  units  of  study, 

• with  the  donation  of  time,  or  talent  (cooking, 
sewing,  translating,  making  needed  classroom 
items). 

9.  Communicate  with  the,  home 

• Hold  informal  parent  "conferences"  often. 

• Send  home  a "good  work"  folder  of  student  work 
products. 

• Send  photographs  or  monthly  letters  reporting  on 
class  activities. 

• Offer  to  send  books  to  read/home  activities  to 
complete  (Have  a request  form  attached  to 
facilitate  communication). 

• Call  home  often. 

1 0.  EncQurogg  school  uisits 

• Teach  parents  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  a visit. 

• Encourage  parents  to  come  to  school  as  a group  or  in 
teams. 

• Role  play  interactions  with  administrators, 
teachers,  paraprofessionals  and  school 
clerical/secretarial  staff  to  increase  negotiation 
strategies  available  to  parents. 

• Distribute  guides  for  evaluating  the  program,  or 
classroom  during  a visit.  (See  materials  available 
for  this  purpose  in  Spanish  and  English  in  the 
resource  materials  section  of  this  module.) 
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FAMIL  F CASE  STUDY 


Silvia  5.  is  a Spanish-dominant  Hispanic  child  with 
Down's  syndrome  UQ=54).  She  is  10  years  old  and  in  a 
non-graded,  self-contained,  bilingual  special  education 
elementary  classroom.  Silvia's  mother  was  born  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  her  father  in  Germany  The  par- 
ents are  now  divorced  Silvia's  mother  is  Spanisn  domi- 
nant and  currently  has  limited  proficiency  in  English 
She  IS  a freshman  in  college  wnere  she  takes  ESL 
courses.  Silvia  has  two  older  brothers  and  two  older 
sisters.  All  siblings  are  bilingual. 

Silvia  IS  at  a readiness  level  in  all  basic  skills. 
She  IS  able  to  trace  letters  and  words  (reproductive 
behavior)  but  does  not  yet  read  or  write  in  class  she  is 
always  polite,  but  at  times  withdrawn  and  passive 
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since  preschool,  her  mother  has  begun 
to  keep  Silvia  at  home  frequently.  She 
misses  whole  weeks,  even  months  at  a 
time.  In  the  last  month,  Silvia  had  a 
three-to-one  ratio  of  absence  to 
attendence. 

Silvia’s  mother  responds  in  very 
supportive  and  concerned  ways  when 
she  comes  for  meetings  regarding 
Silvia's  progress.  However,  the 
absenteeism  is  vvorsening  and  Silvia  is 
losing  ground  educationally. 

What  should  be  done  to  assist  Silvia  and  her  family? 


Silvia  and  her  mother  have  a 
positive  attitude  toward  both  lan- 
guages and  cultures,  Silvia’s 
mother  hopes  someday  to  return  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  where  she 
believes  life  will  be  better  for  her 
daughter 

Because  Silvia  has  made  lim- 
ited gams  at  school,  even  though 
she  has  attended  bilingual  programs 
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Intent  of  the  Module 


This  module  is  designed  to  enable  service  providers  to  work 
more  effectively  with  other  school  personnel  in  order  to  improve 
instructional  services  for  CLDE  students  in  special  education 
and  mainstream  settings.  Specifically,  the  module  will  focus  on 
strategies  for  working  with  paraprofessionals,  the  teacher-to- 
teacher  consulting  process  and  group  decision-making. 


School-based  Support 
Strategies  for 

Working  With  Paraprofessionals 


MULTISYSTEM 


I.  Strategies  for  Working  With  Paraprofessional 

SOimCC:  Ol«z.  V T.  (1W2).  A mod^l  tor  ihB  tMCh<>f/paraprof»<L^ion«l  tnatmctional  team.  Otvi#,  FL:  Th9  School 

Board  ol  Broward  County.)  Raprintad  by  parmiaslon. 

A.  Teacher  and  Paraprofessional:  Working  as  a Team 

Because  of  the  large  numbers  of  students  of  diverse  language 
backgrounds  and  the  lack  of  bilingual  specialists  to  serve  these 
students,  bilingual  paraprofessionals  have  become  an  important 
necessity  in  both  special  education  and  regular  education 
programs.  In  general,  paraprofessionals  should  work  with 
teachers  as  Instructional  team  members  but  should  not  be  asked 
to  replace  the  teacher.  In  cases  \where  bilingual 
paraprofessionals  have  been  hired  to  work  with  limited  English 
proficient  students,  there  is  a danger  that  the  monolingual 
specialists,  unable  to  speak  the  language  of  the  student,  may 
place  too  much  responsibility  on  the  paraprofessional.  The 
bilingual  paraprofessional  is  there,  like  any  other 
paraprofessional,  to  support  and  assist  the  teacher.  Having  a 
caring,  sensitive  bilingual  paraprofessional  who  speaks  the 
language  of  the  student  and  understands  the  student’s  culture  can 
have  a tremendous  impact  on  the  student's  progress  as  well  as 
his/her  self-esteem  and  will  greatly  assist  the  teacher  in 
meeting  the  child’s  needs. 

1 . Developing  a Successful  Team 

The  important  ingredients  to  developing  a well-functioning 
team  are:  clarification  of  roles,  establishing  trust,  and  retaining 
flexibility.  The  teacher  is  the  team  leader  and  has  the 
responsibility  for  the  quality  of  services  delivered  to  the 
students.  The  paraprofessional  has  the  responsibility  to  assist 
and  support  the  teacher. 

2.  Clarification  of  Roles 

The  following  are  the  primary  duties  of  each  member  of  the 
instructional  team: 

3.  Role  of  the  Special  Educator 

The  role  of  the  special  education  teacher  is  to  design, 
organize,  oversee,  and  evaluate  each  student’s  individualized 
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instructional  program.  The  teacher  coordinates  and  implements 
the  instructional  program  with  other  professionals  and  parents. 

The  teacher  must  identify  those  specific  skills  that  each 
student  needs  to  develop  in  order  to  succeed  in  the  least 
restrictive  environment.  Strategies  for  teaching  these  skills 
must  be  developed,  and  the  effectiveness  of  those  strategies 
continuously  assessed. 

The  special  educator  must  also  make  sure  that  identified 
skills  are  reinforced  by  regular  classroom  teachers,  support 
personnel  and  parents.  The  teacher  must  orient  them  to  the 
program,  maintain  continuous  communication,  and  ensure  that 
skills  learned  in  one  setting  are  practiced  and  sustained  in 
another. 

4.  Role  of  the  Paraprofessional 

Paraprofessionals  in  special  education  classrooms  serving 
CLDE  students  are  second  only  to  the  teacher  in  their  scope  of 
responsibilities  and  instructional  capacity.  Their  role  in 
providing  a culturally  and  linguistically  appropriate  environment 
is  also  important. 

The  presence  of  the  paraprofessional  in  the  classroom  helps 
to  reduce  teacher-pupil  ratios,  and  thus  helps  increase  pupil 
learning.  By  assuming  some  of  the  teacher's  instructional  duties 
under  teacher  supervision,  paraprofessionals  also  release  the 
teacher  for  more  in-depth  planning,  individual  consultation,  and 
curriculum  development. 


B.  Suggested  Paraprofesslonal  Responsibilities  in  the 
Special  Education  Classroom 

1.  Guidelines  for  Instructional  Tgpms 

(Adapted  from  the  NSVP/NEA  Task  Force) 

a.  Paraprofessionals: 

• Express  a genuine  interest  in  helping  students. 

• Attend  preservice  and  inservice  training 
sessions  when  provided. 

. Assist  with  established  record-keeping 
procedures. 

• Serve  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
teacher;  NEVER  substitute  for  the  teacher. 

Maintain  a professional  attitude,  respect  the 
confidentiality  of  all  information  and  activities 
related  to  students  and  others  in  the  school. 

• Comply  with  school  rules. 

. Understand  and  use  the  appropriate  channels  of 
communication  for  sharing  comments  and/or 
suggestions  regarding  a particular  student. 

. Become  ar.  integral  part  of  the  school 
organization  and  work  within  the  school 
program. 

b.  Teachers: 

• Participate  in  inservice  training  for  the 
effective  utilization  of  paraprofessionals. 

• Follow  designated  procedures  for  utilizing 
paraprofessionals. 

• Assign  appropriate  duties  for  paraprofessionals 
and  give  them  clear  instructions  and  support. 


• Provide  information  about  students  and 
appropriate  materials  to  enable 
paraprofessionals  to  help  students  effectively. 

• Keep  paraprofessionals  informed  about  any 
changes  in  classroom  schedules  which  may 
affect  their  work. 

• Be  responsible  for  the  daily  educational  program 
- instructing,  diagnosing,  prescribing  and 
evaluating  students  and  their  work. 

• Set  aside  time  on  a regular  basis  to  observe 
paraprofessionals  at  work  and  have  frequent 
planning  conferences  with  them. 

• Recognize  paraprofessionals  as  part  of  the 
instructional  team  and  express  appreciation  for 
their  contributions. 

2.  Paraorofessional  Duties 

Paraprofessional  duties  can  be  organized  into  four  general 
categories.  They  provide  assistance  in  the  areas  of:  a)  instruction; 
b)  behavior  and  self-concept  development;  c)  development  of  school 
and  community  relationships;  and  d)  instructional  planning  and 
management. 

a.  In  the  instructional  category,  paraprofessionals  can 

be  utilized  to: 

• Reinforce  concepts  introduced  by  the  teacher, 

• Reinforce  reading  and  communication  skills, 

• Work  with  small  groups  to  encourage  verbal 
responses  (e.g.,  using  finger  puppets,  flannel 
board  stories,  rhymes,  games  and  songs), 

• Work  with  individual  students, 

• Assist  children  during  work  and  play  times  as 
new  materials  are  introduced  or  as  familiar 
materials  are  being  used, 
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AsC'ist  with  the  clerical  classroom  work,  and 


• Provide  feedback  to  the  students  on  work  that 
they  are  doing. 

b.  In  the  behavior  and  self-concept  category, 

paraprofessionals  can  provide  assistance  by: 

• Sharing  their  cultural/experiential  background 
through  art,  music,  or  dance,  their  work 
experiences,  hobbies,  etc., 

• Displaying  a positive  attitude, 

• Listening  to  the  students  and  establishing 
rapport  with  them, 

• Modeling  cooperative  behavior  in  interactions 
with  the  teacher,  other  personnel,  and  the 
students, 

• Giving  support  and  encouragement  to  the 
students, 

• Being  fair  and  consistent  toward  all  children, 

• Helping  with  discipline,  and 

• Helping  students  to  gain  independence  in  getting 
and  putting  away  materials  for  work  and  play 

c.  The  paraprofessional  can  help  develop  school  and 

community  relationships  by: 

• Acting  as  a link  between  the  school  and  the 
home, 

• Assisting  with  home  contacts  to  bilingual 
families  which  are  specifically  authorized  by 
the  principal  or  special  education  supervisor. 
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Distributing  announcements  and  newsletters 
that  communicate  Information  about  the  school 
and  the  classroom  to  the  community, 


• Seeking  out  community  people  who  can  share 
knowledge  and  experience  In  special  areas  of 
interest, 

• Offering  advice  to  the  teacher  about  community 
resources  and  places  to  go  for  field  trips, 

• Reinforcing  positive  attitudes  of  parents  and 
students  toward  school,  and 

• Dealing  with  attendance  problems  by  working 
with  parents  and  students  on  the  importance  of 
coming  to  school  regularly. 

d.  Paraprofessionals  can  assist  the  teacher  in  daily 

planning  and  classroom  management.  They  can: 

• Assist  in  setting  up  materials  for  bulletin 
boards  and  keeping  all  classroom  displays 
current, 

• Collect  audio-visual  equipment  needed  from 
storage  and  operate  A.V.  equipment  or  guide 
students  in  its  use, 

• Help  set  up  learning  centers, 

• Work  on  special  projects  and  programs, 

• Record  language  use  in  the  classroom, 

• Take  roll-call  and  assist  with  opening  exercises. 

• Correct  tests/homework, 

• Assist  with  playground  activities  before  and 
during  the  school  day  - always  under  the 
supervision  of  an  instructional  staff  member, 
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Assist  the  classroom  teacher  during  luncheon 
periods  when  necessary,  and 

Observe  and  report  on  student  behavior, 
academic  progress  and  health  conditions. 


c.  Bilingual/Bicultural  Special  Education  Service 

Deiivery  Modeis  and  the  Roies  of  Paraprofessionals 

In  this  section,  three  models  representing  alternative 
service  delivery  systems  for  CLDE  students  will  be  discussed. 

The  role  of  the  paraprofessional  will  be  highlighted  in  each 
model.  The  options  range  from  a model  in  which  only  minimum 
bilingual  service  delivery  criteria  are  met  to  one  in  which 
comprehensive  bilingual  services  are  possible.  In  each  one.  there 
are  differing  coordination  requirements  - two  requiring  constant 
feedback  among  the  principal  instructors,  and  one  that  is  more 
self-sustaining.  All  three  models  allow  the  integration  of 
specialized  curriculum  material  in  the  first  and  second  language 
and  mainstreaming  to  either  a bilingual  or  monolingual  regular 
education  program.  Each  basic  service  model  is  amenable  to  the 
addition  of  designated  instructional  services  to  supplement  the 
core  program  (i.e.,  speech  and  language  services,  adaptive 
physical  education,  counseling  services,  physical  therapy,  etc.). 
These  services  could  also  be  supplied  to  the  child  in  the  first  or 
second  language. 

1 . Bilingual  Supnort  Model 

This  model  represents  the  minimum  service  level,  with  a 
monolingual  special  educator  responsible  for  all  the  instruction 
provided.  S/  e would  implement  all  lEP  objectives  to  be 
accomplished  in  English  and  oversee  those  implemented  by  the 
paraprofessional  in  the  student's  native  language.  This  design 
requires  that  the  special  educator  receive  training  in  order  to 
understand  the  characteristics  of  CLDE  students  and  to  learn  the 
specialized  second  language  instructional  strategies  that 
facilitate  learning.  In  turn,  the  paraprofessional  is  trained  in 
special  education  techniques  and  classroom  management.  Daily 
coordination  is  a necessity  for  the  teacher  and  paraprofessional 
to  function  as  an  instructional  team. 

The  bilingual  support  model  is  advantageous  when  (1)  there 
are  too  few  bilingual  students  to  be  served  to  warrant  a 
credentialed  bilingual  instructor.  (2)  the  native  language  of  the 
child  is  not  that  of  the  existing  bilingual  services  in  the  district, 
or  (3)  the  parents  prefer  that  the  majority  of  their  child's 
educational  program  to  be  delivered  in  English. 


In  this  model,  because  the  teacher  does  not  speak  the  language 
of  the  student,  there  may  be  a tendency  to  allow  the 
paraprofessional  too  much  responsibility  in  teaching  the  child 
without  proper  guidance.  In  no  case,  should  the  paraprofessional 
replace  the  teacher.  The  role  of  the  paraprofessional  is  to  assist 
and  support  the  teacher  in  improving  instruction  and  delivery  of 
services  to  the  student.  The  paraprofessional  needs  to  receive 
ongoing  training  in  order  to  succeed  in  this  role. 

2.  Coordinated  Service  Model 

This  option  calls  for  comprehensive  servicing  by  two  credentialed 
instructors— a special  educator  and  a bilingual/ESL  educator.  In 
this  model,  both  instructors  should  be  knowledgeable  in  the 
foundations  and  instructional  techniques  of  each  other’s  fields  in 
order  to  communicate  effectively  and  form  a unified  team.  The 
special  educator  has  primary  responsibility  for  service  delivery 
and  executes  all  areas  of  instruction  designated  for  English 
delivery.  The  bilingual  educator  directs  the  implementation  of  all 
special  education  goals  targeted  for  a bilingual  or  monolingual 
native  language  delivery.  On-going  coordination  is  necessary,  but 
the  scheme  permits  independent  implementation  because  each 
instructor  is  certified.  In  this  model  a paraprofessional  may  be  of 
assistance  to  either  the  special  education  or  the  bilingual/ESL 
educator,  and  may  work  with  only  one  team  member  or  move 
between  both  in  order  to  assure  consistency  with  a particular 
student. 

The  coordinated  services  model  is  advantageous  when: 

• Bilingual  teachers  are  available  in  the  district  for 
the  target  ethnolinguistic  minority  group: 

• Teaming  is  an  acceptable  approach  to  the 
instructors  involved: 

• Training  is  provided  to  both  team  members 
regarding  the  other's  field  prior  to  initiating 
services: 

• It  is  clearly  not  feasible  to  implement  an 
integrated  program  by  hiring  a bilingual  special 
educator: 


• The  parents  desire  that  a bilingual  approach  be 
used  with  their  child. 

Its  major  disadvantage  is  its  cumbersome  design:  The  use  of  two 
credentialed  instructors  to  serve  one  child  is  costly. 

3.  Integrated  Bilingual  Special  Education  Model 

In  the  most  comprehensive  and  compact  of  the  three  models-- 
the  integrated  bilingual  special  education  model--one  educator 
skilled  in  both  fields  delivers  all  services  independently.  This 
arrangement  is  the  preferred  delivery  method  since  it  is  the  most 
cost  effective  and  efficient.  It  is  especially  advantageous  when 
the  district  has  sufficient  numbers  of  exceptional  bilingual 
students  to  require  its  implementation  or  when  the  district  elects 
to  access  such  services  because  of  the  obvious  advantages.  The 
paraprofessional  may  be  used  in  this  model  to  assist  the  bilingual 
special  educator  in  individualizing  instruction  or  may  be  hired  to 
work  with  a CLDE  student  who  speaks  the  language  of  the 
paraprofessional  but  not  that  of  the  bilingual  special  educator. 
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II.  Consultant  Techniques  in  School  Settings 

(Bassd  on  Meyers,  J.  (1982).  Consultation  skills: — How  teachsrs  C3n  msximize  , 

hPip  from  specialists  in  schools.  Unpublished  manuscript). 

A.  Rationale  for  Consultation 

Consultation  is  a problem-solving  process  which  occurs 
between  two  or  more  professionals  where  one  professional  (the 
consultant)  assumes  the  role  of  helping  the  other  (the  consultee) 
to  insure  the  academic,  social  and  emotional  development  of  the 
students  (clients). 

In  school  consultation,  the  consultant  is  usually  a specialist 
such  as  a special  educator,  bilingual/ESL  specialist,  psychologist, 
counselor  or  language  therapist.  The  consultees  may  be 
administrators,  teachers,  paraprofessionals  or  other  school 
personnel.  The  most  frequent  application  is  teacher-to-teacher 
consultation  where  both  parties  engage  in  a problem-solving, 
collaborative  relationship,  and  where  neither  is  obliged  to  accept 
the  others’  conclusions  or  recommendations. 

School  based  consultation  is  a necessary  strategy  for  several 
reasons.  First,  the  traditional  approach  of  removing  the  student 
from  the  regular  classroom  to  receive  special  education  assistance 
has  been  criticized  as  contrary  to  the  philosophy  of  Public  Law  94- 
142  with  its  emphasis  on  placing  the  students  in  the  least 
restrictive  environment  and  on  mainstreaming  students  as  much  as 
possible.  Alternative  interventions,  which  allow  the  student  to 
remain  in  the  regular  classroom  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
require  consultation  between  specialists  and  regular  education 
personnel. 

Second,  as  educators  move  from  a medical  model  of  assessing 
"the  problem"  as  existing  within  the  child  to  an  ecological  model 
where  the  school  and  classroom  environments  are  assessed  in 
relation  to  their  impact  on  the  student's  performance,  consultation 
to  respond  to  the  dysfunctional  elements  becomes  more  important. 
This  might  include  the  development  of  alternative  instructional 
strategies  or  alternate  physical  arrangements  in  order  to  help  the 
student  in  particular  school  environments. 


Third,  because  there  are  too  few  specialists  in  relation  to 
students  with  exceptional  needs  and  their  time  with  each  student  is 
limited,  it  becomes  very  important  that  specialists  increase  their 
effectiveness  by  sharing  specialized  intervention  strategies  with 
classroom  personnel  who  have  continuous  contact  with  students.  By 
sharing  specialized  strategies  with  regular  classroom  teachers,  it 
may  also  be  possible  to  prevent  future  problems  from  occurring  with 
particular  students  in  regular  education  programs  and  thus  minimize 
the  need  for  segregated  special  education  services. 

B.  The  Consultation  Model 

Meyers,  et  al.,  (1979),  propose  a five-part  continuum  of  services 
in  which  the  specialist  offers  consultant  services  within  the  school. 
One  of  the  five  levels  of  service;  testing  and  direct  interventions 
with  children,  does  not  involve  other  parties,  rather  all  services  are 
delivered  independently  by  the  specialist.  However,  in  the  remaining 
stages  of  Meyer's  Model,  four  types  of  consultation  within  the  school 
are  recommended. 

Level  1:  Consultation  Based  on  Direct  Service  to  the 
Child 

The  specialist  tests  and  observes  the  student  directly.  After 
gathering  and  interpreting  this  data,  the  specialist  works  with  the 
teacher  in  developing  interventions  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
teacher. 

Level  2:  Indirect  Service  to  the  Child 

At  this  level  the  consultant  has  the  teacher  or  a 
paraprofessional  gather  the  needed  data.  Then  the  consultant  meets 
with  the  teacher  to  collaboratively  explore  intervention 
approaches.  Prior  to  implementation  the  consultant  might  help  the 
teacher  by  conducting  practice  sessions  and  by  providing  immediate 
feedback  to  the  teacher  on  the  intervention  techniques  implemented. 
In  other  cases,  the  consultant  may  observe  the  teacher  applying  the 
intervention  and  give  immediate  feedback  on  a regular  basis.  A third 
opi'cn  may  be  for  the  consultant  to  directly  model  the  technique 
with  the  students  for  the  teacher  to  observe. 


Level  3:  Service  to  the  Teacher 

The  primary  goal  at  this  level  is  to  promote  change  in  the 
teacher's  behavior  and/or  attitudes.  At  this  level,  the  consultant 
conducts  an  indepth  interview  with  the  teacher  in  order  to 
determine  if  the  problem  requires  service  to  the  teacher.  Level  3 
may  be  selected  when  it  is  agreed  by  both  parties  that  the  consultee 
has  a problem  because  of  a lack  of  knowledge,  lack  of  skill,  lack  of 
self-confidence,  or  lack  of  objectivity.  The  consultant  must  then 
determine  whether  the  intervention  should  be  role  playing,  modeling 
direct  instruction  with  the  teacher  or  another  approach  In  cases  of 
lack  of  objectivity,  where  the  consultant  observes  that  the 
consultee  is  too  personally  involved  to  be  objective  or  is  not  aware 
of  his/her  own  biases  and  acts  of  discrimination  toward  a Pa^  'c^ 
child  who  may  be  a representative  of  a particular  linguistic,  cultural 
and/or  racial  group,  the  consultant  must  gently  help  the  teacher 
become  aware  of  this  fact.  Once  both  partners  agree  that  the 
conflict  does  exist,  then  strategies  can  be  explored  to  rectify  the 
situation.  Level  3 is  a more  difficult  and  less  practiced  service  for 
specialists  within  the  system  to  offer.  The  consultant  may 
more  threatening  to  the  teachers  who  need  help  because  they  both 
work  within  the  same  system.  Furthermore,  consultation  in  t 
area  focuses  on  the  teacher  and  not  the  student.  This  focus 
can  be  more  threatening  to  teachers  than  focussing  on  particular 
students  who  need  specialized  intervention. 

Level  4:  Service  to  the  Organization 

At  this  level,  the  consultants  primary  task  is  to  change  the 
organizational  climate,  structure,  or  functions  of  the  schoo/. 

Although  this  is  the  least  direct  way  of  affecting  a student  s 
behavior,  it  is  often  the  most  effective  consultative  intervention. 

The  basic  techniques  in  this  approach  include:  interviews  a^nd 
surveys  to  gather  data;  feedback  to  the  organization  regarding  the 
findings,  and  a problem-solving  process  whereby  the  organization 
develops  a plan  to  correct  the  problem(s).  The  specialist  may  be 
able  to  negotiate  formal  agreements  with  the  administration  or  s/he 
may  be  able  to  achieve  the  desired  results  through  informal  means 
by  the  consultation  strategies  suggested. 
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C„  Consultation  Model  Activity (25  MinutSS) 

1 . Join  one  of  four  small  groups  and  focus  on  one  of  the  four 
levels  of  consultation  proposed  by  Meyers,  et  al. 

2.  Determine  situations  where  a specialist  might  consult  at 
this  level  and  discuss  practical  implications  of  this  level 
consultation. 

3.  Select  one  individual  from  your  group  to  report  your  results 
to  the  class. 
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D.  Phases  in  the  Consultation  ProcQ.^ 

Meyers  (1973)  proposes  six  phases  of  the  consultation  process. 
The  first  phase  is  to  obtain  a formal  agreement  regarding 
consultation  service  provision.  At  this  phase  the  specialists  need  to 
formally  determine  their  rights  and  responsibilities  as  school-based 
consultants  with  their  administration.  Issues  such  as  whether  or  not 
they  will  be  given  time  to  consult  with  other  staff  during  the  school 
day  and  how  much  of  their  time  will  be  allocated  to  consulting  needs 
should  be  determined  prior  to  the  delivery  of  services.  Another  issue 
that  needs  to  be  resolved  is  how  the  administration  will  encourage 
other  staff  to  seek  help  from  the  school-based  consultant.  Formal 
and  informal  means  for  promoting  the  use  of  the  consultant  should  be 

developed. 

Negotiating  will  occur  not  only  with  the  administration  but  also 
with  each  staff  member  who  desires  assistance.  Every  staff 
member  who  seeks  consultant  help  needs  to  know  the  nature  and 
extent  of  assistance  available,  informal  negotiation  between  the 
consultant  and  the  consultee  to  determine  the  exact  nature  of 
services  to  be  delivered  continues  as  each  person  involves 
him/herself  in  the  process. 

The  second  phase  in  the  consultation  process  is  problem 
identification.  At  this  stage,  the  consultant  determines  which 
level  of  consultation  is  most  appropriate  and,  in  most  cases,  offers 
the  most  indirect  level  of  service  feasible. 

The  third  phase  is  problem  definition.  During  this  stage,  the 
consultant  and  the  consultee  gather  pertinent  data  about  the  problem 
and  both  partners  arrive  at  an  agreed-upon  definition  of  the  problem. 

The  fourth  phase  is  the  Implementation  of  intervention 
strategies.  Both  partners  participate  in  determining  the 
intervention  strategies  to  be  used. 

Once  these  are  determined,  the  teacher  or  consultee  has  the 
primary  responsibility  for  carrying  forth  the  strategies  unless  the 
consultant  decides  to  model  the  strategies  for  the  teacher  in  order 
to  make  the  implementation  simpler  for  the  consultee. 
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The  fifth  phase  is  the  evaluation  stage  where  a determination 
is  made  as  to  whether  or  not  the  strategies  being  implemented  are 
working  and  change  is  occurring.  This  is  a critical  stage  in  the 
process  and  one  that  is  often  neglected. 

The  sixth  and  final  phase  is  the  termination  of  the 
consultation  relationship.  During  this  stage  it  is  important  that 
the  consultant  conduct  periodic  follow-up  visits  and  encourage  the 
consultee  to  request  further  help  whenever  needed. 

E.  Consulting  Conditions 

The  consultant  should  always  remember  that  consultation  is  a 
collaborative  process  between  two  professionals.  The  specialist 
needs  to  view  the  teacher  (or  other  consultee)  as  having  expertise 
and  show  respect  for  that  expertise.  At  all  times,  the  teacher  or 
consultee  should  know  that  s/he  is  free  to  reject  any 
recommendation  offered  by  the  consultant. 

Carl  Rogers'  theory  of  counselling  (1957)  has  particular 
applicability  in  helping  specialists  develop  successful  consulting 
relationships.  His  three  conditions;  1)  genuiness, 

2)  non-possessive  warmth,  and  3)  accurate  empathy  are  essential 
elements  for  achieving  a successful  professional  collaboration. 

The  first  condition,  genuiness,  is  expressed  by  consultants 
when  they  show  they  are  comfortabie  to  be  tr.emselves.  A genuine 
consultant  remains  non-defensive  and  doesn't  hide  behind  a 
professional  facade. 

The  second  condition,  non-possessive  warmth,  is 
demonstrated  by  the  consultant  when  s/he  accepts  the  teacher  or 
consultee  without  conditional  expectations  and  judgements.  The 
consultant  may  disapprove  strongly  of  the  teachers  behavior,  but 
will  display  non-possessive  warmth  by  being  able  to  separate  the 
teacher  from  the  behavior  being  displayed  and  by  respecting  and 
accepting  the  teacher  as  a person. 

The  final  condition  elaborated  by  Rogers  (1957)  is  accurate 
empathy.  This  occurs  when  the  consultant  is  able  to  perceive 
situations  from  the  teacher's  viewpoint.  The  empathic  consultant  is 
skillful  in  interpreting  the  consultee's  meanings  and  feelings. 

-- 
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Fyperiencina  the  Consulting  Process 

1.  Two  volunteers  will  be  enlisted  to  play  the  roles  of 
consultant  and  consultee  in  the  following  simulation: 

Scenario: 

On  December  10,  Ms.  Johnson,  a 7th  grade  English 
teacher  requested  the  consultant  services  of  Ms. 
Davidson,  a special  education  teacher  within  the 
building.  Ms.  Johnson  wants  Ms.  Davidson  to  assist 
her  with  a problem  she  is  having  with  Van-Huy 
Vong,  a student  in  Ms.  Davidson's  special  education 
resource  room  for  L.D.  students. 

Van-Huy  receives  one  period  of  resource  room 
services  per  day.  According  to  Ms.  Johnson,  Van- 
Huy  is  doing  very  poorly  in  her  seventh  grade 
English  class.  His  grades  have  regressed  from  "B-" 
in  September  to  an  "F"  in  December. 

Ms.  Johnson  has  provided  Ms.  Davidson  with  the 
following  information: 

-Van-Huy,  his  parents,  and  a younger  sister 
arrived  in  the  U.S.  one  year  ago  as  Cambodian 
refugees. 

-Van-Huy  was  transferred  from  Ms.  Niessens' 
English  class  to  Ms.  Johnson's  class  because 
both  Ms.  Niessen  and  the  principal,  Mr. 
McSweeney,  felt  Van-Huy  would  be  more 
comfortable  in  Ms.  Johnson's  classroom  where 
there  were  two  Vietnamese  students  in  the 
same  class. 

-Van-Huy  does  not  seem  to  interact  with  the 
two  Vietnamese  students.  He  has  withdrawn  in 
class  more  as  time  passed. 
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-Ms.  Johnson  requested  that  Van-Huy's  parents 
come  to  school  in  November.  The  boy's  dad  was 
comfortably  dressed  in  a Hawaiian  shirt  and 
jeans  and  appeared  relaxed  while  his  mom  was 
dressed  more  formally  and  was  very  shy  and 
apologetic.  Both  parents  were  very  limited  in 
English. 

-In  escaping  from  their  homeland,  they  had  a 
four  month  stay  in  Malaysia. 

-Van-Huy's  uncle,  cousins,  and  grandparents 
were  left  behind  in  Cambodia  because  they 
were  unable  to  afford  the  price  paid  to  be 
smuggled  out  of  the  country. 

-Because  they  were  farmers,  they  were  moved 
by  the  U.S.  government  to  a farm  outside  of 
Austin,  Texas  with  their  sponsor  family. 

-Within  3 months,  they  left  their  sponsor 
family  and  moved  to  the  city. 

-Van-Huy's  mother  works  as  a housekeeper  and 
his  father  is  currently  unemployed  and  taking 
E.S.L.  classes.  His  sister  is  attending  a nearby 
elementary  school. 

-Van-Huy  demonstrates  reading  and  writing 
processing  problems  in  his  native  and  second 
language. 

2.  During  the  simulation,  observe  and  record  the 
consultant's  remarks.  Using  Carl  Rogers'  conditions  of 
genuineness,  non~possessive  wermth  end  eccurete 
empathy,  determine  which  of  the  three  conditions  were 
represented  in  the  consultant's  responses. 

3.  Have  each  group  share  their  responses  and  the  rationale 
for  each  response  with  the  class. 


School-based  Support 
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III.  Decision  Making:  A Case  Study  Approach 

A.  Structures  and  Roles  in  the  Group  Process 

(BM*d  on:  j.  w.,  * Jon**,  j.  E.  (1974).  A hundhook  o(  aifimiiifml  Mnftrmnr.fta  iBf  humin  [BlflUons 

t,.ininn  Vol  2 loo.  71-75).  S«n  Di*go,  CA:  Unlv*f*Hy  Amoow*  Publi»h*r»  «nd  Con*ull«nl» ) 

Group  decision-making  can  be  affected  by  the  structure  of  the 
group  or  the  participants  selected  to  be  in  the  group.  Each 
participant  in  the  group  provides  input  which  affects  decision- 
making. The  success  of  the  decision-making  process  will  depend,  in 
part,  on  the  information  known  by  its  members  concerning  the  case 
and'  the  skills  of  each  participant  in  the  decision-making  process. 

Each  individual  in  the  group  may  play  several  roles  in  the 
decision-making  process.  The  roles  may  be  viewed  as  either  task 
functioning  roles  or  maintenance  roles,  or  anti-group  roles. 
Task  functioning  roles  are  those  that  involve  getting  the  task 
completed.  Maintenance  roles  are  concerned  with  creating  and 
maintaining  a positive  group  climate.  Anti-group  roles  are 
detracting  roles  and  are  dysfunctional  to  successful  group 
functioning.  The  following  are  brief  descriptions  of  nine  major 
roles  that  individuals  may  perform  in  a group: 

1 . Task  functioning  roles 

a.  Giver  of  Information 

• providing  facts,  stating  beliefs,  and  giving  suggestions. 

b.  Seeker  of  Information 

• asking  questions,  requesting  facts  relevant  to  the  case, 
draiwing  out  others'  opinions,  asking  for  suggestions. 

c.  Clarifier  or  Elaborator 

• interpreting  what  others  have  said  to  clear  up  confusion, 
giving  examples  to  elaborate  points  made,  restating  opinions 
expressed  by  others. 

d.  Summarizer 

• pulling  together  ideas  throughout  the  discussion,  reflecting 
group  agreement  or  disagreement,  testing  for  consensus  by 
suggesting  a joint  decision  based  on  the  discussion. 
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2.  Maintenance  role^ 


a.  Encourager 

• encouraging  others  by  being  friendly,  warm,  and 
responsive  to  them. 

b.  Harmonizer 

• attempting  to  reconcile  disagreements  by  finding 
areas  of  commonality  and  pointing  them  out;  reducing 
tension  by  enabling  participants  to  explore  their 
differences. 

c.  Gatekeeper 

. Assuring  that  each  participant  has  the  opportunity  to 
share  ideas;  suggesting  strategies  for  improving  group 
dynamics. 

3.  Anti-GrouP  Roles 

a.  Blocker 

• demonstrating  oppositional  thinking,  slowing  up  group 
progress  by  bringing  up  something  already  agreed  upon 
by  the  group  or  stopping  group  progress  by  taking  an 
unreasonable  stand. 

b.  Boaster 

• bragging  that  one  knows  everything  about  the  topic  and 
has  already  tried  everything  that  is  being  suggested. 


B.  Activity;  Taking  Roles  in  a Group  Process 

1.  Nine  volunteers  will  be  enlisted  to  participate  in  a 
group  problem-solving  activity. 

2.  Each  of  the  participants  will  be  confidentially  assigned 
one  of  the  nine  roles  defined  in  the  preceding  section; 
rfitnintiires  and  Roles  in  the  Group  Process!  to  play  in 
the  following  simulation  activity. 

3.  Problem  to  Be  Resolved: 

• Within  the  past  year,  The  McCarthy  Elementary 
School,  because  of  desegregation  mandates,  has 
two  new  student  populations;  Dominican  and 
Haitian  students.  Prior  to  this  year,  the  McCarthy 
School  had  a relatively  homogeneous,  middle-class 
population  of  students. 

• There  have  been  numerous  conflicts  in  the 
cafeteria  and  playground  that  appear  to  be  racially 
motivated.  Teachers  have  noted  a widespread 
occurrence  of  racial  slurs,  jokes,  and  name-calling 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  other  students. 


• The  nine  participants  have  been  selected  by  the 
principal  to  serve  on  a Task  Force  to  develop 
recommendations  for  resolving  the  problem 
described  above  at  the  McCarthy  School. 


4.  The  remaining  class  members  are  to  serve  as  observers 
and  are  to  identify  the  group  process  role  played  by 
each  member  of  the  group. 


5.  Each  participant  should  reflect  on  which  roles  they 
most  often  play  in  the  group  and  which  roles  they  least 
often  played  and  why. 
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CONVERSATIONS  OF  MIGUEL  AND  MARIA:  HOW  CHILDREN 
LEARN  A SECOND  LANGUAGE.  Linda  Ventriglia.  Reading,  Massachu- 
setts; Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Company,  1982.  Pp.  ix  + 182. 

Conoersofions  of  Miguel  and  Maria:  How  Chtidren  Learn  a Second  Un- 
guage  offers  more  than  its  cover  title  implies.  It  is  not  only  a text  uhich 
analyzes  the  way  in  which  children  learn  a second  language,  it  also  explores 
the  implications  of  how  children  learn,  and  suggests  sound  and  reasonable 
teaching  strategies.  Hence,  it  is  a much  needed  how-to  guide. 

Ventriglia  s book  is  based  on  a study  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  conversa- 
tions recorded  from  children  of  diverse  native  languages.  Analyzing  the 
conversations  with  insights  from  recent  research,  she  deduces  cognitive 
styles,  learning  strategies,  and  what  she  calls  motivational  or  attitudinal  styles 
which  both  influence  cognitive  styles  and  direct  the  young  child  in  the  use  of 
particular  learning  strategies. 

The  format  of  the  text  is  interesting  and  readable.  Each  chapter  begins 
with  a conversation  of  Miguel  and  Maria.  N’entriglia  is  a gifted  conjurer  of 
character  and  the  two  young  protagonists,  though  fictional  composites  of  the 
many  language  groups  represented  in  the  study,  assume  a reality  for  the 
reader.  Miguel  and  Maria  embody  ubiquitous  traits  of  children  and  yet 

appear  as  distinct  individuals. 

Each  conversation  is  analysed  in  terms  of  the  learning  processes  Ventnglia 
sees  operating  in  it.  .And  each  chapter  ends  with  a section  on  implications  for 
second  language  learning  and  classroom  teaching.  In  these  pertinent  sec- 
tions. N'entrigiia  gives  several  examples  of  specific  teaching  strategies  and 
activities  so  that  teachers  can  adapt  or  develop  similar  techniques  and 
materials  to  meet  the  same  ends.  She  clearly  describes  a classroom  in  which 
young  students  are  very  much  involved  in  learning,  though  they  take  on  that 
learning  at  their  own  pace  and  in  their  own  style,  guided  by  teacher  planned 
experiences.  Where  drill  is  recommended,  it  is  the  natural  drill  of  game  or 
play,  it  is  the  repetition  children  engage  in  spontaneously  and  willingly,  and 
it  is  more  akin  to  Piaget's  observation  that  children  set  up  their  own  practice 
patterns  than  it  is  to  Skinnerian  inspired  repetition  exercises. 

Cognitive  Developmental  Strategies 

Part  I of  Conversations  cites  cognitive  developmental  strategies  which 
children  use  in  second  language  learning.  Ventriglia  notes  three  processes 
here:  Bridging,  Chunking,  ind  Creating. 

In  Bridging,  children  appear  to  tie  words  to  concepts  they  already  know  in 
their  first  language.  Bridging  is  the  first  clearly  discernable  strateg>'  children 
employ.  However,  Ventriglia  stresses  that  simply  listening,  or  receptive 
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learning,  while  assuredly  not  time  and 

in  second  language  learning  and  children  must  oe 

child, en  employ  C,™«««.  cop.binln. 

words  »nd  patterns  j„„jbed  in  recent  psvcbolingnistic 

These  assigning  catchy  names  to  them,  however, 

literature.  \ entngha  is  not  simp  > j the  literature  and  meticulous- 

She  describes  them  through  a ^ scholars  associated  with 

ly  gives  credit  to  the  schools  of  thought  ^^tline  of  the 

process.  Her  contribution  that  they,  upon 

strategies  which  renders  them  rec  gn  activities.  She  also  demon- 

discerning  them,  can  plan  appropria  differing  linguistic 

strates  how  such  activities  can  be 

abilities  of  the  students  P^^^^P®  through  interaction  with  each  other 

classroom  where  young  children  learn  through  miera 

and  with  the  teacher. 

Social  Affective  Strategies  u u loam 

P„.  n of  Con«,r»nonr  b fnbbW  .o^.be 

language  through  jij  „ naturally.  For  example,  she 

social-affective  strategies  which  meanings  in  their 

notes  that  children  make  inferences  ^‘"d  Kuess”  about  the^^^ 

second  language.  And  in  their 

illustrate  the  strategy,  she  show-and-tell 

meaning  of  a word  from  c ues  “ j ribbon  on  his  Easter  basket 

type  of  activity,  Miguel  is  what  color  the^^^^^^^^ 

is.  He  knows  his  colors  m ^j^^jd^en  for  one  who  will  give 

word,  ribbon.  His  eyes  search  h her  girls  hair  Miguel  understands 

him  a clue.  Mana  points  to  a ribbon  in  another  girl  s hair,  iig 

"A  yellow  ribbon,”  he  says  triumphantly  iriiic  which  we  all  use  daih 

Guessing  and  making  inferences  are  Ihinki  g p,aetlce  and  refine- 

They  are.  as  well,  developmenta  .n  classroom 

ment  are  basic  to  tbe  growth  of  '„**  prtant  link  between 

::n«i:r;jtra"nd  se^ 

:roJi^inrpJaXrnS»b»Val?begea^ 

c*rsS.  both 

strategies  cited  in  this  sectio  ^ .asvi  J.tv  =.nd  to  a rapport  between  two 
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cultural  identities.  The  role  of  the  teacher  in  helping  students  establish  a 
positive  rapport  between  two  communities  is  crucial,  just  as  it  is  crucial  that 
teachers  perceive  such  code  switching  as  an  integral  part  of  the  second 
language  learning  process. 

Learning  Styles 

In  addition  to  social-affective  strategies,  \ entriglia  also  categorizes  three 
distinct  learning  styles:  1.  Beading,  a style  of  learning  based  on  the 
individual  s need  to  learn  a word  at  a time,  a style  in  which  meaning  or 
semantics  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  2.  Braiding,  a style  which  utilizes 
chunking,  in  which  the  learner  attends  to  the  context  of  phrases  and  to  the 
relationships  among  them,  3.  Orchestrating,  a style  in  which  sounds  and  the 
repetition  of  those  sounds  are  the  individual  s key  to  language. 

One  style  is  not  better  than  another.  Each  represents  only  a mode  of 
learning.  Nor  are  the  styles  mutually  exclusive,  for  all  three  are  combined  by 
children  as  they  become  immersed  in  the  second  language  learning  process. 

Motivational  Styles 

Motivational  styles  play  a part  in  determining  which  cognitive  style  a child 
may  use.  All  children  undoubtedly  experience  some  sort  of  identity  crisis 
when  they  leave  the  confines  of  their  homes  and  enter  into  the  new 
environment  of  the  school.  It  is  axiomatic  that  when  the  values,  attitudes, 
and  modes  of  expression  in  the  school  setting  are  drastically  different  from 
those  of  a child's  home,  the  identity  crisis  will  be  greater  in  proportion  to 
those  differences.  Like  Erikson  (196S)  whom  she  cites,  Ventriglia  does  not 
see  identity  crisis  per  se  as  an  evil  or  as  a malfunctioning  of  the  personalit> 
Rather,  it  is  a dynamic  state  by  which  the  child  continually  defines  selfhood. 

The  unique  personality  traits  and  penchants  of  each  individual  combine 
with  myriad  factors,  including  sociolinguistic  ones,  to  influence  the  w*a\  in 
which  identity  crisis  is  resolved.  Both  the  mode  and  the  outcome  of  the 
resolution  may  be  debilitating  or  enabling,  or  may  partake  of  a kaleidoscope 
of  nuances  between  two  such  extremes. 

A healthy  self  image,  enriched  by  the  ability  to  function  in  a bilingual, 
multicultural  world,  is,  of  course,  a teacher's  cherished  goal  for  students,  ^et 
even  in  the  best  of  all  bilingual  worlds,  crisis  exists.  There  will  always  be 
situations  where  the  student  is  forced  to  identify  with  one  language  or  with 
one  culture  over  another.  And  there  must  be  times  w’hen  making  the  choice 
represents  a real  or  imagined  loss  or  denial  of  one  culture,  even  if  that  loss  is 
only  momentary. 

Conuersfl/ions  records  such  instances  and,  in  identifying  the  three  motiva- 
tional styles  w’hich  prompt  the  use  of  certain  social-affective  strategies, 
N'entriglia  offers  some  suggestions  on  guiding  children  w’ho  exhibit  them 
The  motivational  styles  are  Crystalizing.  Crossing-Over.  and  Crwscrossmg. 
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In  the  first.  Crystalizing,  children  initially  reject  the  second  language  and 
the  culture  it  represents,  and  maintain  their  identity  with  their  native 
language  and  culture.  In  the  second,  Crossing-Over,  the  student  is  character- 
ized by  a decided  preference  for  the  second  language  and  culture  over  the 
first.  The  third  style,  Crisscrossing,  involves  an  identification  with  both 
languages  and  cultures. 

All  three  styles  may  manifest  themselves  at  different  times  in  a given  child 
And  they  are  viewed  as  the  natural  psychological  responses  of  children.  It  i5» 
in  keeping  with  the  general  tone  of  her  thesis  that  V entriglia  views  the 
motivational  styles  in  terms  of  elements  within  them  which  can  be  used 
positively  to  strengthen  healthy  language  and  culture  learning. 

For  example,  of  the  two  fictional  children  who  exemplify  the  second 
language  learning  styles,  Maria  is  a Crystalizer.  She  desires  to  maintain 
Spanish  as  her  most  frequently  used  language,  and  she  socializes  little  with 
English  speaking  children  outside  the  classroom.  She  is  a cautious  speaker  of 
English,  preferring  to  speak  only  w’hen  she  is  confident  of  being  correct.  At 
this  point,  most  of  her  English  practice  comes  in  the  school  setting. 
\’entriglia’s  suggestions  make  sense  for  this  child:  stories  on  tapes,  expressive 
language  in  choral  response  so  that  the  student  does  not  feel  singled  out. 
pairing  with  an  English  speaker  who  is  motherly  rather  than  aggressi\  e, 
enlisting  parent  involvement  so  that  the  student  sees  interaction  and  rapport 
between  school  and  home  (and  Li  and  Lj),  and  activities  in  which  the 
Crystahzer  can  speak  with  that  confidence  so  needed. 

Despite  the  richness  of  Conuersfltions,  there  are  a few  jarring  flaws.  In  her 
discussion  of  bilingual  classroom  procedures,  \>ntriglia  states  that  there  is 
evidence  to  support  the  teaching  of  math  concepts  in  only  the  language  of 
the  predominant  culture.  She  does  not  cite  the  source  of  this  evidence,  nor 
does  she  mention  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

The  statement  is  puzzling  and  incongruous  in  the  text.  Math  concepts 
particularly  in  early  childhood  curriculum,  are  taught  in  numerous  ways 
involving  social  situations  as  well  as  problem-solving  with  a variety  of 
manipulative  materials.  Children  work  with,  and  play  with,  the  very  essence 
of  mathematical  thinking  long  before,  and  even  while,  they  are  learning 
basic  math  facts.  Seriation,  measurement,  sets,  patterns,  and  more  are 
approached  through  activity,  and  through  the  language  of  the  activity.  A 
child  decides  how  many  stars  s/he  can  give  each  classmate  so  that  each  will 
have  the  same  amount,  or  s/he  makes  a set  of  blue  buttons  and  then  finds  a 
way  to  keep  that  set  intact  while  incorporating  all  the  large  blue  buttons  into 
a set  of  all  large  buttons.  An  intuitive  understanding  of  basic  mathematical 
operations  is  thus  formed,  laying  the  basics  for  firm  comprehension  of 
abstract  operations  and  their  symbols.  Math  activities  should  be  part  of  ESL 
curriculum,  to  be  sure,  but  they  must  be  part  of  native  language  curriculum 
as  well  if  young  children  are  to  draw  upon  the  thinking  constructs  they  have 
already  developed.  All  of  X’entriglia’s  discussion  and  recommended  activi- 
ties preceding  and  following  this  strange  comment  on  math  instruction  for 
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bilingual  children  seem  to  war  with  the  comment,  rendering  it  the  gratuitous 
anachronism  it  is,  and  must  be,  until  some  clarification  shall  be  made  to 
redeem  it.  And  N'entriglia  proffers  no  redemption  for  it  in  this  text. 

Another  lapse  in  reference  citing  occurs  when  N'entriglia  talks  about 
studies  of  self-concept  in  minority  language  children.  She  writes,  "Evidence 
from  research  concerning  the  self-concept  among  children  indicates  a 
tendency  of  children  from  ethnic  minorities  to  make  a negative  evaluation  of 
themselves,  their  skin  color,  and  their  culture."  (p.  109).  No  reference  to  that 
research  is  cited.  And  this  omission,  like  the  one  noted  above,  is  glaring 
precisely  because  chapter  and  verse  are  so  scrupulously  noted  in  the  main 
body  of  the  text. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  possible  to  fault  Ventriglia  for  not  delving  more 
deeply  into  effects  of  community  attitudes  or  the  socio-economic  environ- 
ment on  language  learning,  but  this  reviewer  would  not.  Certainly,  such 
knowledge,  as  well  as  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  a student's  home  culture 
(such  as  are  delineated  in  Saville-Troike's  fine  book,  A Guide  to  Culture  in 
the  Chssroom,  1978)  are  now  recognized  as  necessar>*  to  the  classroom  and  ESL 
teacher  (bilingual  or  not).  Nowhere  does  Ventriglia  deny  that  necessity,  and 
indeed  she  alludes  to  it  in  a number  of  contexts.  A more  thorough 
investigation  of  such  undeniably  critical  factors  can  and  should  be  sought  in 
other  texts.  Conversations  succeeds  as  an  invaluable  resource  guide  on  its 
own  terms  for  it  weaves  important  second  language  acquisition  research  and 
theory  into  the  tenets  of  sound  early  childhood  education  curriculum.  The 
resulting  tapestr>*  well  merits  its  place  in  ever>'  teacher’s  librar>'. 
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Babies  leam  from  birth  to  talk.  They  do  it  of  their  own 
accord.  They  don’t  have  to  go  to  school  first,  to  leam 
phonetics  or  sentence  structure.  They  learn  in  the  cradle 
and  the  pram— first  from  their  own  free  playful 
exploration,  then  from  the  important  people  round  them, 
their  own  important  people. 

And  if  the  child’s  "important  people  ” encourage  and 
delight  in  the  child,  and  if  neither  they  nor  society 
clamps  dowm.  then  the  child  not  only  becomes  fluent,  but 
learns  the  self-organizing  power  of  words  . . . the  power 
that  enables  a child  to  predict  and  plan  a future. 

-(Berg.  1977.  p.  35) 

Vilay  is  a 10-year-old  Lao  boy  who  spent  the  first  five 
years  of  life  living  in  a small  village  in  the  mountains. 
His  was  a farming  family  that  fled  Laos  after  the  Pathet 
Lao  takeover  in  1975.  After  five  years  in  refugee  camps 
in  Thailand.  Vilay  and  his  family  were  resettled  in 
Minnesota.  Vilay  now'  finds  himself  In  a new  school  in 
the  United  States.  He  is  unable  to  understand  most  of 
what  his  teacher  says  and  is  virtually  unable  to  express 
himself.  Since  Vilay  has  never  really  been  in  a classroom 
before,  he  feels  anxious  throughout  the  school  day 
because  he  does  not  understand  what  is  going  on.  Vilay 
is  becoming  withdrawn  and  Isolated;  he  has  made  few 
friends  and  is  unable  to  talk  to  his  teachers  or  class- 
mates. Furthermore*  he  is  already  behind  his  American 
peers  academically  and  has  little  hope  of  catching  up. 

Vllay’s  situation  has  become  a common  one  for 
numerous  immigrant  and  refugee  children  entering 
schools  in  the  United  States.  Vilay  is  one  of  many 
limited-Engllsh-proficlenl  (LEP)  children  in  American 
schools  who  are  having  difficulty  adjusting  socially  and 
academically  because  of  the  problems  with  learning 
English  as  a second  language  (ESL). 

The  Bureau  for  Refugee  Programs  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State  has  recently  provided  one  solution 
to  the  problems  encountered  by  refugee  children  like 
Vilay  as  they  enroll  In  their  new  schools  upon  arrival. 
The  bureau  has  funded  a new  program  for  Cambodian. 
Lao.  and  Vietnamese  children  betw'een  the  ages  of  6 and 
1 1 in  the  Philippine  Refugee  Processing  Center.  Called 
Preparing  Refugees  for  Elementary  Programs  (PREP), 
the  program  Is  operated  by  the  World  Relief  Corporation 
Its  goal  Is  to  prepare  children  for  further  learning  in  the 
United  States  by  teaching  the  linguistic,  academic,  and 
interpersonal  skills  needed  for  successful  entry  into 
elementary  schools.  This  program  is  dedicated  to  help- 
ing children  leam  how  to  leam  and  to  develop  academic 
and  Interpersonal  skills  through  activities  such  as  work- 
ing in  groups,  playing  at  recess,  completing  homework 
assignments,  doing  projects,  taking  tests,  and  using  the 
Q library. 


Guiding  Principles  for  the  PREP  Program: 

Support  of  Research 

The  past  several  years  have  brought  about  many 
advances  in  second  language  acquisition  research  that 
have  resulted  in  great  progress  In  the  way  in  which  ESL 
is  taught.  Many  previous  assumptions  have  changed, 
and  new  methods  have  emerged  for  helping  children  ac- 
quire English.  Traditional  second  language  teaching 
methods  have  been  found  to  contradict  the  way  in  which 
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language  naturally  develops  in  children.  The  belief  that 
language  learning  Is  habit  formation  and  that  drills  and 
grammar  exercises  reinforce  good  habits  does  not  allow 
language  to  emerge  in  natural  developmental  stages. 

In  an  attempt  to  make  the  PREP  program  effectiv'e, 
findings  from  current  research  on  how  children  learn  to 
speak,  read,  and  write  a second  language  were  used  as 
the  basis  for  the  curriculum;  the  following  guiding  prin- 
ciples for  the  program  were  derived  from  these  findings. 

1 . Children  leam  a second  language  in  much  the 
same  way  as  they  learned  their  first  language.  Current 
research  (Dulay.  Burt.  & Krashen.  1982)  suggests  that 
rather  than  learning  a second  language  formally  and 
through  a conscious  process,  children  acquire  a second 
language  In  a natural,  subconscious  manner.  Much  as  in 
learning  a first  language,  young  second  language  ac- 
quirers go  through  a "silent  period"  before  they  actually 
begin  to  speak,  and  when  they  do  begin,  speech  emerges 
gradually  on  its  own  (Krashen  & Terrel.  1983). 

2.  Students  acquire  language  most  quickly  when  the 
language  they  encounter  is  made  comprehensible.  As  in 
first  language  acquisition,  second  language  acquirers 
need  sufficient  ’’comprehensible"  linguistic  input  so  they 
can  begin  to  make  sense  of  the  language  (Krashen. 
1981).  The  notion  of  comprehensible  input  suggests  an 
environment  rich  in  natural  rather  than  formal  lan- 
guage. where  the  focus  '.s  on  communicating  a real 
message  for  a real  purpx>se.  Even  though  much  of  what 
they  hear  is  unfamiliar  to  them,  children  can  derive 
meaning  from  context  and  people’s  expressions  and 
gestures.  For  children  at  the  early  stages  of  acquisition, 
simple  vocabulary  and  sentences,  frequent  facial  ex- 
pressions and  body  gestures  to  emphasize  meaning,  and 
many  pictures  and  actual  objects  should  be  used  to 
enhance  meaning. 

See  WHOLE  LANGUAGE,  p.  4 
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3.  Children  are  developing  conceptually  as  well  as 
linguistically.  Research  suggests  that  using  a newly  ac- 
quired language  In  school  Is  different  from  using  a new 
language  in  other  settings.  Using  language  In  school  to 
learn  complex  concepts  places  different  demands  on 
second  language  learners  (Cummins,  1982).  Whereas 
most  LEP  adults  have  developed  conceptually  and  may 
simply  lack  sufficient  English  vocabulary  to  express 
themselves,  young  children  often  have  not  developed 
certain  thinking  skills  such  as  how  to  classify,  compare, 
sequence,  or  Infer.  Because  children  must  first  under- 
stand a concept  before  applying  a label  to  It.  Instruc- 
tional activities  must  teach  the  concept  first  and  the 
language  of  the  concept  second.  In  addition,  because 
children  vary  greatly  in  their  ability  to  grasp  certain 
concepts,  and  because  in  many  cases  refugee  children's 
cognitive  skills  have  not  been  fully  developed,  instruc- 
tion must  include  a variety  of  activities  to  teach  or 
reinforce  any  given  concept.  Thus,  children  need  to 
develop  the  concepts  as  well  as  the  academic  language 
skills  to  participate  effectively  in  the  classroom. 

4.  /nstructlon  is  most  ejfective  within  a meaningfijl, 
natural  context.  Recent  research  supports  what  teach- 
ers have  suspected  all  along—  that  focusing  on  grammar 
and  memorization  of  dialogues  does  not  significantly 
contribute  to  learning  a second  language:  that  using  less 
structured  activities  In  more  natural  and  meaningful 
contexts  seems  to  be  more  motivating  and  more 
effective:  and  that  learning  to  speak,  read,  and  write  a 
second  language  naturally  follows  many  of  the  same 
principles  of  development  as  the  first  language. 

The  leaching  approaches  that  best  lake  Into  account 
these  findings  are  the  WTiole  Language  Approach  and 
the  Natural  Approach.  Activities  used  In  these  ap- 
proaches take  Into  account  children's  natural  develop- 
mental stages  and  involve  real  communicative  situa- 
tions that  focus  on  meaning  rather  than  form.  These 
activities  also  revolve  around  specific  content  in  a 
natural  selling,  such  as  in  a science  experiment. 

5.  Children  learn  by  doing.  Research  has  found  that 
instruction  that  focuses  on  learning  language  per  se  Is 
less  effective  for  children  who  are  acquiring  language  as 
a side  effect  of  doing  other  learning  aclMties.  A curri- 
culum designed  for  this  age  group  should  offer  a variety 
of  meaningful,  interesting  activities  that  \\111  engage  the 
children  and  stimulate  them  to  generate  language. 

6.  Studt^nts  shoa’  most  progress  u;ilh  their  netu 
Innauage  \f  they  are  confident  alx)ut  using  it.  Affective 
lactors  may  limit  or  enhance  the  amount  of  comprehen- 
sible input  that  children  are  able  to  process  (Krashen. 
1981).  Anxiety  or  low  motivation  can  inhibit  the  acqui- 
sition process  by  filtering  or  blocking  the  input.  This 
notion  suggests  that  optimum  acquisition  lakes  place 
in  a nonlhrealening.  stimulating  environment  where 
children  feel  motivated  and  self-confident  In  using  their 
new  language  to  express  themselves  and  communicate 
with  others.  Thus  teachers  must  refrain  from  overt 
language  corrections  that  cause  children  to  feel  anx- 
ious about  their  abilities.  Teachers  need  to  allow  for  the 
flow'  of  natural  communication  rather  than  concentrate 
on  achieving  perfection  from  the  beginning.  As  students 
become  more  comfortable  using  their  new  language, 
teachers’  modeling  brings  about  accuracy  In  the  stu- 
dents* production. 

7.  Afath  and  science  are  best  taught  through  a 
problem- solving  approach.  Children  acquire  mathema- 
tical and  scientific  concepts  by  discovering  relation 
ships  between  objects  in  their  own  environment. 
Through  free  and  guided  exploration  and  hands-on 
activities,  children  can  discover  patterns,  classlfica* 
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tions,  numeration,  and  characteristics  of  numbers.  By 
using  familiar  materials,  a teacher  can  gradually  build 
a bridge  to  the  adult  world  of  abstractions.  This 
approach,  called  the  discovery  approach.  Is  especially 
useful  for  children  who  lack  the  language  proficiency  to 
talk  about  the  concept  being  learned. 

8.  Developing  literacy  in  a second  language  follows 
the  same  principles  as  the  development  of  literacy  in  the 
first  language.  Most  children  In  literate  societies  are 
Introduced  to  reading  in  a special  ^xay:  by  seeing  parents 
immersed  In  the  act  of  reading  and  by  sharing  with 
them  the  enjoyable  experience  of  "story  time."  They  learn 
that  reading  Is  rewarding  and  enjoyable  and  that  print 
Is  simply  a representation  of  speech.  Children  In  liter- 
ate environments  also  develop  the  ability  to  write 
naturally,  and  they  seem  to  have  an  Intrinsic  desire  to 
produce  "written  language."  At  the  Initial  stages  of 
writing,  which  some  researchers  call  mock  writing 
(Graves.  1983).  children  invent  their  own  spelling,  but  do 
so  In  a rule-governed  way. 

Although  the  emergence  of  literacy  comes  naturally 
to  children  from  literate  homes.  It  may  be  out  of  reach  for 
children  from  nonlUerate  backgrounds.  The  need  for 
literacy  to  emerge  In  this  natural  way  Is  especially 
crucial  for  second  language  learners.  Students  learning 
to  read  and  write  In  ESL  need  to  be  Introduced  to  literacy 
in  a meaningful  way  (Goodman.  1986),  to  make  the  link 
between  oral  language  and  print  as  naturally  as  possi- 
ble (Holdaway.  1979).  and  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  reading  and  writing  (Smith.  1978). 

9.  Native  language  support  is  essential  for  optimal 
development  of  bilingual  proficiency.  Students  who  have 
not  gained  full  proficiency  in  the  second  language 
acquire  concepts  most  easily  in  their  native  language. 
They  then  transfer  the  conceptual  knowledge  to  the 
second  language  only  after  It  Is  sufficiently  developed. 
Students  need  conceptual  input  in  the  native  language  to 
ensure  comprehension  of  complex  material.  In  addition, 
for  a second  language  to  develop  most  efficiently,  a 
strong  foundation  must  be  laid  in  a child’s  native  lan- 
guage. Because  native-language  resources  are  limited, 
however,  most  educational  programs  for  LEP  students. 
Including  the  PREP  program,  may  be  able  to  offer 
students  only  limited  support  In  the  native  language.  All 
possible  community  resources  should  be  used  to  sup- 
plement the  Instruction  children  receive  In  English,  such 
as  tape-recording  a member  of  the  community  telling  a 
story  to  the  children  in  the  native  language. 

10.  /ndiL’idunl  di/’/ert^ncf's  must  into  account 

in  the  instructional  approach  used  u^ith  LEP  students. 
LEP  children  in  general,  and  refugees  in  particular,  differ 
vastly  from  one  another  in  mang  ways  including  their 
educational  background,  learning  styles,  and  natiue 
language  pro/iciency.  Because  these  Individual  charac- 
teristics make  a significant  difference  In  the  way  In 
w'hlch  a child  learns,  provisions  must  be  made  to 
address  Individual  children's  needs  In  a classroom 
selling.  This  can  be  achieved  by  selling  up  cooperative 
learning  groups,  learning  centers,  and  peer  tutoring. 

1 1.  Parents'  involvement  in  their  children's  education 
is  essential  to  an  effective  instructional  program. 
Research  shows  that  when  parents  are  more  involved  In 
school,  their  children  do  belter  (Slmlch-Dudgeon,  1987). 
Parents  can  provide  a valuable  resource  by  bringing 
their  native  culture  Into  the  classroom  and  by  providing 
support  to  their  children  in  the  native  language. 
^^Tlenever  possible,  parents  should  be  Invited  to  join  In 
school  activities:  they  can  attend  parent-teacher  con- 
ferences and  should  be  Invited  to  participate  In  any 
special  artistic  and  athletic  events  with  their  children 
(also  see  the  article  by  Myriam  Met.  this  Issue). 
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Oral  Language  Development:  The  Natural 
Approach 

PREP  English  Language  Units  use  the  Natural 
Approach,  which  rests  on  two  assumptions:  (a)  Speech 
is  not  taught  directly;  Instead,  students  acquire  it 
through  comprehensible  input  in  loW'anxiety  environ- 
ments; and  (b)  Speech  emerges  in  natural  stages, 
specifically  comprehension,  early  production,  speech 
emergence,  and  intermediate  fluency. 

The  Comprehension  Stage,  During  this  stage, 
learners  begin  to  glean  meaning  from  the  Input  pre- 
sented to  them.  Children  begin  to  associate  sound  and 
meaning  and  make  some  sense  of  the  way  language 
relates  to  their  environment.  They  need  time  to  develop 
listening  strategies  and  comprehension  skills.  Initially, 
children  do  not  make  much  attempt  to  communicate 
using  words;  Instead,  they  indicate  comprehension 
nonverbally.  In  this  stage,  teachers  must  do  everything 
possible  to  make  a message  comprehensible  to  chil- 
dren. For  example,  the  teacher  may  draw  a picture  of  a 
body,  describing  each  step  along  the  way:  "Let’s  draw  a 

body.  What  do  I need?  Do  1 need  a head?  OK.  let  s draw 
a head.  Now,  do  1 need  some  hair?  Yes,  let  s draw  some 
hair,”  and  so  forth. 

During  this  stage,  learning  actinties  do  not  require 
children  to  speak.  aJthough  some  children  may  naturally 
do  so.  This  stage  is  particularly  important  in  the  PREP 
program  because  children's  success  in  school  depends 
more  on  comprehension  skills  than  production  skills. 
Children  need  time  to  acquire  enough  passive  vocabu- 
lary to  understand  what  is  going  on  in  the  classroom. 
Total  Physical  Response  (TPR)  (Asher.  1982  ) is  espec- 
ially useful  in  improving  comprehension  strategies  and 
teaching  new  vocabulary.  Asher  maintains  that  children 
learn  their  first  language  by  following  the  commands  of 
the  parents.  TPR  assumes  that  language  is  most  easily 
acquired  if  coupled  with  body  movement  or  appropriate 
actions. 

Children  acquire  language  through  performing  tasks 
that  require  them  to  do  something  or  make  something. 
By  focusing  attention  on  the  activity,  they  concentrate 
on  what  they  are  doing  rather  than  on  the  language: 
performing  actions  gives  meaning  to  the  language. 
Vocabulary  becomes  comprehensible  through  gestures, 
actions,  and  pictures. 

Early  Production  Stage,  In  this  stage,  students 
naturally  begin  to  produce  a limited  number  of  words 
they  have  heard  and  understood  many  times.  It  is  im- 
portant to  continue  providing  listening  activities,  but 
opportunities  must  also  be  provided  for  the  children  to 
respond  to  the  teacher.  The  following  four  types  of  ques- 
tions encourage  single-word  responses: 

1 . Yes/no  : /s  this  the  head? 

2.  Choice:  Is  this  the  head  or  the  nose? 

3.  Completion:  This  is  a small,  red . 

4.  Questions  with  single-word  answers:  V\Tiat  is 

this? 

lliese  types  of  questions  are  easy  to  use  with  pictures. 
For  example, "Look  at  the  picture.  What  do  you  see? 
(manj.  Yes.  good,  that's  a man.  Is  he  young  or  old?  (old). 
Yes.  he's  old.  What's  he  doing?  (f7ardeningj.  Good,  he's 
gardening.  Do  you  like  gardening?"  and  so  on. 

Speech  Emergence.  In  this  stage,  students  spon- 
taneously begin  to  produce  word  combinations.  I.an- 
guage  Experience  aetKIties  provide  a good  basis  for  the 
emergence  of  speech.  The  activity  must  be  sufficiently 
meaningful  and  Interesting  to  engage  the  students'  at- 
tention and  generate  oral  language.  In  this  stage,  stu* 
dents  should  be  given  opportunities  to  produce  simple 
sentences.  For  example,  they  can  be  asked  questions 


that  require  simple  comparisons,  descriptions,  and 
sequencing  of  events.  Instead  of  correcting  errors 
expllclly.  teachers  can  model  language  by  expanding 
simple  utterances: 


Teacher 
What  is  the 
monkey  doing  now'? 
What  Is  Danh  doing 
to  the  monkey  ? 
Docs  the  monkey 
like  it?  WTiy? 


Student 

(He  play) 


Teacher 

Yes,  he's  placing. 


(Danh  pet)  Yes.  he’s  petting 
the  monkey. 

(Feelgood)  Yes.  the  monkey 
likes  it  because  it 
feels  good. 

In  the  early  stages  of  second  language  development, 
especially  In  a class  where  the  majority  of  children 
speak  the  same  language,  much  of  the  chatter  may  be  In 
the  children's  native  language.  Rather  than  trying  to 
prevent  children  from  using  their  native  language, 
teachers  should  use  the  concrete  actions  involved  in  the 
activity  to  help  the  children  associate  their  spontaneous 
utterances  in  the  native  language  with  their  equivalents 
in  English. 

/ntermediafe  Fluency  Stage.  This  stage  concentrates 
on  the  development  of  speech.  Because  language  fluency 
develops  better  when  students  have  a need  to  express 
themselves,  activities  In  the  content  areas  provide  good 
opportunities  for  language  interaction  and  expanding 
their  vocabulary.  This  is  also  the  stage  in  which  the 
most  time  should  be  devoted  to  literacy  development. 


Literacy  Development:  Whole  Language 
Approaches 

Nontraditional  methods  such  as  the  W^ole  Language 
Approach  w'ere  chosen  for  literacy  development  to  take 
into  account  the  learner’s  total  language  needs  (Good- 
man. 1986).  In  this  approach,  the  focus  of  instruction  is 
on  meaning,  and  learning  activities  revolve  around 
specific  content  in  a real  communicative  situation. 

The  PREP  program  uses  three  methods  that  promote 
reading,  beginning  with  shared  reading  with  big  books. 
Language  Experience  activities,  and  sustained  silent 
reading.  Although  these  methods  can  be  used  simul- 
taneously to  teach  reading,  most  often  they  are  used  in 
sequence. 

Shared  Reading  with  Big  Books  simulates  the 
experience  of  bedtime-story  reading.  Through  high- 
interest  stories  written  in  enlarged  print  specifically  for 
children.  ever>'  child  in  the  classroom  can  share  in  the 
process  of  hearing  and  seeing  a stor>»  unfold.  Reading 
good  children’s  literature  is  the  center  of  this  instruc- 
tional program.  Children  participate  In  any  way  they 
like:  as  listeners,  choral  readers,  or  indMdual  readers. 

This  approach  Is  particularly  useful  for  children 
from  nonliterate  backgrounds  who  have  not  been  intro 
diiced  to  literacy'  in  the  natural,  enjoyable  way  that  most 
children  In  a literate  society  have.  Shared  reading  relies 
on  children’s  natural  search  for  meaning.  By  the  very 
nature  of  the  situation,  an  adult  reading  a story  to  a child 
is  a shared  experience  that  invites  participation  by 
children.  WTicn  listening  to  a favorite  story  that  is  read 
often,  children  will  usually  Join  in  the  reading  in  any  way 
that  is  comfortable  to  them.  They  may  at  first  mumble 
along  with  the  teacher:  eventually  their  mumbles  will 
turn  into  recognizable  w'ords.  they  may  echo-read, 
repeating  parts  of  the  story  as  it  is  being  read.  As 
children  become  more  fluent,  they  become  "expert  read 
ers."  and  play  the  role  of  the  teacher. 

The  Language  Experience  Approach.  One  of  the  best 
ways  to  help  students  make  the  transition  from  their 
oral  language  to  standard  printed  English  Is  to  use  the 
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Language  Experience  Approach  (LEA).  LEIA  is  based  on 
the  notion  that  children  are  better  able  to  read  mater- 
ials that  (a)  stem  from  their  own  experiences  and  (b) 
are  batsed  on  their  own  oral  language.  A large  portion  of 
LEA  involves  eliciUng  oral  language  from  children  and 
shaping  it  in  preparation  for  its  use  as  written  material. 

LEA  Involves  whole  language  by  allowing  children  to 
read  stories  rather  than  isolated  words  or  sentences. 
Reading  material  is  natural  in  that  the  only  vocabulary 
controls  in  the  material  stem  from  the  limitations  of  the 
child’s  speaking  vocabulary.  Since  children  are  given 
reading  material  that  they  themselves  compose  orally, 
success  in  reading  is  ensured.  This  approach  also 
ensures  that  the  interrelationship  of  oral  and  written 
language  is  clear  and  natural. 

Sustained  Siient  Reading.  In  this  phase,  everyone  in 
class-  including  the  teacher—  chooses  a book  and  reads 
silently  at  his  or  her  own  pace.  This  experience  provides 
an  opportunity  for  children  to  see  reading  and  writing  as 
something  to  be  enjoyed  rather  than  something  that 
causes  stress,  anxiety,  and  possibly  even  embarrass- 
ment. Allotting  school  time  for  children  to  simply  read 
whatever  they  want  to,  and  for  no  other  reason  than 
enjoyment,  is  especially  Important  for  children  who  do 
not  live  in  a highly  literate  home  environment  and  thus 
do  little.  If  any,  reading  for  pleasure  at  home. 

The  PREP  program  uses  three  methods  of  devel- 
oping wrlUng  skills  in  ESL  that  are  based  on  the  whole 
language  approach:  dictated  stories,  dialogue  Journal 
wrlUng.  and  creative  writing. 

Dictated  Stories.  In  the  early  stages  of  second 
language  development,  when  the  children  are  at  the 
preproduction  stage,  group  writing  activities  are  most 
appropriate.  Dictated  stories  serve  to  Introduce  to 
children  the  experience  of  composing  a piece  of  writing. 
After  completing  an  oral  language  activity,  children 
prepare  to  compose  a group  story  by  recounting  the 
sequence  of  steps  in  the  activity  and  reviewing  the 
vocabulary  to  be  included  in  the  story.  The  children  then 
dictate  a story  about  the  activity  to  the  teacher.  Using 
large,  lined  newsprint,  the  teacher  takes  down  the 
dictation  from  the  students.  For  children  who  are  very 
limited  In  English  proficiency,  the  teacher  may  need  to 
slightly  modify  the  utterances. 

Dialogue  Journal  Writing.  Children  lake  5- 10  min- 
utes a day  to  v.Tlte  regularly  to  the  teacher  in  a bound 
notebook  about  a topic  of  their  choice,  and  the  teacher 
writes  back  as  an  active  participant  in  a written 
conversation  that  continues  throughout  the  school  year. 
This  ongoing,  daily  writing  is  on  topics  that  children 
themselves  choose  to  write  about  at  their  level  of  lan- 
guage proficiency,  however  minimal  (Kreeft.  Shuy. 
Staton.  Reed.  & Morroy.  1984). 

Dialogue  journal  writing  helps  create  a strong 
emotional  bond  between  teacher  and  child.  The  inter- 
action is  nonlhrealening  because  its  focus  is  on 
communication  rather  than  form.  The  teacher  and  the 
child  write  as  participants  in  a conversation,  commu- 
nicating a genuine  message.  While  the  teacher  does  not 
evaluate  the  student  s language,  the  teacher's  writing 
ser\»es  as  a language  model  for  the  child  within  the 
context  of  their  messages  (Staton.  Kreeft.  & Gutstein. 
1985). 

Dialogue  Journals  are  a practical  instance  of  reading 
and  writing  bound  together  in  a single  functional 
experience.  The  language  input  the  child  receives  from 
the  teachers  entry  is  slightly  beyond  the  student  s 
language  ability.  As  children  read  the  teachers  guided 
response  to  their  own  journal  entries,  they  gradually 
adjust  their  writing  by  providing  more  information  about 
their  ovm  expenences.  and  thus  their  language  im- 
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proves.  Journal  entries  by  students  may  start  with  sin- 
gle words  or  pairs  of  words,  but  work  with  dialogue 
Journals  in  many  school  districts  indicates  that  their 
entries  will  expand  significantly  by  the  end  of  the  school 
year.  As  in  LEIA  stories,  students'  printed  words  become 
meaningful  and  personal,  and  comprehension  is  gen 
erally  ensured. 

Creative  Writing.  The  use  of  creative  writing  as  a 
teaching  tool  is  based  on  two  premises:  (a)  The  essence 
of  writing  is  to  communicate  ideas  and  feelings;  and  (b) 
Children  have  a natural  urge  to  express  their  thoughts 
and  feelings  creatively  In  "writing."  In  this  approach, 
children  are  given  the  opportunity  to  write  about  any- 
thing they  feel  like  writing  about.  They  are  encouraged 
to  produce  *’wrilten"  language,  and,  through  teachers’ 
feedback,  arc  led  to  organize  their  thoughts  better  and 
eventually  to  follow  the  conventional  rules  of  writing. 
Grammar  and  spelling  arc  explicitly  taught  only  after 
children  experience  the  thrill  of  unlnhibltedly  express- 
ing themselves  in  wriUng.  Children  taught  in  this  way 
take  pride  in  their  work  and  in  themselves. 

By  using  this  approach,  children's  writing  Initially 
takes  the  form  of  drawing,  which  may  be  combined  with 
squlggles  representing  verbal  language.  If  chlldrep  arc 
exposed  to  enough  written  language—  in  the  fomj  of  LEA 
stories  or  children's  literature—  and  if  the  teacher  gives 
the  appropriate  feedback,  their  mock  writing  will  gra- 
dually be  transformed  into  acceptable  forms  of  writing. 
In  the  process,  children  will  follow  their  own  uncon- 
ventional rules  of  writing.  They  will  also  use  Invented 
spelling:  TNK  U FOR  THE  EARGS  I JUS  LUV  THOS 
ElARGS  (Thank  you  for  the  earrings,  I Just  love  those 
earrings). 

As  in  the  case  of  oral  language,  children  need  to 
receive  feedback  focused  on  the  content  and  meaning  of 
the  message  rather  than  on  Its  form.  Feedback  can  be 
given  to  children  by  means  of ‘’conferences,"  In  which  the 
teacher  reacts  to  a child’s  writing  individually  and 
comments  orally  on  the  piece  that  the  child  has  pro- 
duced. Conferences  are  of  two  types:  content  and  pro- 
cess. In  a content  conference,  the  teacher  comments  on 
the  Ideas— the  what- and  In  a process  conference,  the 
teacher  comments  on  the  way  In  which  the  piece  Is 
wTillen—  the  how. 

As  with  any  writer,  the  child  needs  to  share  his  or  her 
product  with  others.  Thus,  an  Important  component  of 
the  creative  writing  approach  is  the  ’’publishing"  of 
children's  work.  A book  or  a story  written  by  the  child 
may  be  photocopied,  exhibited  in  an  author's  corner,  or 
exchanged  with  another  class. 

The  Promise  of  PREP 

The  PREP  program  marks  a significant  and  exciting 
development  in  refugee  training  for  young  children. 
Findings  from  current  research  and  new  methodologies 
have  been  incorporated  Into  the  program  design.  As  a 
result,  the  PREP  staff  hopes  to  contribute  to.  as  well  as 
profit  from,  the  body  of  knowledge  about  second  lan- 
guage acquisition  and  literacy,  particularly  with  respect 
to  this  unique  group  not  yet  lmm»*rsed  In  the  target 
culture  and  language. 
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ECOLOGICAL  ASSESSMENT: 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  TEACHERS  OF 
LEARNING  DISABLED  STUDENTS 

Timothy  E.  Heron  and  William  L.  Heward 


Abstract,  Results  obtained  from  normative  or  criterion-referenced  aasessments 
are  sufficient  to  determine  the  starting  point  for  most  students*  academic  or  social 
Instruction.  However » some  students*  learning/ behavior  difficulties  are  subtle  and 
complex  and,  thus,  necessitate  a more  global  assessment  to  ensure  the  most  ap« 
propriate  Instructional  approach.  This  paper  discusses  the  rationale  for  conduct* 
Ing  an  ecological  assessment,  a model  for  conceptualising  ecologlcral  assessment 
data,  factors  affecting  student  performance,  sources  of  ecological  assessment 
data,  and  Implications  of  such  data  for  the  teacher  of  learning  disabled  students. 


Use  of  the  word  “ecology”  is  no  longer 
restricted  to  such  areas  as  urban  planning, 
wildlife  conservation,  and  land  and  resource 
management.  An  ecological  perspective  has 
now  also  entered  educational  practices  for  ex- 
ceptional students.  There  has  been  an  increased 
interest  in  assessing  and  analyzing  not  only  the 
responses  of  the  learner,  but  also  the  various 
ecologies,  physical  and  psychological,  in  which 
the  learner  functions.  Ecological  assessment,  as 
used  in  this  paper,  encompasses  two  perspec- 
tives. First,  the  learning  disabled  student  is  seen 
as  possessing  a “behavioral  ecology**  to  the  ex- 
tent that  changes  in  one  behavior  may  affect 
other  behaviors.  Second,  behavior  is  viewed 
within  an  environmental  context  whereby 
changes  in  one  environmental  condition  (i.e., 
contingency)  may  produce  changes  in  other 
conditions  which,  in  turn,  affect  the  performance 
of  the  individual  (Rogers- Warren  & Warren, 
1977).  More  succinctly,  ecological  assessment 
refers  to  the  analysis  of  an  individuai*s  learning 
environment  and  his/her  interactions  within  and 
across  these  settings  (Wallace  8c  Larsen,  1978). 
Regardless  of  the  source  of  assessment  data 
(i.e.,  the  student,  the  environment,  or  the  in- 
teraction) the  students  observable  behaviors  are 
the  ultimate  subjects  of  assessment  and  analysis 
(Baer,  1974). 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to:  1)  present  a 
basis  for  ecological  assessment  of  learning  dis- 
abled students;  2)  outline  ecological  factors  af- 
fecting learning  disabled  students’  performance; 
3)  describe  sources  of  ecological  data;  and  4) 
discuss  the  implications  of  ecological  assessment 
and  Intervention  for  the  teacher  of  learning  dis- 
abled (LD)  students. 

RATIONALE  FOR  CONDUCTING 
ECOLOGICAL  ASSESSMENTS  OF 
LD  STUDENTS 

Special  educators  generally  agree  that  the  cor- 
nerstone of  sound  diagnostic-prescriptive 
teaching  is  gathering  and  interpreting  reliable 
and  valid  assessment  data.  Without  this  initial 
step,  a functional  teaching  plan  is  unlikely  to 
follow.  Ecological  assessment  data  can  be  used  to 
1)  determine  present  levels  of  student  achieve- 
ment, 2)  provide  the  teacher  and/or  parent  with 
a reasonable  starting  point  for  intervention,  and 
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3)  serve  as  a standard  by  which  to  measure 
educational  progress. 

Assessment  of  learning  disabled  students’  per- 
formance, however,  should  not  be  restricted  to  a 
search  for  student  variables  which  may  account 
for  behavior,  but  must,  in  some  cases,  be  ex- 
tended to  situational  variables  which  contribute 
to  the  initiation  and  maintenance  of  a behavior. 

In  short,  to  obtain  a more  representative 
measure  of  student  performance,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  assess  both  the  student  and  his/her 
environment  because  they  interact  with  each 
other.  Given  the  varied  ecologies  in  which  the 
LD  student  functions,  “appropriate  and  effective 
intervention  cannot  occur  without  an  adequate 
understanding  of  the  child  and  his  or  her  en- 
vironments” (Hardin^  1978,  p.  15). 

Most  educators  who  work  with  LD  students 
agree  that  such  students’  performance  can  vary  a 
great  deal  within  the  day  and  across  academic 
subject  areas.  For  example,  resource  room 
teachers  commonly  evaluate  an  LD  student’s 
performance  in  their  class  as  acceptable— maybe 
even  exemplary — while  the  regular  education 
teacher  in  whose  class  the  student  is 
mainstreamed  may  consider  the  same  student  s 
performance  later  in  the  day  completely  dif- 
ferent. 

Even  though  ecological  assessment  may  pro- 
vide a rich,  descriptive  data  base  of  an  LD  stu- 
dent’s performance,  teachers  must  weigh  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  using  such  an  assessment 
procedure.  Teachers  may  not  need  to  conduct  a 
full-scale  ecological  assessment  to  set  the  stage 
for  functional  teaching.  If  direct  measurement  of 
student  academic  and  social  performance  using 
normative  or  criterion-referenced  instruments 
• provides  the  LD  teacher  with  a reasonable  start- 
ing point  for  instruction,  ecological  assessment 
should  be  forestalled.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
students’  problems  are  so  complex  that  only  an 
ecological  assessment  enables  the  teacher  to  pin- 
point and  ultimately  resolve  these  problems. 

A MODEL  OF 

ECOLOGICAL  ASSESSMENT 

A model  of  ecological  assessment  should  take 
into  account  several  factors  related  to  the  student 
and  the  environments  in  which  the  student 
operates  According  to  Carroll  (1974)  an 
ecological  model  consists  of  six  steps:  1)  delinea- 
tion of  the  assessment  goals  (i.e.,  identify  the 


data  to  be  collected  and  how  they  will  be  used); 

2)  formation  of  a conceptual  framework  within 
which  to  assess  the  learner  and  the  environment 
(i.e.,  Identify  the  relative  importance  of  learner 
and  environmental  factors);  3)  implementation 
of  the  assessment  plan  (i.e.,  conduct  direct 
observations,  Inspect  work  samples  or  products); 

4)  evaluation  of  assessment  results;  5)  develop- 
ment of  a set  of  hypotheses  (i.e.,  relationships 
between  student  behavior  and  identified  learner 
characteristics  and  environmental  factors);  and 
6)  development  of  a learning  plan  (i.e.,  an  in- 
tervention strategy  designed  to  match  learner 
characteristics  with  appropriate  environmental 
settings) . 

Wallace  and  Larsen  (1978)  cautioned  that 
while  any  ecological  assessment  model  may  be 
useful  for  conceptualizing  the  process,  teachers 
and  other  field-based  personnel  must  recognize 
that  specific  techniques  must  be  developed  to 
collect  reliable  and  valid  assessment  data  for 
both  environmentally  based  and  student-based 
factors. 

ECOLOGICAL  FACTORS  AFFECTING 
LD  STUDENTS’  PERFORMANCE 

Many  variables  may  influence  an  LD  student’s 
performance  including  physiological  factors, 
physical  aspects  of  the  environment,  student- 
student  interaction,  teacher-student  interaction, 
home  environment,  and  the  student's  reinforce- 
ment history.  A complete  ecological  assessment 
takes  into  account  each  of  these  areas  to  deter- 
mine how  they  might  interrelate  to  affect  the  stu- 
dent’s performance. 

Physiological  Factors 

As  part  of  an  ecological  assessment  the 
teacher  must  consider  physiological  disabilities  or 
medical  deficiencies  within  the  student  that 
might  account  for  his/her  performance.  In  addi- 
tion to  conditions  which  are  commonly  recog- 
nized as  producing  an  educational  handicap 
(e  g.,  hearing  or  vision  impairment),  the  in- 
creased use  of  pharmaceutical  interventions  for 
learning  and  behavior-disordered  students 
means  that  teachers  must  be  aware  of  the 
effect(s)  of  any  medications  students  take 
regularly.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a learning  disabled 
student's  behavior  to  change  dramatically  as 
his/her  medication  wears  off,  or  if  the  daily 
dosage  is  changed. 

Additionally,  some  LD  students  suffer  from 
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recurring  colds  or  other  respiratory  problems 
which  may  affect  their  ability  to  attend  to  direc- 
tions,  complete  academic  tasks»  or  function  ap* 
propriately  within  the  classroom.  Also,  allergies 
can  produce  irritating  and  uncomfortable  sec- 
ondary effects  (e.g.,  rashes)  which,  in  turn,  may 
affect  the  student's  ability  to  participate  ap- 
propriately within  the  class. 

Physical  Aspects  of  the  Environment 
The  classroom  is  a complex  environment  con- 
sisting of  many  stimuli.  The  extent  to  which  the 
physical  aspects  .of  the  classroom  interact  with 
other  variables  to  affect  student  performance  is 
not  fully  understood.  However,  spatial  density, 
seating  anangement,  lighting,  and  noise  level 
appear  to  be  related  to  student  performance  to 
such  a degree  that  their  inclusion  in  an  ecological 
assessment  is  wananted. 

Spatial  density.  Spatial  density  refers  to  the 
amount  of  space  an  individual  has  per  unit  of 
area.  A study  conducted  by  Krantz  and  Risley 
(cited  in  O’Leary  & O’Leary,  1977)  indicated 
that  spatial  density  in  classrooms  can  affect  stu- 
dent performance.  Specifically,  student  on-task 
performance  during  a teacher  demonstration 
and  story  was  greater  under  uncrowded  condi- 
tions than  during  crowded  conditions.  However, 
when  praise  and  classroom  privileges  were  in- 
troduced, student  on-task  performance  in- 
creased even  under  crowded  conditions.  The 
study  demonstrated  that  a simple  adjustment  in 
the  amount  of  space  per  student  could  be  as  ef- 
fective as  implementation  of  a contingency 
management  plan  for  inaeasing  student  on-task 
behavior. 

Seating  arrangement.  The  location  of  a stu- 
dent’s seat  during  various  classroom  activities 
can  affect  performance  in  those  activities.  Stein- 
zor  (1950)  showed  that  conversation  tends  to 
flow  across  a table  rather  than  around  it. 
Therefore,  a teacher  who  wishes  to  increase  an 
LD  student's  verbal  production  would  be  advised 
to  place  a highly  verbal  student  across  from, 
rather  than  next  to,  the  LD  student. 

Axelrod,  Hall,  and  Tams  (1972)  showed  that 
student  kicking  and  off-task  behavior  can  be 
reduced  if  students  are  switched  from  a “cluster" 
anangement  of  chairs  where  they  sit  face  to  face 
to  a "rows"  anangement  placing  them  back  to 
back.  Likewise,  as  can  be  inferred  from  Adams 
and  Biddle's  (1970)  study,  students  who  sit 
along  the  sides  or  in  the  back  of  the  room  are 


likely  to  receive  more  teacher  attention  if  their 
seats  are  moved  to  the  front  or  center  aisle  of  the 
classroom. 

Classroom  lighting.  The  amount  of 
available  light  can  affect  the  LD  student's  perfor- 
, mance  on  various  tasks.  Students  need  enough 
light  in  a classroom  to  be  able  to  see  without 
straining  their  eyes.  Results  from  one  study, 
although  by  no  means  conclusive,  suggest  that 
the  kind  of  classroom  light  can  also  be  important. 
Mayron,  Ott,  Nations,  and  Mayron  (1974)  com- 
pared full-spectrum  fluorescent  lighting  equip- 
ped with  radiation  shields  to  standard  cool-white 
fluorescent  light  in  four  windowless  first-grade 
classrooms.  Results  indicated  that  the  first 
graders  exposed  to  the  full-spectrum  lighting 
with  radiation  shields  were  less  hyperactive  and 
showed  improved  achievement  scores  com- 
pared to  their  counterparts  exposed  to  the  cool- 
white  fluorescent  lights. 

Noise.  While  the  data  on  the  effects  of  noise 
within  the  classroom  are  tentative,  one  study 
(Bronzaft  & McCarthy,  1975)  indicated  that 
reading  performance  may  be  affected  by  en- 
vironmental distractions.  It  is  not  clear,  however, 
whether  unwanted  noise  affects  student  perfor- 
mance directly,  or  whether  It  affects  perfor- 
mance Indirectly  by  reducing  teaching  time. 
Student*Student  Interaction 

Numerous  authors  have  indicated  that 
student-student  interaction  or  peer  group 
dynamics  is  an  essential  component  of  ecological 
analysis  (Wallace  & Larsen,  1978;  Hardin, 
1978).  The  more  precise  the  description  of  how 
the  student  "fits"  within  the  social  structure  of  the 
classroom,  the  more  effective  the  interven- 
tion—if  needed. 

In  cases  where  LD  students  are  integrated  into 
regular  classrooms,  teachers  would  be  advised  to 
consider  ecological  assessment  because  of  the 
complex  interactions  present  in  mainstreamed 
classrooms.  Research  data  indicate  that  handi- 
capped students,  in  general,  are  less  accepted 
(lano,  Ayers,  Heller,  McGettigan,  & Walker, 
1974)  and  more  rejected  by  their  nonhandi- 
capped peers  (Bryan,  1974).  On  the  other 
hand.  Kitano.  Stlehl,  and  Cole  (1978)  suggested 
that  nonhandicapped  children  lack  a sense  of 
awareness  of  handicapping  conditions  and  are 
unable  to  ascertain  the  unique  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  handicapped  individuals. 

An  understanding  of  the  powerful  role  that 
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student-student  interaction  plays  in  the 
classroom  emphasizes  the  need  to  conduct  an 
ecological  assessment.  For  example,  a teacher 
attempting  to  modify  the  inappropriate  verbal 
behavior  of  a mainstreamed  learning  disabled 
student  must  consider  that  verbal  behavior  in 
relation  to  the  student’s  peer  group.  It  would  be 
ineffective  to  reduce  the  LD  student’s  inap- 
propriate comments  without  addressing  the  con- 
ditions which  produced  them  (e.g.,  peer  rejec- 
tion or  lack  of  sensitivity)  (cf.  Heron,  1978). 

Teacher-Student  Interaction 

An  ecological  assessment  of  the  special  educa- 
tion teacher’s  classroom  behavior  should  pro- 
ceed from  the  basic  question:  What  does  the 
teacher  control  in  the  classroom?  When  this 
question  is  carefully  considered,  the  answer 
must  almost  certainly  include  the  statement:  The 
teacher  controls  opportunity  to  respond  and  pro- 
vide feedback.  Restated  in  behavioral  terms,  the 
teacher  controls  antecedent  stimuli  and  conse- 
quences. For  example,  the  teacher  determines 
how  many  math  problems  students  are  going  to 
be  issued,  how  long  a given  activity  will  last,  how 
long  to  wait  for  a student’s  verbal  response  to  a 
question,  what  questions  to  ask,  etc.  Likewise, 
the  teacher  controls  whether  praise,  points,  free 
time,  or  a host  of  other  reinforcers  (or  punishers) 
will  be  used  as  consequences  for  various 
.behaviors.  Clearly,  a teacher’s  interaction  “style” 
is  an  important  part  of  the  classroom  ecology. 

Several  studies  have  shown  that  teachers  act 
differentially  toward  the  students  in  their 
classrooms  (Brophy  8c  Good,  1974;  Jackson, 
1968).  Bryan  (1978),  for  example,  noted  that 
LD  students  and  their  nonhandicapped  peers 
spent  identical  amounts  of  time  interacting  with 
the  teacher,  yet,  despite  receiving  equal 
amounts  of  reinforcement,  the  LDs  received 
twice  as  much  criticism  from  teachers  Chap- 
man, Larsen,  and  Parker  (1979)  extended 
previous  findings  by  showing  that  the  LD 
students  in  their  study  received  more  teacher 
criticisms  and  warnings  across  work-related,  pro- 
cedural, and  bohavioral  contacts  than  did  their 
normal  counterparts.  The  authors  speculated 
that  regular  classroom  teachers  may  be  un- 
prepared to  manage  the  total  behavior  of  the 
learning  disabled  student.  Bryan.  Wheeler, 
Fcican.  and  Henek  (1976)  found  that  response 
opportunities  varied  across  educational  settings 
Specifically,  LD  students  had  (ewer  response  op- 


portunities in  the  regular  classrooms  (and 
presumably  reduced  chances  for  reinforcement) 
than  they  did  in  special  education  classrooms. 

Many  veteran  special  education  teachers  con- 
cur that  student  performance  varies  from  morn- 
ing to  afternoon.  Where  possible,  teachers  at- 
tempt to  plan  “heavy”  academic  subjects  during 
the  morning  hours  when  students  are  more  apt 
to  be  fresh  and  alert.  There  are,  however,  more 
subtle  factors  to  consider.  For  example,  Krantz 
and  Risley  (cited  in  O’Leary  & O’Leary,  1977) 
demonstrated  that  the  classroom  activity  se- 
quence, that  is,  the  order  of  active  and  inactive 
sessions,  has  a great  influence  on  student  attend- 
ing and  social  behavior. 

Finally,  teachers  must  recognize  the  effect  of 
their  teaching  style  on  learning  disabled  students’ 
performance  and  be  aware  of  the  potential  for 
differential  interaction  across  students  and  time. 
Home  Environment 

The  birth  of  a new  brother  or  sister,  the  death 
of  a relative,  or  the  sudden  Illness  of  a parent  are 
events  which  may  occur  in  the  home  and  can 
alter  the  behavior  of  LD  students  in  school.  For 
the  most  part,  the  effect  of  such  events  is  tran- 
sitory, and  the  student  returns  to  a more  or  less 
normal  state  in  a short  time.  Other  events  that 
occur  in  the  home  have  a more  lasting  impact  on 
an  LD  student’s  school  behavior.  The  death  of 
one  or  both  parents,  the  dissolution  of  a mar- 
riage, the  occurrence  of  child  abuse  and  neglect 
in  the  home,  the  presence  of  chronic  alcoholism 
or  drug  addiction,  and  extreme  sibling  rivalry  are 
events  which  can  have  a significant  and  long- 
term effect  on  the  LD  student’s  ability  to  perform 
in  the  classroom.  While  there  are  many  ethical 
considerations  to  overcome  when  conducting  an 
ecological  assessment  of  the  home  (Hardin. 
1978),  the  data  that  can  be  obtained  are 
valuable  in  programming  appropriate  interven- 
tions across  all  the  student’s  ecologies. 

Of  course,  ecological  assessment  of  the  home 
environment  should  not  be  restricted  to  crisis 
situations.  Teachers  can  obtain  useful  informa- 
tion on  students’  abilities  and  interests  by  in- 
cluding the  home  environment  in  the  assess- 
ment. Data  obtained  in  this  fashion  could  be 
used  to  initiate  new  reinforcement  programs  or 
different  instructional  activities  Conversely. 
Kroth,  Whelan,  and  Stables  (1970)  found  that 
parents  were  able  to  incorporate  the  teacher’s  in- 
structions in  a home-based  education  program 
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which  increased  the  student's  in-schooI 
academic  performance.  Other  researchers  (e  g.. 
Hawkins  & Sluyter,  1970;  Heron  & Axelrod, 
1976)  have  shown  that  parents  are  capable  and 
willing  to  serve  as  adjunct  educators  In  the 
home. 

Reinforcement  History 
A student's  performance  In  home  and  school 
environments  is  determined  to  a great  extent  by 
his/her  previous  reinforcement  history 
(Stephens,  1977).  When  past  reinforcement 
levels  have  been  inadequate,  and  when  a newly 
established  behavior  must  be  maintained  across 
ecologies  (e.g.,  resource  room,  regular 
classroom,  and  the  home),  an  ecological  assess- 
ment might  facilitate  a coordinated  Intervention. 
Also,  the  ecological  assessment  might  reveal  the 
conditions  under  which  the  student  received  dif- 
ferential reinforcement  in  the  past.  If  these  con- 
ditions can  be  identified,  they  can  be  incor- 
porated into  future  programming. 

SOURCES  OF  ECOLOGICAL 
ASSESSMENT  DATA 

While  the  factors  that  can  influence  an  LD  stu- 
dent's academic  and  social  performance  are 
almost  unlimited,  the  teacher's  search  for  such 
factors  can  be  confined  to  the  following  four  ma- 
jor sources:  student  records,  interviews,  teacher- 
administered  tests,  and  direct  and  dally  observa- 
tion. 

Student  Records 

A student's  school  records  are  often  a source 
of  useful  information.  In  addition  to  notes  and 
dates  demarking  the  major  milestones  of  the  stu- 
dent's school  career,  such  records  typically  in- 
clude scores  attained  by  the  student  on  achieve- 
ment tests,  Intelli  jcnce  tests,  or  any  other  stand- 
ardized assessment  instrument.  Records  typically 
also  include  the  student's  health  and  medical 
history  as  it  pertains  to  school  performance  (e.g., 
allergy  reactions,  seizures).  Further  anecdotal 
records  may  serve  as  a means  of  evaluating  the 
LD  student's  previous  reinforcement  history 
(i.e.,  those  objects  or  events  which,  when  ap- 
plied subsequent  to  a behavior,  strengthened  it). 
In  some  instances,  anecdotal  observations  by 
previous  teachers,  the  school  psychologist,  or 
other  personnel  may  be  useful  for  understanding 
the  student's  special  needs. 

Special  precautions  must  be  taken  when  at- 
tempting to  Incorporate  information  from  a stu- 


dent's school  records  into  an  ecological  assess- 
ment, particularly  when  such  information  con- 
sists of  anecdotal  notations.  First,  the  informa- 
tion may  be  several  years  old.  Second,  when  us- 
ing written  records  a teacher  is  relying  not  only 
upon  another  person's  ability  to  observe  and 
analyze  the  student's  behaviors  objectively,  but 
also  his/her  ability  to  record  those  observations 
in  a manner  that  allows  accurate  interpretation. 

A teacher  who  reads  that  Johnny  "often  gets 
upset  when  things  don't  go  his  way'*  is  left 
without  much  useful  diagnostic*  information 
because  the  statement  can  be  interpreted  in 
many  ways.  Further,  some  interpretations  of 
statements  can  be  so  divergent  that  they  might 
indicate  radically  different  interventions. 

A final  precaution  regarding  school  records 
concerns  expectations.  While  anecdotal  infor- 
mation can  be  very  useful,  the  LD  teacher  must 
strive  not  to  let  statements  like  "he  can't  learn 
math"  serve  as  a built-in  rationale  fqc  not 
teaching  math.  Such  anecdotal  statements  might 
shade  the  teacher's  expectations  to  the  extent 
that  little  time  is  devoted  to  math  instruction  for 
the  particular  student.  As  a result,  the  student 
gets  less  help  and  falls  even  further  behind. 

In  spite  of  the  precautions  one  must  take  when 
attempting  to  incorporate  school  records  into  an 
overall  ecological  assessment  profile,  such 
records  must  not  be  overlooked.  While  a test 
score  or  anecdotal  record  might  not  identify  a 
specific  factor  causing  a student's  learning  prob- 
lem, such  material  may  serve  to  signal  that  a 
given  area  deserves  more  intensive,  direct 
assessment. 

Intervlcwa 

Interviewing  an  LD  student's  previous 
teachers  and  other  school  personnel  who  have 
worked  directly  with  the  child  can  provide  useful 
information  for  ecological  assessment.  While 
anecdotal  notes  In  a student's  school  folder  are 
at  best  second  hand,  often  vagu<r  and  usually 
incomplete,  talking  with  the  original  source 
enables  the  student's  present  teacher  to  try  out 
possible  Interpretations  and  find  out  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  anecdotal  records.  Many  impor- 
tant items  that  were  omitted  in  the  original  entry 
may  also  surface  in  a face-to-face  Interview. 
Given  this  information,  a teacher  may  save 
valuable  lime  and  may  avoid  creating  additional 
problems.  For  instance,  the  Intervention  that 
seemed  appropriate  based  upon  the  current 
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teacher’s  direct  assessment  proves  an  obvious 
wrong  choice,  but  without  the  additional  infor- 
mation provided  by  interviewing  the  past 
teacher,  this  relevant  information  would  not 
have  been  uncovered. 

The  LD  student’s  parents  also  present  a major 
source  of  information,  and  any  assessment  at- 
tempting to  be  “ecological”  must  encompass  the 
home  environment.  Parents  can  provide  infor- 
mation about  their  child’s  behavior  or  routine  at 
home  which  may  affect  school  performance.  For 
example,  a change  in  the  student’s  medication 
or  dosage  may  affect  his/her  ability  to  stay  on 
task  and  complete  assignments  in  school.  Such 
information  can  be  invaluable  to  the  teacher’s 
programming  efforts.  In  most  cases,  access  to 
this  information  depends  upon  the  teacher’s 
skills  in  communicating  with  parents. 

A detailed  discussion  of  how  to  conduct 
parent  interviews  can  be  found  in  Stephens 
(1977).  One  key  technique  related  directly  to 
gathering  specific  ecological  assessment  data  is 
to  ask  a series  of  questions  aimed  at  finding  out 
what  parents  mean  by  stating  that  their  child 
“misbehaves.”  Heward,  Dardig,  and  Rossett 
(1979)  provide  examples  of  this  structured  inter- 
viewing technique  designed  to  increase  parents’ 
use  of  more  specific  terms  to  describe  their 
child’s  actions: 

During  what  time  of  day  does  Elizabeth 
seem  most  “uncooperative?”  What  does 
she  do  then? 

Are  there  any  parts  of  the  house  or  certain 
Sftuations  where  Jimmy  *‘acts  like  a 
baby?**  If  so,  where,  and  what  does  he 
do? 

How  many  di//erent  ways  does  Phillip  “act 
afraid?**  Lets  make  a list  of  what  he  does 
when  he’s  afraid. 

What's  the  most  frequent  ''withdrawn**  thing 
Susan  does? 

The  same  type  of  questioning  should  be  used 
to  determine  the  parents’  behaviors  toward  the 
child.  This  interview  technique  may  also  be  used 
with  teachers  and  other  professionals  when  they 
use  such  terms  as  “distractibie,”  “lazy,”  or 
“slow” 

The  family  physician  is  another  key  source  of 
ecological  assessment  data  for  the  LD  student 
whose  treatment  includes  regular  medication. 
Teachers  must  know  how  the  prescribed 
medications  might  affect  the  student  during  the 


school  day,  how  the  child  may  look  or  behave  if 
a dosage  has  not  been  taken,  and  any  potential 
side-effects  of  the  medication.  Based  on  this  in- 
formation, the  LD  teacher  will  be  in  a better  posi- 
tion to  note  changes  in  the  student’s  perfor- 
mance that  might  warrant  modification  of  the 
child’s  medication  program.  These  kinds  of 
ecological  assessment  data  are  very  important  as 
changes  in  dosage  or  type  of  medication  can 
have  tremendous  effects  on  the  student’s  ability 
to  respond  to  certain  programs  that  need  to  be 
implemented  to  meet  the  student’s  lEP  objec- 
tives. 

Finally,  the  LD  student  must  not  be  forgotten. 

In  the  search  for  all  pertinent  Information,  it  is 
easy  to  overlook  the  student  himself /herself. 
Whenever  possible,  the  student  should  be  inter- 
viewed and  included  in  discussions  of  program- 
ming plans.  More  and  more  educators  are 
becoming  convinced  that  informing  students  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  classroom,  and  why,  is 
essential.  Some  of  the  most  exciting  behavior 
change  research  in  recent  years  has  been  in  the 
area  of  self-control  and  self-management,  where 
students  design,  implement,  and  evaluate  their 
own  programs  (see  Lovitt,  1977;  O’Leary  & 
O’Leary,  1977). 

Two  key  factors  work  to  determine  the 
usefulness  of  the  assessment  information  ob- 
tained from  interviews,  i.e.,  the  LD  teacher  s skill 
in  conducting  the  student  interview  and  the 
teacher’s  bias.  As  teachers  improve  their  inter- 
viewing skills,  they  also  become  more  adept  at 
perceiving  bias  and  consequently  at  weighing 
student  responses. 

Teacher-Administered  Tests 

Testing  students  to  determine  academic 
growth  or  potential  is  a well  accepted  practice. 
Generally  speaking,  ther  ne  two  major  test 
categories:  formal  (norm-referenced  tests)  and 
informal  (criterion  referenced)  teacher-made 
tests.  Both  types  of  tests  can  be  used  to  assess  a 
variety  of  academic  and  social  behaviors.  An 
ecological  assessment  would  not  be  complete 
without  the  inclusion  of  data  from  one  or  both  of 
these  sources. 

Formal  teats.  Standardized  achievement  or 
diagnostic  tests  can  be  distinguished  from  infor- 
mal tests  in  at  least  two  ways.  First,  the  directions 
for  administering  the  test,  the  time  frame  in 
which  the  test  is  to  be  administered,  and  the 
scoring  procedure  are  specified  in  the  test 
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manual.  The  examiner  is  expected  to  follow  the 
instructions^  lest  the  test  be  invalidated.  Second^ 
tables  are  usually  included  in  the  testing  manual 
so  that  an  individual*s  score  (s)  can  be  compared 
to  a norm  or  comparison  group. 

Wallace  and  Larsen  (1978)  listed  four  limita- 
tions of  formal  tests.  These  included: 
overgeneralization  or  misinterpretation  of  find- 
ings; lack  of  specific  information  for  teachers 
regarding  behaviors  to  be  learned;  low  or  nonex- 
istent reliability  data;  and  variation  in  perfor- 
mance which  occurs  as  a function  of  the  ex- 
aminer or  the  student. 

Informal  tests.  Informal  or  criterion- 
referenced  tests  are  designed  to  give  the  LD 
teacher  information  about  specific  student 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  Such  tests  are  usually 
administered  in  the  classroom  by  the  teacher, 
and  items  included  are  directly  related  to  the 
area(s)  of  instruction  (Lovitt,  1977). 

Two  advantages  of  informal  tests  compared  to 
norm-referenced  assessments  are:  a)  student 
growth  can  be  measured  regularly  with  respect 
to  prior  achievement  levels;  and  b)  teachers  can 
modify  the  time,  location,  or  construction  of  the 
test  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  the  student. 
Direct  and  Dally  Observation 
No  other  source  of  assessment  data  can  pro- 
vide the  breadth  of  information  inherent  in  direct 
and  daily  observation.  The  teacher  can  use  a 
number  of  direct  observation  . techniques  to 
record  student  and  teacher  behavior  as  well  as 
situational  factors  affecting  student  performance. 

Peimanent  products.  Written  assignments, 
quizzes,  tests,  and  video  and  audio  tapes  of  stu* 
dent  responses  are  considered  permanent  pro- 
ducts. Teachers  can  usually  index  the  LD  stu- 
dent's performance  using  these  measures  across 
various  dimensions  (e.g.,  rate  correct,  types  of 
enors  committed,  response  topography).  Fur- 
ther, video  and  audio  tapes  can  serve  as  ex- 
cellent means  of  assessing  teacher-student  and 
student-student  interactions.  By  reviewing  a 
recorded  tape,  a teacher  can  determine  the 
number  of  teacher-student  interactions,  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  interactions  occurred, 
and  the  effect  of  the  interactions. 

Adequate  reliability  of  permanent-product 
measures  can  be  ensured  by  having  a second 
person  independently  score  the  data.  Reliability 
scores  are  usually  quite  high  for  permanent- 
product  measures. 


Observational  recording.  Many  classroom 
events  do  not  result  in  permanent  products 
(e.g.,  verbal  responses,  on-task  performance, 
out-of-seat  behavior).  To  record  these  behaviors 
(without  the  aid  of  audio  or  video  taping)  the  LD 
teacher  must  use  an  observational  technique 
which  “samples"  the  behavior  at  particular  time 
intervals.  Teachers  interested  in  assessing  such 
factors  as  seating  arrangement,  level  of 
classroom  light,  or  spatial  density  within  the 
room  are  advised  to  use  observational  recording 
techniques.  By  systematically  changing  a factor 
and  noting  its  effect,  a teacher  becomes  able  to 
assess  the  relative  importance  of  the  factor  to  the 
LD  student's  performance. 

The  following  three  observational  techniques 
are  commonly  employed  during  ecological 
assessment:  interval  sampling,  time  sampling, 
and  duration  recording  (Cooper,  1974).  When 
using  interval  sampling  a teacher  notes  whether 
or  not  the  target  behavior  occurred  at  any  time 
during  a specified  interval  (e.g.,  5 seconds).  A 
time  sampling  technique  requires  the  teacher  to 
record  the  occurrence  or  nonoccurrence  of  the 
target  behavior  at  the  end  of  the  specified  inter- 
val (e.g.,  5 minutes),  while  duration  recording 
requires  the  teacher  to  record  the  total  amount 
of  time  the  student  engaged  in  the  target 
behavior. 

Checkllsia.  Wallace  and  Larsen  (1978)  sug- 
gested that  checklists  and  rating  scales  be  used  to 
summarize  observational  data.  However, 
Stephens  (1977)  warned  that  checklists  often  in- 
clude terms  which  are  vague  and  subject  to  the 
recorder's  interpretation.  Whereas  observational 
forms  of  data  collection  usually  yield  reliability  in- 
dices exceeding  80%— a commonly  accepted 
criterion— checklists  and  rating  scales  often  do 
not  provide  acceptable  levels  of  Interobserver 
reliability. 

High  reliability  scores  for  any  type  of  observa- 
tional system  are  obtained  when  the  target 
behavior  is  clearly  defined  and  agreed  upon  by 
observers  who  have  received  training  in  the 
observation  procedures  to  be  used  and  have  had 
opportunity  to  practice  with  the  observational 
code  or  checklist. 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  ECOLOGICAL 

ASSESSMENT  AND  INTERVENTION 
FOR  LD  TEACHERS 

Ecological  assessment  can  provide  LD 
teachers  with  functional  data  with  which  to  plan 
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and  implement  appropriate  programs  for  their 
students.  An  ecological  assessment  can  provide 
valuable  Information  not  only  about  the  student’s 
behavior,  but  also  about  the  various  settings  in 
which  the  student  performs  (Carroll.  1974). 

As  stated  previously,  the  key  to  using  an 
ecological  assessment  is  to  know  when  to  use  it. 
Full-scale  ecological  assessments  for  their  own 
sake  are  not  recommendable  for  LD  teachers 
charged  with  imparting  a great  number  of  Impor- 
tant skills  to  many  children  in  a limited  amount  of 
time.  In  most  cases,  the  time  and  effort  spent 
conducting  an  exhaustive  ecological  assessment 
would  be  better  used  in  direct  instruction.  While 
the  results  of  an  ecological  assessment  might 
prove  interesting,  they  do  not  always  change  the 
course  of  a planned  intervention.  Under  what 
conditions  then  will  an  ecological  assessment 
yield  data  that  will  significantly  affect  the  course 
of  treatment?  Herein  lies  the  challenge. 
Educators  must  strive  to  become  keen 
discriminators  of:  1)  situations  in  which  a 
planned  intervention  has  the  potential  for  affect- 
ing student  behaviors  other  than  the  behavior  of 
concern;  and  2)  situations  in  which  an  interven- 
tion , estimated  to  be  effective  if  the  target 
behavior  is  viewed  in  isolation,  may  be  ineffec- 
tive because  other  ecological  variables  come  into 
play. 

Regardless  of  the  amount  and  range  of  infor- 
mation available  about  a student,  the  LD  teacher 
must  make  instructional  decisions  based  on  an 
empirical  analysis  of  the  target  behavior. 
Ultimately,  this  careful  analysis  (i.e.,  direct  and 
daily  measurement)  of  the  behavior  of  interest 
will  help  identify  those  situations  in  which 
ecological  assessment  is  warranted. 

The  analogs  to  a professional  photographer 
who  carries  both  a telephoto  lens  (direct  assess- 
ment) and  a wide-angle  lens  (ecological  assess- 
ment) may  be  useful.  In  the  hands  df  a skilled 
photographer  both  the  wide-angle  and  the 
telephoto  lens  yield  valuable  information,  albeit 
at  different  levels  and  for  different  purposes. 
With  the  wide-angle  lens,  a broader  perspective 
on  the  photo’s  composition  (e.g.,  background, 
setting,  lighting)  can  be  derived.  However,  some 
resolution  is  compromised.  With  the  telephoto 
lens,  the  reverse  occurs;  detail  is  enhanced  but 
the  overall  context  of  the  photo  may  be  lost  or 
blurred.  Teachers  do  not  always  need  the  wide- 
angle  view,  but  on  certain  occasions  ecological 
assessment  becomes  necessary. 


While  direct  assessment  approaches  can  pro- 
vide the  LD  teacher  with  a sharper,  more  precise 
view  of  classroom  behavior,  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  ultimate  resolution  of  some 
problems  may  require  the  teacher  to  focus  on  a 
broader  ecological  perspective. 
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THE  SUM  & SUBSTANCE 
OF  LEARNING  STYLES 

In  the  author's  words  — 

Jf  is  caring  and  professional  to  respond  to  children's  learning  styles  . . . 
/eseorch  evidences  they  learn  more  and  retain  better  when  we  do 

By  Or.  Rita  Dunn 


FOR  LEVELS  PRE-K  THROUGH  12 


Question: 

Mary.  Mary.  Quite  Contrary. 

How  can  / net)  your  mind  grow? 

Answer: 

Teach  me  awhife  through  my  own 
learning  style  and  rtt  grasp 
ail  the  things  I should  know! 

Experienced  teachers  don't  have 
to  be  told  that^ildren  are  very 
different  from  each  other:  they  see 
those  differences  every  day  of  each 
week  as  they  teach.  Some  youngsters 
sit  quietly  for  long  periods  of  time  in 
rapt  attention,  while  simultaneously, 
others  squirm,  daydream  or  talk  with 
their  classmates.  Some  kids  are  eager 
to  go  to  school  whereas  others  are 
fearful  of  leaving  their  parents.  Some 
children  remain  ••glued*'  to  the 
teacher:  some  only  want  to  interact 
with  peers:  some  do  well  with— or  with- 
out—both  1 

Most  of  us  also  recognize  that 
youngsters  in  the  same  class  seem  to 
learn  in  different  ways  and  through  dif- 
ferent approaches  or  materials.  This  is 
simply  due  to  the  fact  that  children 
nave  different  biological  and  envlron- 
.mentaf  backgrounds  and  these  contri- 
bute to  the  development  of  each 
child's  unique  and  Individual  learning 
style. 


Learning  style  can  determine 
whether  or  not  young  children  wanr  to 
come  to  school,  or  . pay  attention,  or 
how  long  they'll  pay  attention;  it  directs 
where  they  should  sit  (or  stand!),  with 
whom,  and  the  time  of  day  (or  night) 
they  are  most  likely  to  learn,  The  way  in 
which  new  information  or  skills  should 
be  introduced  and  reinforced  for  cer- 
tain children  can  also  be  determined 
by  learning  style.  We’ve  seen  that 
teaching  through  individual  learning 


signed  research  verifies  that  students 
learn  more,  more  easify.  and  remem- 
ber better  when  the  instructional 
methods  or  materials  used  match  their 
learning  style  characteristics. 

What  Is  Learning  Style? 
Regardless  of  age.  IQ,  race,  sex  or 
socioeconomic  background,  human 
beings  tend  to  learn  through  their 
strengths  and  avoid  their  weaknesses. 
How  we  learn— our  “style**— depends 
on  our  1)  environment  2)  .emotionality 
3)  sociotogicat  preference  4)  biological 


styles  is  more  effective  than  teaching 
every  child  m the  same  way.  Weii-de- 


DIAGNOSING  LEARNING  STYLES 
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traits  and  5)  psychological  inclinations. 

See  Ftgure  t 

The  Environmental  Elements 
Students  are  either  stimulated  or  inhib- 
ited by  the  location  in  which  they  are 
trying  to  learn  and  their  reactions  are 
determined  by  their  biological  makeup 
Children  can  t change  their  hearing, 
sight,  temperature  or  body  sensitivities 
any  more  easily  than  they  can  alter  the 
color  ot  their  eyes. 

SOUND 

Haven't  You  Noticed  Children 
Who 

• Say  ' Sssh‘  when  they  are 
concentrating,  and  someone 
else  whispers,  shuffles,  or 
makes  noise'^ 

• Take  tests  with  one  hand 
covering  an  ear'^ 

• Didn't  "hear " the  Question 
you  asked  just  before  you 
called  on  tnem'? 

• Ask  you  to  repeat  a Question 
before  they’ll  answer^ 

• Cover  meir  ears  whenever 
loud  noises  occur^ 

Some  children  cannot  concentrate 
without  absolute  quiet,  others  block  out 
sounds  easily,  others  need  sound  such 
as  radio  or  TV  when  trying  to  think 
The  latter  group  may  be  sound-sensitive 
and  may  be  using  music  to  block  out  d»s 
trading  environmental  noises  ot  which 
others  may  not  even  be  aware 

One  research  study  identified  children 
who  needed  extreme  Qwet  and  those 
who  needed  sound  to  concentrate 
Reading  comprehension  skills  were 
taught  to  both  groups,  first  m quiet  arxl 
then  m noisy  conditions  In  the  quiet  corv 
dition.  the  group  that  preferred  quiet 
achieved  statist  calfy  better  scores  than 
the  group  of  chi  dren  who  needed  sound 
to  concentrate.  Obviously,  not  everyone 
t.an  learn  in  silence  Achievement  was 


reversed  under  the  noisy  conditions  in 
which  the  youngsters  who  preferred 
sound  scored  better  than  those  who 
needed  quiet. 

LIGHT  AND  TEMPERATURE 
Haven  t You  Noticed  Children 
Who 

• Are  restless,  fidgity  or  squirm 
— mostly  on  sunny  days'^ 

• Are  listless,  apathetic,  or 
“sleepy*’ — nnostty  on  dreary 
days,  or  in  dinily  lit  sections 
of  the  room^  • 

• Rub  their  eyes  arxt  turn  their 
backs  to  a sunny  window? 

• Are  cold  when  others  are 
warm'? 

• Are  warm  when  others  are 
colcf? 

• Are  oblivious  to  differences  m 
weather  or  climate'? 

Individuals  vary  m their  sensitivity  to 
light  and  temperature  because  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  their^hysical  makeup  A lon- 
gitudinal study  of  students  m grades  3 
through  12  showed  that,  generally  speak- 
ing. the  need  for  fight  increases  wiih  age 
On  the  other  hand,  people  react  differ- 
ently to  Identical  temperatures  because 
they  literally  have  thinner  or  thicker  skin 
and  more  or  less  natural  insulation 

DESIGN 

Haven  t You  Noticed  Children 
Who 

• Sit  with  one  leg  .crossed 
under  the  other'? 

• Fidgit  in  “hard**  chairs  or  are 
up  and  Qut  of  them  often'? 

• Lie  on  ftoors  or  carpeting 
when  reading? 

• Sprawl  all  over  their  desks'? 

Some  Children  and  adutts  concentrate 
better  in  an  informal  design  (floor,  rug. 
lounge  chair  or  bed)  than  they  do  in  a for- 


mal one  (classroom,  library  or  kitchen 
setting).  Youngsters  shouldn't  be  re- 
quired to  sit  for  long  periods  of  time  if 
they  learn  better  in  other  ways.  If  they 
learn,  and  do  50  without  disturbing 
others. -the  design  ot  the  environment 
shouldn't  make  a difference  to  you.  Just 
as  you  can’t  imagine  learning  someone 
jlse’s  way.  that  person  would  find  it  dif- 
icult  to  learn  your  way. 

How  to  Respond  to 
Environmental  Preferences 
There  are  ways  to  redesign  a regular 
classroom  to  create  areas  where  vefy  lit- 
tle sound  penetrates  (for  those  who  need 
quiet),  and  areas  where  youngsters  may 
listen  to  music  through  earphones.  Such 
interior  decoration  costs  nothing,  other 
than,  perhaps,  a can  of  fireproofing 
spray,  and  only  takes  about  an  hour  to 
accomplish.  Position  chairs  and  pillows 
in  areas  that  are  both  ctose  to  and  d/s- 
tant  from  the  windows— permit  young- 
sters to  sit  where  ^ey  feel  most  comfor- 
table as  tong  as  they  are  working  Quietfy. 

The  center  of  a room  usually  is  warm- 
er, areas  near  a window  or  heating  unit 
may  be  warm  or  cool  at  various  times. 
Encourage  Children  to  be  aware  of  their 
temperature  preferences  and  to  dress 
accordingly. 

The  Emotional  Elements 

MOTIVATION.  PERSISTENCE. 

RESPONSIBILITY  AND  STRUCTURE 

Of  Course  You  ve  Noticed  Chil- 
dren Who; 

• Don't  seem  to  want  to  learn. 

• Want  to  learn  more  than 
you  re  prepared  to  teach 
them. 

• Want  to  learn  about 
everything  that's  not  covered 
by  the  regular  curriculum. 

• Complete  assignments,  but 
don't  do  them  well, 

• Begin  assignments,  but 
Continued  on  page  BO 
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THE  SUM  & SUBSTANCE 
OF  LEARNING  STYLES 

Continued  from  page  3 1 

rarely/never  complete  them. 

• Complete  assignments  m 
greater  depth  than  you  ever 
intended. 

• Complete  assignments  long 
before  the  others  and  then 
“don't  know  what  to  do"  with 
their  time. 

• Don't  do  their  work  and  don’t 
seem  to  care. 

• Do  their  work,  but  do  it  care- 
lessly. 

• Oo  their  work,  but  constantly 
worry  about  how  well  «t‘s 
been  done. 

• Can't  begin  a task  without 
asking  questions  about  it. 

• Begin  the  task  long  before 
you've  given  the  directions. 

• Oo  things  exact/y  the  way 
they've  been  told  to— espe- 
cially when  the  directions 
given  were  incorrect. 

• Oo  things  their  own  way 
despite  the  directions  you've 
given. 

• Often  ask  permission  to  do 
things  differently. 

• Ask  permission  to  do  things 
differently,  get  the  permis- 
sion. and  then  do  it  exactly  as 
was  required  originally. 

• Couldn't  Pegtn  a task  if  they 
had  to  do  it  their  own  way. 

• Leave  things  for  the  last 
possible  moment. 

• Do  things  imfTt^dtately  and 
then  can't  wait  for  their 
grades. 

• Are  so  organized  that  they 
know  where  everything 
IS— including  your  things. 

• Are  so  disorganized  that  they 
don't  know  where  their  own 
things  are. 

The  emoiionai  elements,  as  a whole, 
develop  through  children  having  positive 
or  negative  experiences  at  home,  m their 
neighborhoods,  or  m school;  more  spe- 
cifically. motivation  and  responsibility 
correlate  with  achievement.  The  better  a 
youngster  does  m school,  the  more  mo- 
tivated and  responsible  he  becomes.  The 
reverse  is  true,  too — underachieving 
students  become  less  motivated  and  re- 
sponsible as  they  proceed  through  the 
grades. 

Persistence  and  responsibility  are  the 
only  elements  that  appear  to  be  related 
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to  IQ— the  higher  the  10.  the  higher  the 
child's  level  of  persistence  and  respon- 
sibility. On  the  other  hand,  the  more  mo- 
tivated a youngster  becomes,  the  more 
responsibility  he  evidences. 

One  study  of  gifted  youngsters  re- 
vealed that  many  of  these  children— in 
contrast  to  average  and  highly  achieving 
students— characterized  themselves  as 
being  less  responsible.  Several  years 
later,  a prize-winning  dissertation  sub- 
stantiated that  what  teachers  believe  are 
“responsibility"  traits  (children  doing 
what  they're  told  to  do.  following  direc- 
tions. completing  assignments)  are  ac- 
tually nnanifestations  of  conformity. 
There  has  been  corroboration  that  seven 
or  eight  out  of  10  gifted  children  are  non- 
conforming.  critical  and  sufficiently  crea- 
tive to  want  to  do  things  their  own  way. 
Thus,  the  gifted  students'  perceived  lack 
of  "responsibility"  was.  m fact,  a lack  of 
conformity. 

Some  students  need  to  be  told  exactly 
what  to  do.  when  it  is  due  arxj  how  it 
should  be  completed.  Other  children  re- 
quire choices  or  options.  If  we  impose 
too  much  structure  on  creative  young- 
sters. we  inhibit  their  originality.  If  we 
permit  Options  for  children  who  cannot 
handle  them,  they  become  frustrated. 

How  to  Respond 
to  Emotional  Elements 
Motivation  changes  from  year  to  year, 
class  to  Class  and  teacher  to  teacher.  If 
youngsters  are  unmotivated,  try  to  teach 
them  basic  skills  through  high-interest 
units.  Since  interests  also  vary  among 
different  age.  sex  and  ability  groups,  it's 
important  to  learn  what  really  "turns  on" 
unmotivated  youngsters  and  then  teach 
them  to  read,  spell,  write  and  express 
themselves  through  their  real  concerns. 

Assign  only  a few  objectives  at  a time 
to  the  less  persistent  and  less  responsi- 
ble students  (they  can  learn  what  every- 
one else  does,  but  should  not  be  over- 
whelmed by  too  much  to  do  m a brief 
period).  Such  youngsters  need  encour- 
agement, frequent  feedback  and  cons- 
tant supervision  as  they  are  workmgi 
often  they  require  specific,  detailed  di- 
rection. too. 

You  can  let  motivated,  persistent  and 
responsible  students  learn  at  their  own 
pace,  provided  that  pace  is  faster  than 
you'd  expect  of  the  "average"  learner. 
Provide  short,  multiple-part  tasks  of  high 
interest  tor  a//,  but  parttcufarfy  for  the  un- 
motivated. impersistent  or  less  responsi- 
ble students.  Encourage  the  latter  group 
to  complete  each  set  of  tasks  as  well  as 
possible:  supervise  them  and  provide  im- 


mediate feedback  as  they  are  working. 

Give  those  who  require  structure  specific 
directions  and  then  permit  some  choices 
for  those  who  provide  their  own  struc- 
ture. 

The  Sociological  Elements ' 

SELF.  PAIR,  TEAM.  ADULT  AND 
VARIED  ORIENTATIONS 

Haven't  You  Noticed  Children 
Who: 

• Don't  have  the  in- 
dependence. skill,  or  con- 
fidence to  work  alone? 

• No  matter  how  much  you  en- 
tice them  into  interacting  with 
others,  usually  want  to  work 
alone? 

• On/y  want  to  work,  play  or  be 
with  other  children? 

• Shy  away  from  children  and 
seem  to  prefer  adults? 

• Shy  away  from  adults,  but 
prefer  other  children? 

• Shy  away  from  both  adults 
and  children,  but  enjoy  work- 
ing with  media? 

• “Turn  off”  from  media? 

• “Turn  off"  from  people? 

• "Turn  off"  from  work? 

• "Turnoff”  from  learning  w/f/7- 
out  people? 

' • Work  in  every  possible  com- 
bination: by  themselves,  with 
children,  with  adults  ang  with 
media? 

Assigning  children  to  work  with  others 
can  be  extremely  inappropriate  in  some 
cases  and  the  best  possible  strategy  to 
use  with  other  kids.  Knowing  with  whom 
a student  can  learn  is  extremely  impor- 
tant knowledge  in  learning  styles' based 
instruction. 

How  to  Respond  to 
Sociological  Elements 
First,  test  for  learning  style  (see  Janet 
Perrin's  article  titled  "Who's  Learning 
How?”  in  this  same  section)  and  permit 
the  student  who  learns  best  atone  to 
work  independently  if  able  to  do  so:  per- 
mit pairs  of  children  who  njoy  working 
together  to  do  soi  if  they  can  achieve 
well;  use  small-group  strategies  such  as 
Team  Learning.  Circle  of  Knowledge. 
Brainstorming  and  Case  Slubi®*  for  the 
peer-oriented  youngsters;  either  work 
directly  with,  or  supervise  often,  the  kids 
who  need  ypu  (aduil-oriented);  vary 
strategies  and/or  use  a variety  of  me. 
dia  for  the  childfen  who  work  well  in 

several  ways. 
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The  Physical  Elements 

PERCEPTUAL  STRENGTHS 
Haven’t  You  Noticed  Children 
Who: 

• "Know  ” a great  deal  without 
lormal  instruction? 

• Know  more  than  most  others 
of  the  same  age  leveP 

• Learn  what  they’re  taught, 
hut  can  t apply  or  use  it"^ 

• Read  words  and  paragraphs. 

Put  don’t  understand  much  of 
their  meaning'? 

• Enjoy  learning.  Put  don’t  re- 
tain much  of  what  they  are 
exposed  to'? 

• “Listen"  in  class.  Put  don’t 
rememper  what  they 
’heaf’*"? 

• Write  spelling  words  live  or 
more  times  each,  put  can’t 
learn  them'? 

• ’’Really  try’  m class.  Put 
don’t  learn'? 

• Can’t  Sit.  can’t  listen,  can’i 
concentrate  and  can  t re- 
memper — no  matter  how 
hard  we  try  to  ’’win  ” them'? 

People  learn  tnrough  different  percep- 
tual strengths  Some  rememPer  much  of 
what  they  hear,  others  recall  the  things 
they  see.  many  must  write  or  use  their 
lingers  m some  way  to  help  them  re- 
memper.  other  people  cannot  internalize 
information  or  skills  unless  they  use  them 
in  real  activities 

Most  of  US  exDiam  much  of  what  we 
want  our  students  to  learn  py  talking,  put 
do  most  children  learn  py  Z/s/en/ng'?  The 
fact  IS.  only  20-30  percent  of  the  school 
age  population  remempers  aPout  tnree- 
Quarters  of  what  tney  hear  m a 40-45 
minute  lecture  Based  on  that  fact 
leacners  are  naroiy  using  me  most  effec- 
tive instructional  method  to  help  children 
learn 

APout  40  percent  of  tne  kids  remem 
Per  75  percent  oi  what  tney  see  Anotr'e^ 
suPstantiai  group — perhaps  20  pe^ 
cent — need  to  w///e  the  new  material  or 
feel  It  (py  touching  sandoaper  letters,  us- 
ing firiger  pamts  or  writing  m chocolate 
pudding)  These  activities  constitute  tac- 
tual learning  As  t mentioned  previously, 
some  students  only  grasp  the  knowledge 
and  skills  they  actually  use  (measuring  in 
paking  or  Puildmg.  spelling  through 
writing  tetters) 

How  to  Respond  to 
Perceptual  Strengths 
Marie  Antonelti  Carpo  s research  was 


awarded  the  Association  for  Supervision 
and  Curriculum  Development's  (ASCD) 
prize  for  the  best  doctoral  dissertatior>  of 
1980  (“An  Analysis  of  the  Relationships 
Between  the  Modality  Preferences  of 
Kindergartners  and  Selected  Reading 
Treatments  as  They  Affect  the  Learning 
of  a Basic  Sight-Word  VocaPuiary ’). 
Mane  Carbo  found  that  kindergartners 
learned  more  words  most  easily,  and  re- 
tained them  longest,  when  they  were  in- 
troduced to  the  words  through  their 
strongest  perceptual  strength.  Thus, 
auditory  children  taught  through  a 
phonics  approach,  visual  children  taught 
through  a word-recognition  approach 
and  tactual/kinesthetic  children  taught 
through  a T/K  approach,  achieved  better 
scores  when  taught  using  compiemen* 
tary  reading  methods 

Roberta  Wheeler  taught  learning  dis- 
abled second-graders  to  read  by  not  only 
introducing  new  v«)rds  through  each 
youngster's  strongest  perceptual 
strength.  Put  Py  reinforcing  through  hts 
second  strongest  sense  (reported  on  m 
the  article.  “An  Alternative  to  Failure: 
Teaching  Reading  According  to 
Students'  Perceptual  Strengths.  ’ Kappa 
Delta  Pi  Record.  December.  ’80)  in  ef- 
fect. Ms  Wheeler  used  a muitisensory 
approach,  but  a directed  one  (children 
were  introduced  to  words  through  their 
strongest  sense  and  then  reinforced 
through  their  second  and  then  tertiary 
sense) 

We  can  apply  this  discovery  to  in- 
crease our  own  teaching  effective- 
ness Every  time  we  lecture  or  discuss 
a topic  with  the  chjfdren.  we  should 
write  the  important  woros  on  the  chalk- 
board or  display  them  using  the  over- 
head protector — m tr^-s  way  we’ll 
reacn  mimma"y  the  two  out  of  10  chil- 
dren who  rememper  wnat  tney  near, 
and  ihc  >0^1  c ta. . C'  ‘C  v»'*'c  ^cmempcr 

wnat  tney  see 

Encourage  tactual  learners  to  take 
notes  draw  pictu'^es  or  manipulate  m. 
siructionai  materials  sucn  as  Task 
Cares.  Eiectropoards  or  Learning  Cir- 
cles And.  as  much  as  possible,  m 
order  to  facilitate  retention,  have  chil- 
dren use  wnatever  intormatioh  you've 
taught  them 

INTAKE.  TIME  OF  DAY 
ENERGY  LEVELS  AND  MOBILITY 
NEEDS 

Haven't  You  Noticed  Children 
Who: 

• NiPDie  all  day  tong  particu- 
larly when  they  are  concen- 
trating'? 


• Never  seem  hungry  and  yel 
have  inexhaust  ibfe  energy? 

• Can 7 eat  when  they're  wor- 
ried? 

• Must  eat  when  they’re  wor- 
ried? 

• Come  to  school  in  the  morn- 
ing with  cyclonic  energ/? 

• Drag  themselves  into 
school  as  if  they  were  still 
sleeping? 

• Just  can’t  make  it  Into 
school? 

• Sleep  half  the  day  and 
"come  alive"  after  lunch? 

• Have  energy  depressions 
right  after  lunch? 

• First  "wake  up”  when 
school  IS  over? 

• Are  wide*  awake  late  at 
night? 

• Fall  asleep'right  after  dihner 
each  night? 

• Can  sit  for  hours  completely 
absorbed  in  preferred  activ- 
ities? 

• Can’f  sjt  still  for  five  minutes 
without  hopping  up  and 
down? 

• Have  either  long,  short  or 
no  attention  spans  depen- 
ding on  what  they  are  do- 
ing7 

fhe  need  for  intake,  energy  levels 
and  whether  or  not.  or  the  degree  to 
which  mobility  is  needed,  is  a physical 
phenomena  that  is  often  affected  by  a 
person’s  psychologidal  makeup  and 
environmental  situation.  We  often  think 
that  children  can’t  learn  unless  they 
are  focusing  directly  on  us;  some  chil- 
dren concentrate  better — and  there- 
fore learn  more  easily — when  they  can 
nipple  while  studying  or  at  different 
times  of  the  day.  or  when  they  have  fre- 
quent "Preaks’’  and  then  return  to  a 
task  There  is  no  standard  time  span 
during  which  children  will  remain  with 
an  assignment — such  intervals  are  as 
diverse  among  children  as  they  are 
among  teachers’ 

How  to  Respond  to  Intake, 

Time  of  Day  and  Mobility  Needs 
Permit  youngsters  to  nibble  on  raw 
vegetables  while  they  are  engaged  in 
working  alone  or  in  small  groups:  re- 
cord your  lessons  on  a tape  so  a child 
who  IS  unable  to  concentrate  at  the 
time  of  day  during  which  you  are  teach- 
ing. may  listen  to  the  cassette  later. 
Develop  materials  that  can  be  com- 
pleted or  studied  at  home  such  as  Pro- 
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grammed  Learning  Sequences.  Learn- 
ing Circles,  Task  Cards  or  Mullisensory 
Instructional  Packages.  Develop  a few 
instructional  areas  such  as  Learning 
Stations.  Interest  Centers.  Media  Cor- 
ners or  Little  Theaters  (these  materials 
and  approaches  are  explained  m the 
book.  Teaching  Students  Through 
Their  individual  Learning  Styles.  Res- 
ton  Publishing.  Reston.  Va.).  Then, 
build  individual  programs  for  students 
around  these  areas  so  that  after  one 
task  IS  completed,  the  child  who  needs 
mobility  can  follow  his  ’’map”  to 
another  area  where  the  next  task  may 
be  completed,  and  so  on. 

ft  isn’t  really  necessary  for  the  entire 
class,  or  even  a large  group,  to  engage 
simultaneously  in  a single  lesson.  If  the 
lesson  IS  on  a cassette  (recorded  dur- 
ing your  actual  teaching  of  the  lesson 
to  the  first  small  group)  and  you  have 
some  written  materials  to  accompany 
it.  youngsters  can  learn  it  later. 

For  students  who  do  not  read  wen. 
have  a parent  read  the  written  material 
onto  another  cassette  so  that  a poor 
reader  may  have  it  read  to  him.  If  you 
have  many  poor  readers  m your  class, 
they  probably  can’t  listen  to  either  a 
cassette  or  to  you  at  length,  in  this 
case,  try  using  small  group  instruc- 
tional techniques  (Circle  of  Knowledge. 
Team  Learning.  Brainstorming)  instead 
of  employing  extensive  taped  materi- 
als. 

The  Psychotoglcal  Elements 

ANALYTICAL /global 
Haven’t  you  noticed  children  who  first. 

• Need  to  be  introduced  to  a 

topic  step  by  step,  in  detail, 
and  then  provided  an  over- 
viev/^  • » 

• Need  to  be  introduced  to  a 
topic  with  an  overview  first 
and  then  be  taught  the  details 
that  relate  to  iP 

• Need  to  be  told  a rule  and 
then  must  be  given  specific 
examples  of  its  usage'’ 

• Need  to  be  given  specific  ex- 
amples of  situations  in  which 
the  rule  applies  and  then  be 
given  the  rule? 

Need  stories,  anecdotes  or 
humor  before  they  become  ' 
interested  in  a topic’’ 

• Want  to  know  if  what  you're 
saying  ”ts  important”  and 
should  be  remembered  be- 
fore  they  pay  attention  to  it’’ 
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Two  important  studies  verified  that 
both  analytic  people  (those  who  need  to 
be  taught  sequentially)  and  global  people 
(those  who  need  to  be  given  an  overview 
of  a topic  and  then  taught  the  details) 
achieve  statistically  significant  better 
grades  when  taught  with  matching 
methods. 

How  to  Respond  to 

Global/Analytic  Differences 
First  you  must  identify  your  own  predis- 
position. for  teachers  tend  to  teach  the 
way  they  learn  and  students  learn  better 
when  their  learmng-styies  match  those  of 
their  teachers.  Then,  regardless  of  your 
style,  use  the  opposite  style  in  teaching 
part  of  each  lesson.  For  example,  if 
you're  used  to  introducing  a topic  with  a 
story  and  then  zeroing  in  on  the  details, 
midway  through  a lesson,  or  unit,  reverse 
the  technique  and  review  the  details  and 
then  overview  the  topic  again. 

You  might  also  purposely  vary  your 
strategy  so  each  group  has  its  turn  at 
having  its  learning  style  matched  first. 
Or.  you  could  team-teach  important  sub- 
jects with  a colleague  whose  style  is  dif- 
ferent from  your  own.  Or.  you  could 
graph  the  details  or  rules  for  the  students 
and  show  them  this  written  or  illustrated 
outline  at  the  same  time  you’re  introduc- 
ing the  topic  with  an  overview. 

HEMISPHERIC  PREFERENCE 

Haven't  you  noticed  that  the  same 

children  often: 

• Don’t  seem  to  mind 
sound/noise.  are  often  **out 
of  their  seats* *'  and  lounging 
about,  seem  to  be  less  moti- 
vated and  persistent  than 
their  classmates,  like  to  be  in- 
volved with  their  classmates 
(more  so  than  wiih  learning*) 
and  often  learn  less  easily  by 
listening  than  ihey  do  by  do- 
ing or  making  things’’ 

A recent  Study  of  533  students  evi- 
denced that  the  group  that  1)  was  not 
bothered  by  sound  2)  preferred  dim  il- 
lumination 3)  required  an  informal  de- 
sign 4)  was  unmotivated  5)  was  not  per- 
sistant 6)  preferred  learning  with  peers 
and  7)  preferred  tactual  learning, 
scored  as  significantly  more  nght-hem- 
isphere  preferenced  than  that  group 
whose  learning  slyies  did  not  include 
those  elements 

How  to  Respond  to 
Hemispheric  Preferences 


We  recognize  that  children  are  drastic- 
ally different  from  each  other  because 
of  a mixture  of  biological,  environ- 
mental and  psychological  predisposi- 
tions and  we  need  to  respond  to  those 
differences.  Thus,  children  who  ’’can't 
sit”  should  be  able  to  move  from  one 
instructional  area  to  another,  as  long 
as  they  work  quietly  and  achieve:  those 
who  learn  better  with  their  peers 
should  do  so  using  small  group  techni- 
ques that  provide  a structured  method 
for  following  objectives  and  allow  them 
to  enjoy  working  at  the  same  time.  Chil- 
dren who  don't  learn  easily  by  listen- 
ing, should  be  given  tactile  materials 
through  which  they  can  gather  infor- 
mation. Responding  to  youngsters’ 
learning  styles  will  increase  motivation 
on  every  score  and  since  children  can- 
not change  their  hemispheric 
strengths,  we  should  make  every  effort 
to  use  the  methods  and  materials  that 
complement  their  styles. 

IMPULSIVE/REFLECTIVE 

We  all  know  children  who: 

• Call  out  answers  before  we 
have  finished  asking  the 
question. 

• Never  volunteer  answers 
unless  they  are  called  on — 
even  when  they  know  them! 

We  often  reprimand  the  type  of 
youngster  just  described,  but  rarely 
recognize  that  they  are  victims  of  their 
own  minds.  Research  is  being  con- 
ducted to  find  ways  to  alter,  such  be- 
haviors. but  we  still  have  a great  deal 
to  learn. 

A widespread'”consumer  impetus” 
in  this  country  is  itrongiy  advocating  an 
increased  voice  for  parents  and  com- 
munities concerning  the  teaching  and 
learning  processes  in  which  their  off- 
spring are  involved. 

It  IS  just  a question  of  time  until  me 
courts  legislate  Learning  Styles’Based 
Instruction  (LSBl).  Teachers  of  pre- 
school and  elementary  children  up  to 
now  have  been  concerned  with  values 
development,  but  it  seems  that  today’s 
parents  and  communities  are  placing 
student  achievement,  firmly  and  une- 

quivocally,  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

PfOftSSOf  Rt!»  Dunn.  Ed.O..  ts  wilh  Tht  C«ni«f  for 
ih«  Study  oi  LMfmng  and  Taaching  Styias.  School 
oi  Education  and  Human  Sarvtcai.  St.  John  $ Unt- 
varstiy.  Jamaica.  NY  Of  Dunn  and  Kenneth 
Oix>n  art  the  authors  ot  the  book  reaching  Sru- 
den/s  Through  Th9tr  /ndwidwt/  learning  Sty^^s  A 
Prachca/'AOdroach  (1970)  See  the  September. 

*81  issue  of  EY  (Professional  Books)  for  a review 
’’of  this  work. 
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Appendix  B 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  TESTS  FOR  LIMITED  ENGLISH  PROFICIENT  STUDENTS 

ORAL  LANGUAGE  PROFICIENCY 

1.  Basic  Inventory  of  Natural  Language  (BIND 

Grade  Range:  Arm^ian  Cambodian.  Cantonese,  Chinese,  Creole,  Dutch,  English,  Farsi,  French.  German, 

N...io,  ™Pj- M*- 

Portuguwe.  Russian.  Spanish.  Taiwanese.  Tagalog.  Toishnese.  Ukranian.  Vietnamese.  Yugoslavian 

Source:  Checkpoint  Systems 

1558  N.  Waterman,  Suite  C 
San  Bernardino,  CA  92404 
(714)  888-3296 

2.  Bilingual  Oral  Language  Tests  (BOLT) 

Grade  Range:  ^*2 

Languages:  English  and  Spanish 

Source-  Bilingual  Media  Productions 

P.O.  Box  9337 

North  Berkeley.  CA  74709 

(415)  548-3777 

3.  Bilingual  Syntax  Measure  (BSM) 

Grade  Range:  L«vel  1.  K-2:  Level  11.  3-12 

Languages:  Spanish  and  English 

Source:  Psychological  Corporation 

7555  Caldwell  Ave. 

Chicago,  IL  60648 
(312)641-3400 

4.  Comprehensive  English  Language  Test  (CELT) 

Grade  Range:  High  Schools- Adults 

Language:  English 

Source:  . McGraw-Hill  International  Book  Co. 

300  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  NY  10036 

5.  Idea  Oral  Language  Proficiency  Test  (IPT) 

Grade  Range:  K** 

Languages:  English.  Spanish,  and  Portuguese 

Source:  . Ballard  and  Tighe.  Inc. 

580  Atlas  Street 
Brea.  CA  92621 
(714)  990-lDEA 


6.  Ilyin  Oral  Interview 

Grade  Range: 

Language: 

Source: 


7-Adult 

English 

Newbury  House  Publishers 
68  Middle  Road 
Rowley.  MA  01969 


7.  Language  Assessment  Battery  (LAB)  , „ , ^ ,, 

Grade  Range:  Level  1.  K-2;  Level  11.  3-6;  Level  111.  7-12 

Spanish  and  English 
Riverside  Publishing 
8420  W.  Bryn  Mawr  Ave. 

Chicago,  IL  60631 
(312)  6934)040 
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8.  Language  Assessment  Scales  (LAS) 

Grsdc  ksngc:  Pre-LAS,  Pre  K-K  Level  1,  K-5,  Level  11,  6-12 

Languages:  Spanish  and  English 

Source:  Linguameirics  Group 

P.O.  Box  3495 

San  Rafael.  CA  94912-3495 

(415)  499-9350 


9«  Language  Assessment 

Grade  Range; 

Languages: 

Source; 


Umpire  (LAU) 

K-8 

English  and  Spanish 
^ntillana  Publishing  Co. 
257  Union  Sircct 
Norihvale,  NJ  07647 
(201)  767^%1 


10.  Michigan  Test  of  English  Language  Proficiency 

Grade  Range:  High  School-Adults 

Language:  English 

Source:  English  Language  Institute 

2001  N.  University  Bldg. 

University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor.  Ml  48109 

11.  The  Woodcock  Language  Proficiency  Battery 

Grade  Range:  Ages  3-Adult 

Languages:  English  and  Spanish  (Baieria) 

Source:  Teaching  Resources  Corporation.  DLM 

303  Wyman.  Suite  300 
Waltham.  MA  02154 
(617)  890-6139 


READING 

12.  Degrees  of  Reading  Power: 


Grade  Range 
L.anguagc 
Source: 


Form  PA  8 grades  3-4;  Form  PA  6 grades  5-6;  Form  PA  4 grades  7-8;  Form  PA  2 grades  9-1 : 
English 
DRP  Services 
The  College  Board 
888  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York.  NY  10106 
(212)  582-6210 


13.  Inlcr-Amcrican  Scries  - Test  of  Reading  and  Prueba  dc  Icclura 


Cirade  Range 

languages 

Si'urcc. 


Levels  1-5.  grades  1-12 
Spanish  and  English 
Guidance  Tesiing  Associaies 
P.O  Bov  28096 
San  Anionu''.  TX  78228- 
(512)  434-4060 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Appendix  B (Cont.) 


ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS 

14*  Brigance:  Comprehensive  Inventory  of  Basic  Skills 
Grade  Range:  Yellow,  binh-7  years 

White.  K-l  Saeening 

Orange,  K-8  Assessment  of  Basic  Skills-Spanish 
Green,  K-9  Comprehensive  Inventory  of  Basic  Skills 
Blue,  K-6  Inventory  of  Basic  Skills 
Red,  4-12  Inventory  of  Essential  Skills 
Languages:  English  and  Spanish 

Curriculum  Associates,  Inc. 

5 Esquire  Road 

North  Billerica,  MA  01862-2589 


'*•  SS*'’’''"”'"'  u.., r.-..  n..  L.«i  ,v.  M.,. 

Level  V,  grades  9-12.9  (reviewed  for  grades  2-4) 


Language:  English 

Soyj>cc:  CTB/McGraw-Hill 

Del  Monte  Research  Park 
Monterey,  CA  93940 
(800)  538-9547 


16. 


Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills 
(Reading,  Language  and  Mathematics  Sections)  ^ « 

Grade  Range:  K-12:  Level  A.  K-U;  Level  B.  K.6-1.9;  Level  C.  1.6-2.9; 

Level  3.  6.5-8.9;  Level  4.  8.5-12.9  (reviewed  for  K-«) 


Level  1.  2.5-4.9;  Level  2.  4.5-«.9: 


Languages: 


Spanish  and  English 

Level  4 not  available  in  Spanish 


Source: 


McGraw-Hill 
Del  Monte  Research  Park 
Monterey,  CA  93940 
(800)  538-9547 


17.  The  3-R*s  Tesl/L*  Pnieba  Riverside  de  ReallzacifTn  en  Espanol:  „ ^ ^ , , ,n  r a a 

Grade  Range:  Level  6:  Grade  K;  Level  7:  Grade  1;  Level  8:  Grade  2;  Level  9:  Grade  3:  L^el  10:  Grade  4; 

Level  11:  Grade  5:  Level  12:  Grade  6:  Level  13:  Grade  7;  Level  14:  Grade  8 and  9 
Languages:  English  and  Spanish 

Source:  The  Riverside  Publishing  Company 

8420  Bryn  Mawr  Avenue 
Chicago,  IL  60631 
(800)  323-9540 


IS.  Inter- American  Series  - Test  of  General  Ability  .w  • • t ...  i.  ? ....7  a wade,  2-3 

r,,d.  D.n..-  Preschool  aaes  4-5;  Level  1.  age  6 for  end  of  Kinder  and  beginning  of  grade  1.  Level  2.  age  7-8.  ^ J 

Grade  Range.  Te^i  3 age  9 it  graces  4^;  Level  4.  age  12-14.  grades  7-9;  Level  5.  age  15-18.  grades  10-12 

Languages:  English  and  Spanish 

Source:  Guidance  Testing  Associates 

P.O.  Box  28096 
San  Antonio,  TX  78228 
(512)  434-4060 


19. 


Short  Test  of  Education 

Grade  Range: 

Languages: 

Source: 


Ability  (STEA) 

K-12 

English  and  Spanish 
Science  Research  Associates 
259  E.  Erie  Street 
Chicago,  IL  60611 
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Bibliography  on  Cultural  Adaptation  in  the  Classroom 


1.  Alamanza,  H.  & Mosley,  W.  ( May,  1980).  Cultural  Adaptations  and 
Modification  for  Culturally  Diverse  Handicapped  Children, 
Exceptional  Children.  46.  608-614. 

This  article  outlines  important  factors  in  meeting 
curriculum  needs  of  culturally  diverse  handicapped 
children.  Value  differences  and  diversity  of  inoividual 
traits/learning  styles  are  discussed  and  curriculum 
intervention  strategies  explored. 

Ramirez,  M.,  & Castaneda,  A.  (1974).  Cultural  Democracy, 
Rir.onnitive  Development  and  Education.  New  York:  Academic 
Press 

After  discussing  their  research  on  cognitive  styles  of 
Mexican-American  children,  the  authors  describe  and 
present  their  field  sensitive/field  independent 
observational  tool,  designed  for  students  and  teachers 
and  discuss  practical  uses  of  this  instrument  for 
improving  classroom  teaching  and  learning. 

2.  Nine  Curt,  J.  (I975).  Teacher  Training  Pack  for  a Course  on 
Cultural  Awareness.  Cambridge,  MA:  National  Assessment  and 
Dissemination  Center. 

Excellent  awareness  package  for  teachers  on  working 
with  Puerto  Rican  students.  Values,  interactional  patterns, 
and  understanding  non-verbal  communication  is  explored. 

3.  Jaramillo,  M.  (May,  I972).  Cultural  Differences  Revealed  Through 
Language.  NCRIEEO  Tio  Sheet  #8.  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  Box  40. 

This  is  an  excellent  article  which  explores  cultural 
values  that  are  revealed  through  language  and  the 
implication  of  diverse  values  and  perspectives  on  the 
teaching  and  learning  process. 


Bibliography  on  Dunn  and  Punn*s  System  for  Assessing  end 
Tf^aohino  to  Children's  Indiyidual  Learning  Styles 


Dunn,  R.,  (1982).  The  sum  and  substance  of  learning  styles.  £adX- 
’ Years.  12  (5).  30,  31,  80-82. 

Dunn,  R..  Dunn,  K.  and  Price  G.E.  (1982).  Productivity  environmental 
preference  survey.  Early  Years.  12.  (2),  28,  29,  70. 

Dunn,  R.  (1983).  You’ve  got  style:  Now’s  the  time  to  find  out  what  it 
is  Early  Years.  13_(5).  25-31,  58-59. 

Dunn,  R.  (1983).  Now  that  you  know  your  learning  style  - How  can  you 
make  the  most  of  it?  Early  Years.  12.  (6),  49-54. 

Dunn,  R.  (1983).  Now  that  you  understand  your  learning  style. ..What 
are  you  willing  to  do  to  teach  your  student’s  through  THEIR 
individual  styles?  Early  Years.  1JL.(7),  41-43,  62. 
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Reading  and  the  Minority  Language  Student 


By  Orestes  I . Crespo 


Reading  instruction  in  English  and  In  the  home  language  of  minority 
language  children  is  a component  of  most  bilingual  education  progr^s. 
However,  questions  remain  concerning  the  teaching  of  overall  reading 
skills,  such  as  reading  speed,  vocabulary  development,  and  comprehension. 
One  of  the  major  concerns  of  teachers  working  with  1 imi ted-Eng 1 i sh- 
proflcient  (LEP)  students  is  the  appropriate  • sequence  to  follow  in  tne 
introduction  of  literacy  skills  in  the  second  language.  Should  reading  in 
English  be  introduced  after  literacy  in  the  native  language  has  been 
mastered?  What  degree  of  oral  language  proficiency  should  be  achieved  by 
the  minority  language  student  before  reading  in  English  is  introduced? 


hativc  Language  Literacy 

Except  in  cases  where  the  native  language  does  not  exist  in  written 
form,  such  as  Hmong,  most  bilingual  education  programs  either  introduce 
native  language  literacy  first  or  introduce  reading  in  both  the  native 
language  and  English  concurrently  (Weber  i976).  Educators  usua  ly  agree, 
however,  that  learning  to  read  in  two  languages  simultaneously 
difficult  initially.  Instead,  most  bilingual  programs  promote  the 
introduction  of  native  language  literacy  before  teaching  reading  m t.  e 
second  language* 

In  a review  of  the  literature,  Fradd  (1982)  found  concensus  toward 
methodologies  which  rely  upon  the  development  of  literacy  . 

native  language.  Fradd  notes  the  longitudinal  study  at  the  Rock  Point 
Navajo  Indian  school  in  Arizona  where  prior  to  1971,  fifth  and  sixth  grade 
students  were  two  years  below  national  norms  in  reading  in  Engl ish 
intensive  instruction  In  English  as  a second  language  (ESL).  Since  1971 
v^hen  a language  program  for  teaching  Navajo  literacy  was  first  introhucec!, 
English  '•eading  skills  have  improved  to  match  national  norms. 


Parmittlon  to  riproouco  tnn  matonil  hat  Oaan  grantad  by  tha  National  ^'••'''’0']®“** 
Bilingual  Education,  COMSIS  Corporation  Information  Syatama  DIvlaion  to  tha  Inatituta 


•n  a more  recent  study,  Hace-Matluck,  et  «1.  (1983)  report  on  research 
involving  native  language  literacy  among  Cantonese-speaking  students. 
Results  indicated  that  when  native  language  1 i ter acy  sk  1 1 1 s were 
^uhitantialW  developed,  such  skills  were  positively  related  to  the 

literacy  ekUlc.  Hill.r  (1981)  d..crib»  . 
bilingual  program  in  Mexico  which  also  promotes  the  teaching  of 
language  literacy  before  reading  in  a second  language  is  Introduced.  In 
this  case,  the  native  language  is  usually  an  Indigenous  language  and  the 
lelond  U^guage  Is  Spanish.  If  research  appears  to  indicate  that  native 
language  literacy  should  come  first,  when  should  reading  in  the  second 

language  take  place? 


LEP 

and 

and 


English  Language  Literacy 

In  their  discussion  of  reading  in  the  bilingual  classroom,  Goodman,  et 
al  (1979)  Identify  major  assumptions  that  "have  dominated  curricular 
suggestions  in  bilingual  literacy  programs."  One  of  these 
5u??oses  that  children  must  have  oral  proficiency  '3®^* 

read  before  they  can  learn  to  read  in  that  language.  Goodman,  et  al.  agree 
that,  indeed,  oral  language  development  Is  of  major  importance; 
they  propose  that  language  is  motivated  by  functional  needs  and  reading 
need  not  follow  oral  development,  but  may  be  parallel  to  It  and  contribu 
" g.ncr.l  Ungu.g.  control."  Regarding  ESL  ' “«'»"•  *"■’ 

Gorettl  (1981)  suggest  the  use  of  a Piagetlan  reading  method  for 
students,  which  allows  the  children  the  opportunity  to  perceive 
conceptualize  aspects  of  the  English  language,  thus  nurturing 
motivating  the  students  toward  positive  interactions. 

Feelev  (1983)  acknowledges  that  while  language  arts  models  in  the  past 
stressed  listening  and  speaking  before  reading,  more  current  approaches 
emphasize  an  earlier  introduction  to  reading  since  J 

evidence  supporting  a delay  of  reading  instruction.  This  is  espec  ally 
useful  information  in  those  schools  where  bilingual  education  or  formal  ESL 
instruction  is  not  available  for  LEP  students,  such  as  in  areas 
few  LEP  students  for  a formal  program  or  with  minority  language  students 
from  a low  incident  language  group  for  which  native  language  instructors 
and  materials  may  not  be  available. 

Recent  research  findings  in  English  language  literacy  are  sunmarized 
by  Huddleston  (I98M  as  follows;  (1)  even  children  who  speak  little  or  no 
English  are  reading  some  of  the  print  in  their  environment  «nd  are  using 
the  reading  to  increase  their  English;  (2)  ESL  learners  are  able  to  rea<^ 
English  before  they  have  completed  oral  control  of  the  language;  13 
reading  comprehension  in  a second  language,  as  in  a first,  is  influenced  by 
the  background  knowledge  and  the  cultural  framework  that  the  teader  bring 
to  the  text;  (M  as  in  the  first  language,  writing  in  the  second 
interacts  with  reading— the  two  processes  complement  each  other,  and  {5) 
the  processes  of  writing,  reading,  speaking,  and  listening  in  a second 
language  are  interrelated  and  interdependent. 


nj  kJ 


Language  Experience  Approach  to  Literacy  In  ESL 

Literacy  in  a second  language  is  better  achieved  when  the  written 
material  is  congruent  with  the  reader's  oral  language  repertoire  (Chu-Chang 
1981).  The  repertoire  need  not  be  representative  of  *'*  “*"  ^ 

Ih.  lanauaqe.  One  approach  that  has  been  suggested  as  an 

exoer i ence^or  concept  and  introduced  to  corresponding  vocabulary.  Then  the 
" guided  to  f.k  .dout  th.t  .xp.ri.nc.  The  t..=h.r  record,  -d.t 

the  student  seys  end  leter  tren.cribes  the  student  s ^ ^ 

by  the  student  at  . liter  dete.  The  reeding  yocabul.ry  cen  be 
directly  linked  »ith  concepts  and  oral  language  recently 

iFP  student  {Feeley  1983).  Teachers  often  express  the  concern  that 

in  owing  children  to^  dictate  and  to  read  granwatical  ly 

mav  reinforce  bad  granmar  and  hinder  mastery  of  standard  English. 

:rsearche"s.  sue?  as  Rigg  (I98I).  have  ^^-^Vratn  aVtVr  ti^^ 

1-nouaoe  experience  stories  may  be  brought  out  again  after  tne  stuae  cs 

have  acquired  a greater  oral  language  proficiency  and  the  students  correct 

previous  errors  based  on  their  increased  knowledge  of  English. 

Since  the  language  experience  approach  does  not  focus  \nd\w\6o»\ 

h.,ic  skins  In  mtricy,  such  as  the  ability  to  decode  high  frequency 
«iflht  words  or  the  ability  to  generalize  about  the  phonological  P*^*'’"* 
fi2id  in  English  words,  other  more  sophisticated  approaches  should  be 
utilliad  by  the  teacher,  bf  1.EP  studebts  ' 

literacy  in  the  second  language  has  been  introduced  (Kwiat  9 

Two  conclusions  may  be  reached  about  literacy  in  two 

rartan’g^are'ir^ftcie^y’Une™ 

ire"Vs;rrtion'"of'?nd'^^‘d"ua\"’^^^^^^^^^^  C^'^i"'7l98oT"?ongly  suggests 

hit  true  -ill  result  only  from  programs  th^t  ®P'--; 

iinirity  language  children's  potential  by  promoting  literacy  skills  in  both 

1 anguages . 


RESOURCES 


International  Reading  Association 


t^  rchir;:" 

<:re,reh;lr«rr‘^'yV^.hd^v..-t^;e^v,h^^^ 

™:c^^''s".hV  t:.%'h wVTh;*jb“hirs  °pu"bnsh.d  .re  d°umai  ^ 

Reading  and  Lectura  y Vida. 


Literacy  Volunteers  Of  An»erlca 

Ut...cy  volunteer,  “ .^"1 ' f’.. V^Uve' , ‘."nV  trr.rn!;? 

.“vice  for  potentl.l  tutor,  end  ,tudent,. 
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these  models  have  attempted  to  duplicate  the  functions  of  sentence- 
level  grammars  at  the  text  leveh  Van  Dijk  and  Kintschs  theory  of 
macro  and  micro  structures  (1978),  numelhart's  generative  grammar 
lor  stories  (1975),  and  Mandler  and  Johnson’s  (1977)  and  I horn- 
dyke’s  (1977)  story  grammars  are  among  the  best  known.  These 
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An  Antidote  For  The  Language  Deficiency  Hypothesi 


In  the  Spring,  19W  issue  of  this  newsletter.  Dr.  Beth 
Franklin  called  for  reading  instruction  for  ESL  students  that 
builds  on  and  strengthens  their  knowledge  of  how  language 
v.’orks  and  develops  their  conceptualizations  about  literacy.  Dr. 
Franklin  urged  the  writing  and  reading  of  whole  texts  rather 
than  over-reliance  on  “isolated  aspects  of  the  literacy  system." 
^Shared  Book  Experience  is  a w'ay  of  teaching  reading  that 
(neeis  Dr.  Franklin’s  requirements. 

Shared  Book  E'tpeiience  arrived  in  the  Americas  from  the 
Antipodes  during  the  late  70’s-  Based  on  the  work  of  Don 
Holdaway  and  Marie  Qay.  Shared  Book  has_b«n  used  -Rith 
rreat  success  among  culturally  and  linguistically  diverse 
populations  m New  Zealand.  Australia,  the  Fiji  Islands,  and 
Jamaica. 

Consuur.ed  according  to  a developmental  and  holistic 
model.  Shared  Book  is  the  antithesis  of  the  isolated-skill  drill. 
Ally  phonic  approach  that  predominates  in  the  tcach.'lng  of 
_dir.''  to  ESL  rmdents.  Because  it  is  based  on  a developmen- 
tal model.**  Shared  Book  builds  on  the  students’  existing 
knowledge  of  language  and  allows  them  to  respond  at  their 
own  lexcis  of  development,  thereby  guaranteeing  them  success. 

it  is  based  on  a holistic  model.  Shared  Book  ts 
charaaerized  by  the  sening  in  motion  of  the  real  language  pro- 
cesses of  reading  and  xxTttLng.  Children’s  literature  is  the  core 
of  its  'Insuurior.ai  program,  funrJoning  both  as  motivation 
and  reward,  and  acting  as  a bridge  across  odtural  differences 
to  liitracA*. 

Like  the  natural  approach  of  Kiashen  and  Terrel  (19S3)» 
Shared  Book  Experience  emulates  first  language  learning.  It  is 
self-regulated,  non  compentivc,  non  judgemental,  and  intrin- 
i[^yCeward;r.g.  It  is  characterized  by  more  learning  and  less 

teaching.  j ts  i 

Elley  and  Mangubhai  (1983),  who  inaoduced  Shared  Book 

Experience  into  ESL  programs  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  list  five 
critical  differences  between  Li  and  Lt  acquisition  which  Shar^ 
Book  experience  alleviates.  Hrst,  there  is  a diffcreticc  in- 
strength  of  motivation.  The  learner  is  motivated  to  acquire  hu 
first  language  in  order  to  communicate.  The  Li  learner  is 
already  able  to  communicate  in  his  first  lanpragc,  so  external 
motivation  such  as  the  need  to  pass  an  exanunation  or  please  a 
— acher  is  depended  upon.  The  second  difference  is  the  cm- 
asis  on  msartvig  rather  than  form.  In  most  Li  classrooms  the 
iocus  is  on  practice  and  repetition  of  structure  rather  than  on 
conveying  new  meaning.  Meaning  is  the  primary  focus  in  L,  ac- 
auisition.  Third,  the  amount  of  exposure  students  have  to  L»  is 
i^/-iuch  less  than  the  L,  exposure.  Fourth,  Li  exposure  is  un- 
csiricicd  and  within  a natural  context  that  helps  the  learner  to 
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comprehend.  Fifth,  in  some  cases  the  Lj  model  is  a non-native 
speaker.  This  often  means  an  Lj  learner  will  be  exposed  to  faul- 
ty models  who  are  less  able  to  provide  the  variety  of  form  and 
meaning  that  L,  modeb  are  generally  capable  of  providing. 

To  increase  the  efficiency  of  second  language  learning,  h is 
necessary  to  reduce  the  differences  between  Li  and  L-  acquisi- 
tion. Shared  Book  Experience  does  this  through  frequent  ex- 
posure to  an  abundance  of  high-interest,  illustrated  story 
books.  Emphasis  is  on  prediction  and  confirmatinn  of  both 
events  in  the  story  and  laneuage  so  that  children  are  constantly 
sinving  for  meaning.  Because  they  enjoy  the  experience 
children  frequently  ask  to  reread  the  stories  in  large  groups,  ii 
small  groups,  in  pairs,  or  bodi  themselves.  The  result  is  that  th; 
language  of  the  book  is  mastered  with  a minimum  of  suess. 

The  continual  reading  of  new  stories  and  reading  of  familia 
ones  imitates  bedtime  story  techniques  where  much  knowledg 
of  language  is  acquired  without  direa  teaching.  Shared  Boo; 
read-alongs  are  foUow-ed  by  art  work,  chants,  songs,  dances 
choral  reaamgs,  dramauzaiions,  and  writing  projects  as  in 
tcrcsts  of  children  dilate.  The  emphasis  is  always  on  enjoy- 
ment and  retrieval  of  meaning  rather  than  on  drilling  isolat^ 
elements. 

Skills  are  taught  but  always  within  context.  Children  learn  t 
rely  on  meaning  and  syntax  for  word  solving.  Sounding  out  • 
used  as  a last  resort  because  it  is  a highly  inefficient  way  t 
unlock  words.  Children  quickly  acquire  a sense  of  the  dire; 
tional  conventions  of  print  and  of  the  one  to  one  co 
rcspondcncc  between  the  wrinen  and  the  spoken  wort 
children  learn  to  predict  from  context,  pictures,  syntax,  an 
last  of  all,  letter  detail.  They  are  encouraged  to  uke  risks  an 
rewarded  for  meaningful  guesses.  Children  learn  to  self  co 
rea,  again  relying  primarily  on  meaning  and  sentence  structu: 
and  lastly  on  letter  detail.  They  also  acquire  a sight  vocabular 
become  familiar  with  letter-sound  associations,  letter  name 
the  rules  of  punauation  and  the  stress  and  intonation  paner 
of  the  language  of  books,  in  itself  an  enormous  aid  in  predi 
ting  language. 

One  Program’s  Experience  Wth  Shared  Book 
The  teacher  introduces  a "big  book’’  to  the  «^dr^  S 
places  it  on  an  easel  and  using  a pointer  to  help  me  chudi 
foUow  along,  she  reads  the  story  aloud  with  enthusiasin.  So; 
of  the  more  knowledgeable  children  may  join  m Aougb  tl 
arc  not  pressured  to  do  so.  The  stories  art  fun.  full  of  roirpr 
twists  and  comic  situations.  The  children  love  them  and  ask 
them  again  and  agam.  The  teacher  repcau  the  story  always 
the  request  of  the  children.  As  she  begins  again,  more  « 
more  children  join  in.  continued  on  the  next  page 


The  rcsdsns  of  the  stoo’  is  frequently  followed  by  dramama- 
tion  or  by  songs,  chants,  or  an  work.  The  purpose  is  to  involve 
the  child  in  the  story  at  the  imaginative  level. 

During  story  repetitions,  the  teacher  pauses  to  emphasize 
print  conventions  or  to  mask  over  a word  or  phrase  asking  the 
children  to  predict  what  comes  next.  She  varies  the  instruction 
according  to  the  skills  already  possessed  by  the  children.  Skills 
are  acquired  but  always  within  a meaningful  and  enjoyable 
whole. 

Later  the  children  take  small  versions  of  the  large  book  and 
go  over  them  alone  or  in  small  groups.  Always  they  s^-ish  to 
write  books  themselves,  beginning  s^iih  a simple  imitation  of 
the  story  that  the  teacher  presents  and  ending  up  desiring  to 
create  a story  of  their  own,  one  that  follows  the  original  pattern 
but  incorporates  their  ideas.  Soon  they  are  awash  in  print,  new 
stories  presented  every  day,  old  stories  repeated  endlessly  out 
of  pure  love,  and  original  stories  created  and  written  down. 

By  the  end  of  an  eight  week  program'with  four  hours  of  in- 
struction each  week,  three  kindereartners  who  had  been  almost 
unaware  of  print  are  on  thie  verge  of  reading.  First  graders  who 
couldn’t  seem  to  learn  the  sequence  of  the  days  of  the  week  are 
blithely  rattling  them  off  in  proper  order  after  self-imposed 
repeutions  of  Sesame  Street’s  version  of  “Solomon  Grundy’’. 
Forming  a hum.an  bathtub,  each  taking  a turn  at  being  the 
bariter  in  the  middle,  they  had  recited  the  verses  endlessly. 
Caught  up  in  the  rh^^hm  of  the  chant,  and  in  the  fun  of  the  ac- 
tion'. they  had  never  noticed  that  they  had  learned  .a  new  skill, 
one  that  was  difficult  for  them  when  presented  in  isolation  out- 
side a mea.ningful  context. 

Tnis  m.ethod  works  especially  well  with  second  language 
learners.  Instead  of  thinking  of  them  as  language  deficient. 
Shared  Book  E.\perience  capitalizes  on  what  they  know.  In- 
stead of  emphasizing  the  grapho-phonemic  system  in  which 
they  are  weak,  it  builds  on  the  semantic  and  syntactic, 
knowledge  they  already  possess.  It  lets  them  join  in  at  their 
level  wnen  Lhey  wish  and  through  patterned,  repetitive 
language  a.nd  the  sheer  attraction  of  a good  lime,  leads  them 
toward  oral  and  written  fluency. 

In  the  eight  week  summer  program,  children  acquired  rccor- 
da'cie  skills',  but  what  is  far  more  imponant.  they  learned  to 
love  reading  so  much  that  they  would  steal  their  favorite  books 
in  order  to  spend  more  time  with  them.  Tney  loved  to  imitaie 
t’r.e  teacher  in  instructing  one  another  at  the  easel.  And. 
greatest  dft  of  all.  they  became  convinced  that  they  could  do  it. 
that  they  could  read  and  write  successfully. 

I:  is  evident  from  the  proceding  program  description,  that 
the  basic  premise  of  Shared  Book  E.xperience  is  that  real  learn- 
tng  takes  place  at  the  point  of  interest  (Elley  and  Mangu'nhai). 
It  is  solidly  grounded  on  certain  insights  about  language  and 
lea.ming.  that  it  does  not  always  make  things  clearer  to  divide 
them  into  smaller  and  smaller  parts  since  clanty  is  ncightenrf 
by  seeing  things  whole,  that  the  teaching  of  language  skills 
should  always  occur  in  a wider  context,  and  that  real  language 
processes  should  be  continually  set  in  motion  so  ■•itat  the 
le.tmer  is  encouraged  to  explore  skills  within  the  process,  rather 
than  oting  given  isolated  instruaions  and  rules  about  how  the 
skiU  iS  to  be  carried  out.  Repeated  exposure  to  pnnt  in  a high 
interest  context,  with  enough  support  from  the  teacher  and  the 
rerials,  results  in  success  in  reading  for  second  language 
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BOOK-MAKING  FOR  BEGINNING 
ESL  STUDENTS 


Reading  experiences  correlated  with 
oral  work  which  result  In  writing  events 
recognize  the  wholeness  of  language.  Read- 
ing and  writing  are  Interrelated:  people 
learn  to  read  by  reading,  to  write  by 
writing,  and  also  to  read  by  writing  and  to 
write  by  reading  (Goodman  and  Goodman 
1983).  Making  books  gives  students  writ- 
ing and  reading  opportunities  that  do  not 
exist  in  published  workbooks  and  encour- 
ages growth  In  all  four  language  skills: 
listening,  speaking,  reading,  and  witing. 
Book-making  also  brings  students*  back- 
grounds and  Interests  to  the  language  class- 
room. It  lets  students  discover  relationships 
between  language  elements  In  a non-di-  ^ 
rected,  non-linear  way;  It  gives  freedom  to 
“explore  Ideas  and  thoughts  on  paper" 
(Zamel  1983:188).  Early  natural  writing 
experiences  may  benefit  beginning  ESL 
students  just  as  they  do  preschoolers  writ- 
ing in  their  native  languages  (Goodman 
and  Altwerger  1981;  Harste,  Burke,  and 
Woodward  1982),  giving  them  the  oppor-  * 
hinity  to  practice  the  intellectual  and  logical 
skills  that  are  as  much  a part  of  composing 
as  linguistic  skills  arc  (Taylor  1970). 

1 started  book-making  with  ESL  students 
with  a ten-year-old  Korean  girl,  Mee  Lynn, 
who  could  neither  speak,  read,  nor  write 
English.  Unrcccptive  at  first  to  the  learn- 
ing environment,  Mcc  Lynn  needed  all 
possible  motivators  to  capture  her  atten- 
tion and  Interest.  Although  very  Intelli- 
gent, her  attention  span  was  short  and  we 
had  to  move  rapidly  from  one  activity  to 
another — until  we  made  booksl 
Mee  Lynn  had  been  an  abandoned  child 
and  grew  up  In  orphanages  and  foster 
homes  before  being  adopted  by  her  Ameri- 
can parents.  Food,  as  survival,  was  very 
important  to  her.  Capitalizing  on  this  In- 
terest in  food,  we  began  our  first  book 
about  “Foods."  Mcc  Lynn  selected  her 
own  moterial.  She  cut  and  pasted  pictures 
of  her  choice  from  magazines,  categorizing 
and  arranging  the  pictures  in  a sequence.  1 
later  sew^  the  pages  together  and  bound 
them  In  a decorated  cardboard  cover  to 
make  a professional  looking  book.  This, 
then,  became  the  teaching  tool  for  learning 
the  names  of  the  foods,  orally,  put  Into 
patterned  sentences,  such  as  “Do  you  like 

?"  between  Mcc  Lynn  and  Philip, 

an  English-speaking  ten-year  old  who 
..  served  as  a peer-tutor.  Natural  conversa- 
tion developed  as  they  would  disaiss  spe- 
cial experiences  with  the  foods.  By  using 
the  book  back  and  forth  to  practice  the 
names  of  the  foods,  Mcc  Lynn  knew  all 
the  food  names  after  just  two  sessions  and 
could  make  statements  and  ask  questions. 

Labeling  the  pictures  in  the  book  was 


by  Joan  M.  Dungey 
Seattle  Area  Literacy  Tutors 

the  next  step  as  we  began  to  build  a 
reading  vocabulary  of  words.  Since  Mee 
Lynn  knew  the  words  In  the  “Foods" 
book,  it  was  a logical  step  to  begin  to 
recognize  these  words  in  print.  Finding 
the  words  In  a magazine  or  newspaper 
gave  an  added  dimension  and  reinforced 
her  beginning  reading  skills.  Once  she  had 
found  and  had  learned  to  recognize  the 
words,  Mee  Lynn  was  eager  to  use  them  in 
a meaningful  context;  thus,  we  started 
with  list-making  and  sentence  writing  al- 
most from  the  beginning:  "I  love  ice 
cream";  “I  hate  onions." 

•*  We  continued  making  new  books  for 
new  vocabulary  topics  on  special  subjects, 
such  as  “People,"  “Signs,"  "I  Like,"  and 
“Animals."  We  saw  then  that  we  could 
make  the  books  for  other  readers,  too.  For 
instance,  while  looking  for  pictures, of 
animals,  we  found  a sequence  of  pictures 
of  birds  building  a nest,  hatching  the  eggs, 
and  feeding  their  young,  which  made  a 
story-book  suitable  for  use  In  our  elemen- 
tary science  progroin,  with  all  the  language, 
both  oral  and  written,  built  Into  that.  We 
now  have  another  beginning  ESL  student 
In  our  class  who  is  busy  making  her  own 
"Foods"  book  while  Mee  Lynn  is  working 
on  other  topics.  So,  as  well  as  being  an 
author,  Mee  Lynn  has  become  a peer-tutor 
as  she  assists  and  encourages  the  other  girl 
to  practice  language. 

From  the  very  beginning,  then,  ESL 
students  can  find  in  book-making  a way  to 
select  their  own  subject  matter  and  to 
learn  not  only  how  to  talk  to  someone 
about  that  subject  but  also  how  to  com- 
municate something  of  interest  to  a reader. 
When  writing  in  a second  language  Is 
introduced  in  this  way,  the  students  inevi- 
tably perceive  It  as  a meaningful  communi- 
cative activity,  and  a solid  foundation  Is 
established  for  further  writing  instruction. 
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Nancy  S.  Dunctz 


Journal  Writing  for  the  LEP  Child 


In  1982,  after  many  years  of  conducting  a pull-out  program,  I 
was  assigned  a non-graded,  self-contained  ESL  class  of  10-, 
11-and  12-year  old  students.  Having  the  students  ail  day  long  af- 
forded me  the  opportunity  to  teach  language  the  way  I had 
always  wanted  tot  as  an  outgrowth  of  shared  experiences  related 
to  the  entire  curriculum. 

The  experiences  were  recorded  on  experience  charts,  which  in 
turn  became  the  content  of  reading  lessons.  In  time,  this  activity 
evolved  into  children  recording  the  experiences  on  their  own. 
from  there  we  made  the  jump  to  personal  journals. 

Introducing  Journal  Writing 

The  most  effective  procedure  I have  found  for  introducing 
journal  writing  is  to  write  my  own  journal  on  the  board  for  all  the 
children  to  see.  This  serves  many  purposes  in  addition  to  pro- 
viding a model.  The  children  are  very  curious  about  my  life,  so 
they  read  my  journal  with  great  interest.  I try  to  Umit  the  sentence 
struaure  and  vocabulary,  deliberately  inserting  a few  difficult 
words  each  time,  which  I underline.  After  the  children  have 
finished  reading  silently,  they  are  free  to  ask  me  questions  about 
what  1 have  written.  Then  it  is  my  turn  to  ask  them  questions.  I 
ask  comprehension  questions  and  questions  leading  them  to  use 
contextual  cues  to  figure  out  the  meanings  of  the  underlined 
words.  At  this  poiint,  the  journal  is  read  aloud,  cither  by  myself 
or  by  individual  children.  Once  more  the  children  have  the  op- 
portunity to  ask  questions.  Then  it  is  their  turn  to  do  the  writing. 

During  this  process,  the  class  has  engaged  in  a reading  com- 
prehension lesson  and  meaningful  conversation.  They  have  had 
the  opponunity  to  gc{  desired  information  from  the  printed 
word.  They  have  seen  feelings  and  opinions,  in  addition  to  infor- 
mation, in  print.  And  perhaps  they  have  formulated  some  ideas 
about  what  they  themselves  can  write. 

Topics  -T-.  • • • 1 

Selecting  topics  is  a big  obstacle  to  journal  writing.  The  initial 

stage  of  having  nothing  to  write  about  can  last  several  weeks  or 
longer.  The  inexperienced  journal  writer  tends  to  view  the  jour- 
nal cither  as  a schedule  of  aaivitics  or  as  a record  of  a special 
event.  If  nothing  special  has  occuned  in  the  eyes  of  the  children, 
they  will  have  nothing  to  v^rite.  The  children  must  be  shown  that 
they  arc  always  experiencing.  1 have  had  success  by  suggesting 
topics  such  as  A Scary  Dream  or  Something  That  Made  Me 


I do  not  “mark"  journals  or  correa  errors  in  the  journals. 
These  arc  the  children’s  personal  documents  for  expressing  feel- 
ings and  ideas,  and  for  experimenting  with  writing.  Aiming  for 
accuracy  in  spelling  or  struaure  diverts  the  students’  attention 
away  from  the  content  andthc  process  of  converting  what  is  in 
the  mind  to  print.  Instead,  I make  a note  of  frequent  cnors  and 
use  these  errors  as  the  bases  of  language  lessons  and  weekly  spell- 
ing lists  and  vocabulary  lists. 

Format 

All  levels  of  students  can  participate  in  some  forms  of  journal 
writing.  Some  less  advanced  groups  might  use  class  experience 
charts,  which  they  write  as  a class  and  all  copy  into  their  journal 
books,  as  their  beginning  journal  writing  activity.  Very  elemen- 
tary students  can  draw  pictures  or  use  photographs,  which  they 
must  label  (with  or  without  help).  If  necessary,  they  can  even  do 
the  labelling  in  their  native  languages.  Once  that  technique  is 
learned,  they  can  advance  to  writing  a whole  sentence  about  each 
piaure.  They  can  make  monthly  or  weekly  calendars,  entering 
important  events,  piautes  of  them,  and  one  or  two  descriptive 
words  about  each  event.  More  advanced  students  would  be  ex- 
pected to  write  longer  and  longer  paragraphs.  They  can  read 
their  journal  entries  into  a tape  recorder.  They  can  type  them  on  a 
typewriter.  All  the  students  can  look  over  a month  of  entries  and 
construa  time  lines.  Students  can  sometimes  work  on  journals 
together  to  share  ideas. 

Purposes 

The  journal  serves  many  purposes.  It  enables  the  students  to 
improve  their  writing  ability  while  keeping  a record  of  what  has 
transpired  and  exploring  and  clarifying  ideas  and  feelings.  They 
can  use  the  journal  to  communicate  with  the  teacher  and  with 
other  students.  It  enables  the  teacher  to  know  the  students  better , 
to  discover  their  interests  and  concerns,  and  to  measure  their 
growth  in  writing  ability. 

Nancy  S.  Dunetz  has  been  teaching  ESL  at  Public  School  M in 
New  York  City's  Chinatown  for  many  years.  Her  work  has  also 
taken  her  into  curriculum  writing,  teacher  training  and  college 
level  ESL  teachinv 


When  children  submit  just  a chronological  listing  of  their  ac- 
tivilics.  1 will  ask  them  lo  elaborate  on  one  of  the  aciiviiics.  For 
example,  if  they  went  to  the  movies,  I will  ask  them  to  describe 
the  story  briefly,  and  state  what  they  liked  or  didn't  like,  and 
why.  If  they  went  to  a restaurant,  1 will  ask  for  a description  of 
the  environment,  the  food  and  the  people,  ending  with  an 
evaluative  statement. 

Uses  of  the  Journal 

By  writing  every  day  over  a long  period  of  time,  tudents 
develop  some  fluency  in  writing . They  will  ask  for  words  or  spell- 
ings of  words  they  don’t  know,  thus  expanding  their 
vocabularies.  Some  students  use  the  journal  to  communicate 
with  the  teacher  about  personal  problems,  or  to  inform  the 
teacher  of  things  they  are  too  embarrassed  to  discuss  directly. 
Sometimes  1 will  wriie  a student  a note  about  an  entry , either  to 
make  a suggestion  apout  the  situation  or  to  show  a reaction. 
With  some  students  this  procedure  has  turned  into  an  ongoing 
dialogue. 
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INVOLVING  LIMITED-ENGLISH-PROFICIENT  PARENTS  AS  TUTORS 
IN  THEIR  CHILDREN’S  EDUCATION 

Carmen  Simich-Dudgeon,  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics 


A growing  body  of  research  evidence  suggests  that 
important  benefits  are  to  be  gained  by  schoohaged  chil- 
dren when  their  parents  provide  support,  encourage- 
ment. and  direct  Instruction  at  home  and  when 
home-school  communication  Is  active  (Epstelr.  1985a). 
Epstein  writes,  'The  evidence  Is  clear  that  parental 
encouragement,  activities  and  Interest  at  home,  and 
parental  participation  In  schools  and  classrooms 
positively  Influence  achievement  even  after  the  students' 
abilities  and  family  socioeconomic  status  are  taken  Into 
account"  (p.  1).  Epstein's  subjects  were  natlve-Engllsh- 
speaking  students  and  their  parents. 

Support  of  Research 

Current  research  on  the  effects  of  involvement  of 
parents  as  tutors  with  llmited-English-proficient  (LEP) 
students  seems  to  corroborate  these  findings  (Slnilch- 
Dudgeon,  1985).  Regardless  of  ethnic  language  back- 
ground. the  evidence  Is  clear  that  all  parents  need 
support  from  the  school  and  direct  Involvement  of  the 
classroom  teacher  to  be  able  to  act  as  knowledgeable 
tutors  to  their  children  at  home.  According  to  Bennett 
(1986)  and  Epstein  (1986),  parent  Involvement  In 
academic  activities  with  their  children  at  home  consis- 
tently results  In  increased  knowledge  about  how  to  help 
their  children  with  academic  activities  and  how  to 
evaluate  the  quality  of  teaching  they  are  receiving. 
Parents  who  are  well  educated,  middle  or  upper  middle 
class,  regardless  of  race  and  language  difference,  seem  to 
accept  the  role  of  "involved  parent"  much  more  easily 
than  their  less  educated,  lower-mlddle-class  counter- 
parts who  share  their  own  ethnic  and  language 
background.  These  parents  are  already  members  of  the 
mainstream  Western  culture.  All  parents,  however. 
Including  LEP  and  non-Engllsh-proflcient  (NEP)  par- 
ents. need  assistance  In  determining  how  best  to  help 
their  children  with  school-related  tasks.  Schools  that 
promote  and  maintain  strong  parent-involvement  pro- 
grams take  the  Initiative  to  contact  and  maintain 
communications  with  parents  and  to  '^ive  them  specific 
suggestions  about  how  to  help  their  Ciilldren  to  succeed 
In  school  (Slmlch-Dudgeon.  1986:  Epstein.  1985b,  1986). 

Growing  evidence  links  parent-as-tutor  Involve- 
ment and  gains  in  student  achievement,  when  parents 
learn  a new  role  In  which  they  support  and  reinforce  toe 
work  of  the  school  (Comer.  1980:  Gillum.  1977:  Rich. 
VanDlen.  & Mattox.  1979:  Baltimore  Sun,  1981.  all  cited 
In  Epstein.  1985c).  Results  from  a longitudinal  study  of 
about  3(X)  3rd-  and  5th-grade  students  In  Baltimore  show 
that  from  fall  to  spring,  "students  whose  teachers  were 
leaders  in  the  use  of  parent  involvement  made  greater 
gains  in  reading  achievement  than  did  other  students 
whose  teachers  were  not  recognized  for  their  parent 
Involvement  practices"  (Epstein.  1985b,  p.  1).  However, 
no  effects  on  mathematics  achievement  related  to  parent 
involvement  were  found. 

Most  parent  Involvement  is  practiced  at  the  elemen- 
tary school  level.  Teachers  of  younger  students,  for 
example,  use  more  and  different  parent-involvement 
techniques  than  teachers  of  older  students  (Epstein  & 
Becker.  In  press).  However,  in  work  with  LEP  high  school 
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students,  Simich-Dudgeon  (1986)  found  that  Involving 
parents  as  collaborators,  co-leamers.  and  facilitators  of 
their  teenage  sons  and  daughters  produced  significant 
gains  in  the  acquisition  of  spoken  and  written  English 
skills. 

Even  when  parents  are  Illiterate,  In  their  native 
language  and/or  English,  research  shows  literacy  gains. 
For  example,  Hewison  and  Tlzard  (1980)  found  that 
"children  encouraged  to  read  to  thetr  parents,  and  to  talk 
with  their  parents  about  their  reading,  had  markedly 
higher  reading  gains  than  children  who  did  not  have 
this  opportunity  (p.  86).  These  findings  were  constant 
regardless  of  differences  In  parents'  literacy  skills. 
Hewison  and  Tlzard  (1980)  also  found  that  children  who 
receive  parental  help  read  much  better  than  children 
who  do  not.  and  that  small-group  Instruction  by  highly 
competent  specialists  at  school  did  not  produce  student 
gains  comparable  with  those  obtained  by  parental 
Involvement  as  tutors  at  home. 

Of  special  Interest  to  school  districts  with  large 
numbers  of  LEP/NEP  parents  Is  Hewison  and  Tlzard’s 
(1980)  conclusion  that  parents  unable  to  read  English  or 
their  native  language  were  able  to  help  their  chlldrer 
learn  literacy  skills.  These  parents  were  also  willing  anc 
able  to  collaborate  with  the  school. 

Definitions 

Parent  Involvement  Is  a term  that  Includes  several 
types  of  activities  of  home  and  school  relations  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  and  promoting  school  children's 
school  success  and  well  being.  Epstein  (1980)  conducted  i 
survey  of  3,700  first-,  third-,  and  fourth-grade  teachers 
and  their  principals  In  600  Maryland  schools  to  deter- 
mine the  types  of  parent  involvement  that  the  schooh 
recognized  and  practiced.  The  most  prevalent  iypci 
Include: 

• providing  a home  environment  that  supports 
their  children's  learning  needs: 

• maintaining  communication  with  the  school 
about  school  activities  and  their  children  s edu- 
cational progress.  Including  attending  parent 
teacher  conferences: 

• serving  as  a uolunteer  In  the  school: 

• becoming  involved  In  gouemance  and  advocacy. 
such  as  -belonging  to  PTA/PTO  school  boarc 
advisory  councils:  and 

• assuming  the  role  of  home  tutor. 

Epstein  characterized  the  fifth  type  of  parent 
involvement  as  the  "most  difficult"  (Epstein.  1986b.  p.  9). 

Parents  as  tutors  at  home  Involve  themselves  with 
their  children,  using  specific  learning  activities  that 
reinforce  the  work  of  the  school.  Ideally,  the  parent-as- 
tutor  role  Is  encouraged  by  the  teacher  who  gives 
assistance  with  materials  and  suggestions  for  successf  j 
interaction  with  the  chlld(ren)  (Epstein.  1986:  Slmlch- 
Dudgeon  (1986).  Epstein  defines  the  parent-as-tutor 
Involvement  as  "teachers'  requests  and  Instructions  tc 
parents  to  assist  at  home  with  learning  activities  relatec 
to  the  children's  schoolwork"  (p.  19.  1985a).  This 
definition  highlights  two  important  characteristics  ol 
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successful  parent  Involvement.  First,  teachers  have  the 
responsibility  to  Initiate  and  promote  the  involvement 
of  parents  as  tutors  of  their  children  at  home.  Second,  a 
good  number  of  parents  feel  uncertain  and  uneasy  about 
how  to  best  help  their  children  and  reinforce  their 
academic  learning. 

Slmich-Dudgeon  provides  evidence  suggesting  that 
parental  involvement  at  the  high  school  level  is  long 
overdue  (1986).  Her  work  with  LEP/NEP  parents  and 
their  high  school  children  calls  for  modifications  to  the 
parent- as- tutor  role  that  has  succeeded  with  elementary- 
aged  children.  Slmlch-Dudgeon  (1986)  suggests  that  the 
parent-as-tutor  role  must  present  the  parent  as  co-leam- 
er.  collaborator  and  supporter  of  his  or  her  high  school 
children  at  home.  The  parent-student  relationship  is 
developed  through  the  use  of  structured  academic  activi- 
ties that  reinforce  schoolwork.  Slmlch-Dudgeon  found 
that  this  type  of  parent  Involvement  resulted  in  language 
achievement  gains  while  at  the  same  time  It  provided 
opportunities  for  parent-student  interaction  and  family 
support. 

Definitions  of  parent-as-tutor  Involvement, 
therefore,  differ  according  to  the  role  being  highlighted 
and  the  age  of  the  students.  Parent  involvement,  inclu- 
ding most  of  the  types  mentioned  here,  may  be 
interpreted  as  a call  for  Interference  by  parents  from 
other  cultural  and  linguistic  backgrounds.  For  many 
such  parents,  the  schools  have  full  responsibility  and 
qualifications  for  educating  their  children.  Many 
parents  find  it  inappropriate  to  "interfere”  with  the  work 
of  the  school  on  behalf  of  their  children.  These  parents 
consider  their  role  to  be  conflned  to  the  home.  and.  as 
much  as  their  means  allow  them,  they  provide  for  their 
children’s  well  being  and  they  ensure  that  home 
conditions  support  their  children’s  study  needs.  For  the 
growing  numbers  of  these  parents,  a majority  of  whom 
are  LEP  or  NEP.  parent  involvement  is  a new  cultural 
concept  that  must  be  taught,  together  with  new  language 
skills.  An  additive  model  of  parent  acculturation  is 
probably  the  best  approach  for  training  LEP/NEP 
parents!^  Within  this  approach,  the  parent  culture  is 
compared  and  contrasted  with  new  cultural  concepts  of 
school  and  schooling  encountered  by  their  children. 
This  approach  allows  the  parents  to  contribute  a rich 
world  of  experiences  both  to  their  children's  education 
and  to  the  school  community  in  general.  It  allows  the 
parents  to  acquire  new  skills  without  feeling  inade- 
quate. and  it  builds  up  confidence  to  learn  how  to 
reinforce  academic  work  at  home.  E^^cn  illiterate  par- 
ents. as  Hewison  and  Tlzard  (1980)  report,  can  promote 
the  acquisition  of  reading  skills  by  motivating  their 
children,  providing  an  environment  that  promotes  the 
acquisition  of  literacy  skills,  providing  comparative/ 
contrasting  cultural  information,  asking  the  children 
to  read  to  them,  and  encouraging  verbal  interaction 
about  written  material. 


Stimulating  Parent  Involvement 

What  can  schools  do  to  stimulate  parent 
involvement?  The  school  must  first  make  a sincere 
commitment  to  consider  parents  as  partners  in  their 
children’s  education.  As  Epstein  (1985c)  suggests, 
schools  have  a responsibility  to  promote  the  cultural 
and  social  contributions  of  minority  parents.  These 
parents  can  enrich  and  promote  cultural  pluralism  in 
schools.  Schools  must  support  and  maintain  a two-way 
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communication  system  for  all  parents,  including  par- 
ents who  are  themselves  LEP  or  NEP.  All  written  and 
verbal  information  should  be  available  In  the  native 
language  of  the  parents.  Schools  should  promote  and 
welcome  parents'  involvement  in  school  activities 
(Epstein.  1985c).  If  necessary,  bilingual  liaisons  might 
be  available  to  contact  and  help  LEP  parents  when 
needed  (Epstein.  1986;  Simich-Dudgeon.  1986). 

Case  Study:  Trinity-Arllngton  Project 

Parent  involvement  research  with  elementary-aged 
children  Is  an  emerging  field.  There  is,  however,  little 
evidence  about  the  extent  of  parent  involvement—  or  lack 
of  It- at  the  middle  school  and  high  school  levels.  In 
addition,  research  linking  aspects  of  LEP  high  school 
student  achievement  and  parent  involvement  is  prac- 
tically nonexistent.  Some  evidence  is  becoming 
available  from  field-initiated  programs  developed  by 
local  school  districts  with  funds  from  Title  VII  grants  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  One  such  example  is  the  Trinity- 
Arlington  Teacher  and  Parent  Training  for  School 
Success  project. 

The  Trinity-Arllngton  was  a Title  VII  project  of 
Academic  Excellence.  It  was  a three-year  project,  the 
result  of  the  collaboration  between  an  institution  of 
higher  education.  Trinity  College  in  Washington,  DC. 
and  a school  district,  Arlington  Public  Schools, 
Arlington,  VA.  The  main  goal  of  the  project  was  to 
facilitate  the  acquisition  of  certain  English  skills  in 
high  school  LEP  students  fiom  four  language  back- 
grounds: Khmer,  Lao.  Spanish,  and  Vietnamese.  English 
language  development  focused  on  English  skills  related 
to  career  and  vocational  education.  This  was  achieved 
through  the  development  of  strong,  supportive  relation- 
ships among  the  students,  their  parents,  and  school  staff 
centered  on  structured  academic  *’home”  lessons. 

The  role  of  parent  as  tutor  was  highlighted  and 
encouraged  by  community  liaisons  in  tlie  native 
language  of  the  parents.  The  parents  were  taught  how  to 
collaborate  with  their  high  school  children  at  home  in 
the  completion  of  home  lessons  that  constituted  the 
Vocationally  Oriented  Bilingual  Curriculum  (VOBC).  The 
VOBC  was  developed  by  participating  teachers,  counse- 
lors, administrators  and  community  liaisons  and  it 
supjjicmented  certain  vocationally  oriented  topics  with 
the  ESL  program  at  the  Implementing  site.  These  topics 
were  selected  because  they  were  representative  of 
vocational  topics  nationwide. 

To  develop  a strong  parent-as-collaborator  and 
co-leamer  program,  the  collaboration  of  all  school 
personnel  was  essential.  Thus,  content  teachers.  ESL 
teachers,  counselors,  and  administrators  from  the  two 
participating  high  schools  received  training  on  how  to 
develop  better  home  and  school  cooperation  with  LEP 
parents  and  how  to  involve  them  in  the  education  of 
their  children.  An  essential  component  of  the  parent 
involvement  program  was  the  participation  of  bilin- 
gual community  liaisons  in  all  aspects  of  the  program. 
These  individuals,  highly  respected  members  of  their 
language  communities  and  knowledgeable  themselves 
about  the  U.S.  school  system,  were  a key  component  in 
the  success  of  the  program.  During  the  last  year  of  the 
project  (1985-86).  more  than  360  LEP  high  school 
students  participated  with  their  parents  and  families. 
Because  of  the  success  of  the  program  and  parent 
support,  the  program  has  been  institutionalized  in  the 
Arlington  school  system. 
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What  Was  Accomplished? 

Final  results  were  obtained  for  a total  of  252 
students  for  whom  complete  pre-  and  posttest  data  were 
available.  Several  locally  developed  and  nationally 
validated  measures  of  English  proficiency  were  admin- 
istered to  the  students.  In  addition,  both  parents  and 
students  were  administered  a content  test  that  would 
provide  evidence  of  cultural  knowledge  gained  as  a result 
of  the  VOBC  information  exchanged  between  parent  and 
student.  Salient  findings  include  the  following: 

• Students  reported  learning  as  a result  of  doing 
the  VOBC  home  lessons:  Increased  Interaction  with 
parent(s).  siblings,  and/or  caregivers:  Increased  know- 
ledge  on  the  part  of  their  parents:  and  better  under- 
standmg  of  the  U.S.  school  system. 

• Students  reported  that  the  VOBC  reinforced  ESL 
vocational  education  concepts  and  language  skills 
taught  to  them  during  ESL  InstrucUon. 

• Students  reported  discussing  the  VOBC  home 
lessons  not  only  with  parent(s)  and  guardians  but  more 
so  with  siblings.  This  third  finding  suggests  that  LEP 
parents  who  worked  In  two  or  three  jobs  were  not 
available  to  act  as  home  tutors  to  their  children.  In 
addition,  many  students  reported  that  they  were 
unaccompanied  minors  and/or  heads  of  households.  In 
these  situations,  parent  Involvement  efforts  were  ex- 
panded to  include  the  extended  family  (l.e.. 
grandparents,  aunts).  As  a result,  these  family  members. 
Including  the  student  and  his  or  her  siblings,  shared 
meaningful  learning  experiences. 

• An  analysis  of  the  pre-  and  posttest  data  showed 
highly  significant  gains  In  the  areas  of  writing,  vocab- 
ulary. and  reading  comprehension.  The  same  results 
were  found  in  an  analysis  of  a nationally  recognized 
English  proficiency  test,  which  revealed  gains  In  com- 
prehension. fluency,  vocabulary,  grammar,  and  pronun- 
ciation skills. 

• Parents'  responses  to  the  training  and  the  VOBC 
were  highly  positive.  As  a result  of  their  participation  In 
the  program,  parents  have  acquired  knowledge  about  the 
school  system  and  procedures.  Gains  were  recorded  In 
parents'  English  language  skills,  survival  skills,  and 
concern  for  their  children.  Parents  learned  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  spending  time  with  their  children  on 
school  matters,  if  not  through  direct  help  with 
homework  when  unimpeded  by  a language  barrier,  at 
least  through  Indirect  means  such  as  discussion  and 

encouragement.  u i 

• Frequency  of  parents'  contacts  with  the  school 

Increased  as  a result  of  the  program.  In  addition,  the 
nature  of  these  contacts  demonstrated  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program. 

• Teachers  who  Integrated  the  VOBC  activities 


into  their  ESL  Instruction  were  those  who  felt  that  the 
project  had  had  an  impact  on  English  language  gains  by 
the  students. 

Materials 

The  Trinity- Arlington  project  developed  the 
following  materials: 

• the  Vocationally  Oriented  Bilingual  Curriculum 
(VOBC)  for  use  with  LEP  high  school  students, 
available  In  Khmer/English.  Lao/Engllsh. 
Spanlsh/Engllsh.  and  Vletnamese/Engllsh  (a- 
vallable  from  ERIC:  ED  274219-222): 

. the  Teacher's  Guide  to  the  VOBC.  to  provide 
Information  regarding  Implementation  of  the 
VOBC  (ED  274223):  and 

• a training  videotape  to  supplement  the 
VOBC  and  the  Teacher's  Guide. 

The  VOBC  and  Teacher  s Guide  may  be  ordered  from  the 
ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service.  3900  Wheeler 
Ave..  Alexandria.  VA  22304-5110.  The  training  video- 
tape may  be  obtained  from  the  National  Clearinghouse 
for  BUlngual  Education  (11501  Georgia  Ave..  'Wheaton. 
MD  20902). 
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The  Consultee  in  Consultation:  Preparation  and  Training 

Jack  I.  Bardon 
School  of  Education 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

In  the  past,  too  often,  the  literature  of  psychological  consultation  process 
and  training  and  the  outcomes  of  consultation  service-delivery  have  reflected 
a one-sided  view  of  what  consultation  is  all  about  (Mannino,  MacLenna,  & Shore, 

1975).  Especially  vulnerable  to  this  accusation  have  been  those  kinds  of  consul- 
tation most  commonly  called  client-centered  and  consul  tee-centered  case  consulta- 
tion. Typically,  we  prepare  a psychological  specialist  to  offer  consultation 
services  to  other  people  who  may  or  may  not  know  what  the  services  are  supposed 
to  accomplish  or  how  to  work  with  a consultant.  School  psychology  is  a prime  example 
of  a psychological  specialty  offering  consultation  services  to  clients  who  often 
have  an  erroneous  conception  of  what  the  psychologist  is  supposed  to  do,  no  con- 
ception at  all,  or  distorted  expectations  about  what  the  outcomes  of  consultation 

services  might  be. 

In  psychotherapeutic  practice  and  research,  it  is  expected  that  the  effects 
of  psychotherapy  will  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  attributes  of  the  persons 
presenting  their  problems  and  their  degree  of  motivation  for  participation.  In 
consultation,  especially  school-based  consultation,  we  appear  to  have  been  so 
concerned  with  those  who  will  be  helped  by  our  consultees  - our  consultee's  pupils  - 
that  we  may  have  ignored  the  very  factors  which  can  lead  to  successful  consultation 

^Presented  as  part  of  a Symposium  on  Training  and  Research  in  Consultation, 
American  Psychological  Association  Convention,  San  Francisco,  California,  August 
29,  1977. 
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practice  and  also  to  a clearer  understanding  of  consultation  outcomes.  I am  referring 
here  to  our  need  to  know  more  about  the  attributes  and  expectations  of  our  consul  tees 
(teachers)  as  well  as  their  clients  (pupils);  the  development  in  consultation 
training  of  sensitivity  to  the  need  for  a firm  understanding  of  what  both  parties 
in  a consultation  relationship  are  doing  and  expect  to  have  happen;  and,  perhaps 
most  important,  a systematic  attempt  to  prepare  consul  tees  for  what  the  process 
involves  and  how  they  can  best  make  use  of  it. 

Many  psychologists  appear  to  show  renewed  interest  these  days  in  how  our 
thoughts,  values,  and  personal  styles  influence  our  actions  (McKeachie,  1976). 

In  areas  as  disparate  as  test  construction  and  theory  (Hunter  i Schmidt,  1976), 
psychotherapy  (Strupp  & Hadley,  1977),  and  organizational  psychology  (Argyris, 

1976)  a common  theme  occurs  which  strongly  suggests  the  importance  of  recognizing 
how  people  approach  problems  while  engaging  in  professional  activities.  In  school 
based  consultation,  we  have  tended  to  treat  teachers  as  though  they  all  come  from 
the  same  gene  pool  and  to  deal  with  individual  differences  when  they  occur  as 
"resistance"  or  as  "entry"  problems,  both  of  which  tend  to  minimize  the  critical 
importance  of  the  differences  among  teachers  and  their  preparation  for  participation 
in  the  consultation  process  (Friedman,  1976;  Gallessich,  1974). 

At  least  three  consul tee-rel ated  factors  affect  the  consultation  process  in 
one-to-one  consultation  services  in  the  schools:  the  immediate  expectations  of 

the  consultee;  professional  orientation  and  knowledge  about  other  professions  which 
influence  the  meaning  of  receiving  help  from  others;  and  the  skills  developed  by 
the  consultee  to  most  effectively  use  the  services  of  the  consultant. 

Ideally,  preparation  of  teachers  for  involvement  in  school -based  consultation 
should  take  place  first  in  teacher  preparation  institutions.  Teachers  are  not 
typically  educated  to  use  help.  If  anything,  they  are  taught,  implicitly  or 
explicitly,  that  seeking  assistance  is  a sign  of  professional  weakness.  Unlike 


physicians,  lawyers,  and  even  professional  psychologists,  among  others,  who  are 
expected  to  seek  consultation  when  making  critical  decisions  in  ambiguous  situa- 
tions, teachers  are  taught  to  solve  their  own  problems  in  their  own  classrooms, 
and  are  evaluated  negatively  if  they  do  not.  Teachers  have  come  to  expect  super- 
vision as  part  of  teaching,  but  supervision  in  education  implies  that  teachers  are 
not  fully  professional.  Teachers  do  not  usually  ask  for  supervision  or  see  it  as 
part  of  their  continuing  education. 

A point  of  view  is  needed  in  teacher  education  which  imbues  teachers  in 
training  with  the  idea  that  being  a professional  requires  seeking  consultation 
from  others.  Teachers  need  to  know  that  teaching  and  the  individual  problems  of 
pupils  are  often  too  complex  for  any  one  teacher  to  have  all  the  answers;  that 
all  the  answers  are  not  in  books  or  in  the  opinions  of  "higher-level"  professionals, 
such  as  psychologists.  Instead,  they  should  be  led  to  understand  that  learning 
takes  place  in  the  process  of  finding  out  the  best  solutions  and  alternatives  in 
the  here-and-now,  given  the  limits  of  what  is  possible  in  the  situation,  and  that 
using  another  professional  is  probably  the  best  way  of  sorting  out  the  good  from 
the  poor  alternatives  to  action.  Teachers  need  badly  to  view  consultation  as  a 
professional  activity  which  is  their  right  rather  than  as  a judgment  on  their  com- 
petency or  lack  of  it. 

Course  work  in  receiving  consultation  is  highly  desirable  in  teacher  education, 
Such  courses  might  include  information  about  the  nature  of  helping  relationships, 
what  special  services  personnel  and  mental  health  professionals  can  and  cannot  do, 
how  they  are  trained,  and  what  in  reality  can  be  expected  of  them  under  different 
circumstances.  Training  would  be  given  in  question-asking  and  in  how  consultation 
process  proceeds,  with  analysis  of  how  consultants  consult  and  how  consultees  react 
We  have  a long  history  in  professional  psychology  of  receiving  the  wrong  questions 
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and  acting  on  them.  We  need  teachers  who  can  say  ''This  is  what  I really  want  to 
know  about.  You  are  not  addressing  my  questions.  Let's  see  where  we  are  so  I can 
make  best  use  of  your  services." 

In  this  new  curriculum  offering,  it  will  be  important  to  help  teachers  know 
what  they  believe  about  teaching  and  learning,  to  help  them  to  become  knowledgeable 
consultees  who  can  use  consultation  within  a perspective  of  what  is  possible  as 
well  as  what  is  ideal.  Much  of  what  is  now  considered  to  be  consultation  involves 
attempting  to  get  at  a problem  presented  by  a teacher  and  failing  to  do  so  because 
neither  consultant  or  consul  tee  knows  what  issues  are  being  addressed  and  what 
teacher-related  factors  are  impinging  on  the  consultation  process  and  its  possible 
outcomes.  Given  that  teachers  can  learn  how  to  receive  consultation,  the  role  of 
the  consultant  becomes  that  of  a trained  professional  who  is  used  by  those  who 
want  help  in  problem  solving. 

In  the  absence  of  adequate  teacher  training  in  consultation,  school -based 
consultation  best  begins  with  a clear  and  perhaps  even  prolonged  discussion  with 
a teacher  of  what  the  consultant  can  and  cannot  do,  and  with  the  questions  the 
teacher  wants  to  ask.  In-service  education  aimed  at  helping  teachers  think  about 
how  they  teach  and  what  they  believe  teaching  and  learning  are  about  is  recommended 
as  the  best  on-site  method  of  preparing  teachers  to  receive  consultation.  It  is 
also  suggested  that  consultation  be  offered  only  to  these  teachers  who  agree  to 
use  it  with  a full  understanding  of  what  are  the  responsibilities  of  both  consultant 
and  consultee. 

Much  of  what  is  now  considered  to  be  consultation  in  the  schools  is  really 
influence  technique  of  a variety  of  kinds  used  with  teachers  who  have  not  always 
agreed  to  be  influenced  (Meyers,  Martin,  & Hyman,  1977).  A distinction  needs  to 

be  made  in  consultation  practice  and  research  between  those  teachers  who  truly 
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seek  professional  consultation  and  those  who  want  service  for  children  but  do  not 
see  themselves  as  part  of  the  process. 

Research  on  consultation  process  and  the  effectiveness  of  training  will  present 
ambiguous  results  at  least  until  attention  Is  directed  to  the  intentions  of  the 
consultee,  the  preparation  of  the  consultee  for  receiving  consultation,  and  the 
distinction  between  consultation  to  teachers  who  request  it  and  referrals  of  pupils 
for  direct  service  by  teachers  who  do  not  request  it. 

Finally,  it  Is  suggested  that  research  on  school-based  client  and  consultee 
centered  consultation  concern  Itself  with  teacher  satisfaction  and  changes  rather 
than  with  the  effects  of  consultation  on  the  consultee's  clients,  the  pupils.  As 
viewed  here,  school-based  consultation  Is  a service  to  other  adults  who  work  with 
children.  The  changes  which  occur  In  these  adults  as  a function  of  participation 
In  consultation  is  complex  and  needs  our  Immediate  attention.  We  have  tended  to 
perceive  the  teacher  as  a means  to  get  at  the  pupil.  In  doing  so,  we  have  negated 
the  Importance  of  our  role  In  the  professional  development  and  activities  of  teachers 
To  measure  successful  outcomes  of  consultation  with  teachers  by  evaluatlng-pupH- 
progress  Is  like  measuring  successful  outcomes  of  supervision  of  trainees  In  pro- 
fessional psychology  by  how  many  of  their  clients  or  patients  are  cured.  We 
know  better  In  our  own  work  but  need  to  learn  who  our  client  Is  In  teacher-based 

consul tatlon . 
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